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Φ " 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ERAS. 


THE eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are 
mentioned in gome jistorical or astronomical connection. 
The Hindus do not consider ft wearisome to.reckon with 
huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical 
use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) ones. 
= their eras we mention— 
. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The béginning of the day of the present nych- 
theiueron of Brahman, 1.6. the beginning of the kalpa. 

3..The beginning of the seventh manrantara, in 
which we are now. 

4. The beginning of the twenty-eighth caéuryiga, in 
which we are now. 

5. The beginuing of the fourth yuy« of the present 
caturyuga, called kaltkdla, ve. the time of Kali. The 
whole ἔα is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, iis time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by kalihdla 
the beginning of the haliyuga. 

6. Pahdara-kdla, 1. é. the time of the life and the wars 
of Bharata. . 


All these eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 
' VOL. H. » A 
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Mnurera-e 
tien of some 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 

the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 

beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num- 

bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 

_ people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 
Theunthor  -In order to give an idea of thest eras, we shall use 


ἴῤμί tl , ° Φ Φ 
Yea oc of 88 a first gauge or point of comparison {πὰρ Héndu 


vtuatyoue year the great bulk of which coincides with the ce 
400 of Yazdajird. ‘This number consists only of hun- 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
10 is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorahle time ; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmfid, the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him !—took placaonly,a short time, 
less than a year, before if. The Hindu year precedes: 
the Naurdz or new year's day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre- 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compnte the years for this point of junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu ‘year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and the Nauréz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little later (viz. twelvo days). 

How much The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Vajra asked Mar- 


of the life of . : 
Brahman kandeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 


has elupsod . 
κονυνάϊος ty Whereupon the sage answered: ‘'That whivh has elapsed 


Dhara” is 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvantaras, 7 sariudht, 
27 caturyngas, and 3 yugas of the twenty-eighth catur- 
yuga, and τὸ divya-years up to the time of the agramedha 
which, thou hast offered.’ He who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage 
man, and the sage is he who serves the oply Lord and 
strives’ to reach the tfeighborhood of his tae which is 


called Paramapdda.” 
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Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer- - 


ring the readgr to our explanation of thp various mea- 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 


Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our . 


gauge 26,215,73,2948,132 of our years. Of the nych- 
thefnergn of Brahman, 1,6. of the halpa of the day, there 
have elapsed 1,972,948,132, and of the seventh manran- 
tara 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first catuir, yuga of the 
seventh gnanvantara. 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
complete years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis- 
regarding. fractions. of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘ Markandeya 
says, In answer to a question of Vajra: ‘I have already 
lived as long as 6 λαΐρας. and 6 manvantaras of the 

seventh halpa, 23 tretdyugas of the seventh manvantara. 
In the twenty-fourth tretdyuga Rama killed Ravana, 
-and Lakshmana, the brother of Rima, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Ravana. The two subjugated all 
the Rikshasas. At that time Valmiki, the Rishi, com- 
posed the story of Rima and Rimiyana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of PAydu, in the forest of Kimyakavana.’@’ 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma reckons here with 
tretdyugas, first, because the events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain trefdyuga, and secondly, because it 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with sich a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
tretdyuya is a more syitable time for the events men- 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil- doirfy (v' i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Rjma and Ramayana is known among the 


Tho time of 
Réama ae- 
cord hig: to 
Vishnu 
Dharma, 
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Hindus, but I for my part have not been able to ascer; 
tain it. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 


_ caturyuga til the end of the’ tretdyuya, 1023845000 


Tow mauels 
time bias 
ehapscd he- 
fore y of the 
age 

fl pa, wee 
cording to 
Palisa anet 
Brahimi 
gupta, 


years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh maniuntara that have “elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (v. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, 1.6, SO many years 
before our gauge-year at theeconjectural date of Rama ; 
and this may snffice, as long as it is not sypported 
by a trustworthy tradition. The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132d year of the, 28th catur- 
Yuga, 

All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that - 
the number of kalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman before the present /ra/pu is 6068 (equal to ὃ 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into ealur- 
yugas, According to Palisa, it is equal to 6,116,544 ;. 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 catur- 
yugas. Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 


reckoning 1 manruntara as 72 celuryugas without 
ἀρ ἰδ 1 kala as 1008 caturyugas, and each yuga as 


Page gos. 


How much 
time has 
elapsed of 
the curront 
daliyuge, 


the fourth part of a caturyuga, that which Ras elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425.456,204,132(!) years, and of the /alpa 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
tara 119,884,132 years, and of the eaturyuga. 3,244,132 
years. 

Regarding the time which has. elapsed since the 
beginning of the kaliyuga, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to poth ‘Brahma- 
gupta ‘and Pulisa, of the Adtiyuya there ‘have elapsed 
before our gange-year 4132 years, and between the 
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‘wars of Bharata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. , The year 4132 before the, gauge-year is 
the epoch οὗ the kaliidla, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the Pdéndavakdla. 

The’ Hindus have an era called Kdlayavana, regard- 
ing which I have*not been able to obtain full infor- 
mmion, They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdgarayuga. The here-mentioned Yavana (ΜΝ) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote gntiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of— 


"(ἡ Sr Harsha. 
(2.) Vikramaditya. 
(3.) Saka. 

(4.) Valabha, and 
(5.) Gupée. 


The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he 
‘used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden 
treasures was in its interior, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, an fact, he found such treasures; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, kc.), His era is used in Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj. Between Sri Harsha and Vikra- 
miaditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some’of the inhabitants of that region. How- 
ever in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In 
face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the presept moment has not yet been eleared 
up by any trustworthy, information. 

Those whe use the era of Vikramaditya live in the 
southern and western ‘parts of India. It is used in the 
following way.: 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 


The era 
"Kflayavann. 


Era of Sr? 
Harsha. 


Era of Vik- 
ramiditya. 
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the product 1026. ‘To this number you add the years 
which have elapsed of the current shashtyabda or sexa- 
gesimal samvulsera, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramfditya. In the book Srid- 
hava by Mahadeva I find as his name Candrabija. " 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, foraf they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calctlation, as thes 
begin -—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
wonld serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit- 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shashtyabda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there 1s a number of shashdyabdas ¢ 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakila falls 135 
years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here-men- 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre- 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main- 
tain that he was a Sadra from the city of Almansfira; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindo at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The ‘Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Vikramaditya marched against, him, 
put him to flight and killed him in the region of Κανῶν, 
between Multin and the castle of Loni. ,Now this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the news of the 
death of the tvrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqneror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
V ikvamidity a, Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Vikramiiditya (vy. 
p. 5) and the killing of Saka, we think that that Vik- 
ramiditya from ean theera has got its,nanie is not 
identical with that one whdé kiNed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his.’ 
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_ The era of Valabha is enlied so from Valabha, the ruler 
of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanus south of Anhil- 

vira. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than 
the epoch of the Saka era. People use it in this way. 


ἐν aot 
Valabha, 


Payo 206, 


They first put down the year of the Sakakala, and | 


then ing from -it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216,: 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Valabi ὁ 7 *The history of Valabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap. xvii.). 

As regards the Guptakala, people say that: the Guptas 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be- 

cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, lke 
that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 
kala. 

The era of ‘the astronomers begins 587 years later than 
the Sakakila. On this era is based the canon Ahaudu- 
khadyaka by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as A/-arkand. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have 
chosen as a gauge, corresponds to the following years 
of the Indian eras :— 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Srt Harsha, 

(2) 'To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) 1Ὸ the year 953 of the Sakakila, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 
identical with the Guptakala, 

(5) ‘To the year 366 of the era of the canon Ahandu- 
khidyaha, 

(6) «Τὸ the year 526 of the era of the canon L’aiica- 
siddhantiha by Varaihamihira, 

(7 ) Lo the year"1 32 of the era of the canon Kuvra- 
nasira ; and ᾿ 

(8) To thé year 65e0f the era of the canon Karana- 
tilaka. 


Guptakila. 


Era of the 
strona. 
merkg, 


Compuuriton 
of {Π |ὼ 6} nhs 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canones are such as 
the authors of,them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal- 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 


. forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 


" Onthe popu- 
lar fica 

of dating by 
centennia or 
ἀπ με ἀκα Ὁ. 


Differont 
beginnings 
of the year, 


fall within the time when the authors in question them- 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall. within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

Jommon people in India date by the years of a cen- 
tenniwm, which they call samvatsara. If a centenniwm 
is finished, they drop it, andsimply begin to date by a 
new one. ‘This era is called dokckdla, 1.6. the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the truth. In a similar manner they 
also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject 1 shall communicate - 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
confusion. 

Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 
the year with the month Caitra, whilst the inhabitants . 
of Kanir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhidrapada. The same,people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

Al the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Mirigala begin the year with the month 
Karttika, and they count the gauge-yeareas the r1oth 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centenniwm, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahara, behind 
Mirigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of ‘Kakeshar dnd 
Lohavar, begin the year witN the- month Margasgirsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the 108th year of their 
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era. The people of Lanbaga, 1.6. Lamghan, follow their 
example. I have been told by people of Multin that 
this system is peculiar to the people ‘of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 


new-moon of Margasirsha, but that the people of Multiin | 


only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adgpted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
fpllgwed their éxample in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caltra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a 
centennium, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
I have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Somanith in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakila. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or 
the year of the Sakakila, 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the Guptakfla; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete stimvatsaras or centennials, each of which¢hey 
must reckon as I01 years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
centennium. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Jurlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Were the 
author says: “ First write 848 and add to it the laukiha- 
kala, 1.6. the, era of the people, and the sum is the 
Sakakdla.” 

If we write the first year of the Sakakila correspond- 


Popular 
mode of 
dating in 
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the Mindus, 
and criti- 
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Ing to our gauge-year, viz. 953, and subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the lnukika-kdla, 
whilst the destruction of Somanith falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the centeunium or lanhiha-kdla. 

Durlabha says, besides, that-the year begins with the 
month Margasirsha, but that the astronomers Οὐ Multin 
hegin it with Caitra. 

‘Yhe Hindus had kings res iding 1 in Kabul, Turks, who 
were said to be of Tibot tan origin, ‘The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 
in Kabul, which none could, enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. ‘The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited their victuals for a certain number of 
days. [Ὁ is still known in our time, and is called Var, 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and ‘bring out some of its water 
with yvreat trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author*has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else—in 
fact, with confederates. Now these had induced per- 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, he began 
to créep out of it in the presence of the people, who 
lookgd on him as a new-born baby. He wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high*hat, boots and 
arms. Now people honoured him as a being of mira- 
culous origin, Who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact. he brought those countries under his sway and 
ruled them under the title of a sha@hiya of «Ναί. 
The rule remained among his desecndants for gene- 
‘ation’, the number of which is® said to be" about 
sixty. 

Unfortunately the Hindusedo τοῦ pay ntuch attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com- 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them. I have 
been tgld that the pedigree of this royal family, 
Written on sik, exists in the fortress Nagarhot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who 
is said to have built the vihdru (Buddhistic monastery) 
of Purushivar. It is called, after him, Manth-eattlya. 
People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himself, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, “There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
Shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bal, the son of 
Virocana (1.0, ἃ sign of subjugation, cf. 1. p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kano} had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
hin.. 

When the «dt heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kamk. ‘Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said: ‘‘ You have 
roused:a man who was quiet before, and have done un- 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, tlat I may find a cunning device ; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rit 
did with him‘as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 


The story of 
Kanik, 


Payre 208, 
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There he was found by the hostile army, was recog- 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said: “I tried to 
dissuade him from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. 116, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered ‘me to be ‘mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, tqa place 
which a man can only reach by a vefy long journey 
when he marches on the high road, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposipg that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” Thereupon 
Kanik answered: ‘The latter is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Vazir to show him the road, The Vazir marched be- 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did. 
not come to an end, the king asked the Vazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Vazir said: “No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. ‘The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do, 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik got on his horse and rode round a de- 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured* from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw from for the march back. Upon this the Vazir 
said: “1 had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik answered: “I 
march back from this place. Thy'wish is eranted to 
thee. ‘Thy master has already received what j is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out df tle desert, and the Vazir 
went back to hig master, the 7¢i of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on:'the same day when Kanik had thrust 


his spear intg the earth, both the hands,and feet had 


fallen off the body of the rdt. 

The last king of this race was Leagatirmdn, and his 
Vazir was Kallar,a Brahman. ‘The latter had been for- 
tuntate, in‘so far as*he had found by accident hidden 
treasureg, which gave him much influence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Weades Laga- 
tirmin had bad mannerseand a worse behaviour, on 
account gf which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his richeg enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled the Brahman kings Simand (Simanta), 
Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipil (Jayapfla), Ananda- 
pila, Tarojanapila (‘Trilocanapila). The latter was 
killed A.W. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapiila five 
years later (A.D. 1026). 

This-Hindu Shihiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest: rem- 
nant in existence. We mnst say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the -ardent desire of 
doing that Which 1 is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire® the 
following passage in a letter of Anandapila, which he 
wrote to the *prince Mahmid, when the relations be- 
tween them were already strained to the utmost: “1 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and aré spreading in Khurisin. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 ‘horsemen, 10,000 foot-sqdiers, 
and 100 elephants,: or, 1f you wish, I shall send you 
my son with, double the number. In acting thus, 1 
do not speculate on-‘%the’ impression which “this will 
make on you., I have been conquered by you, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man should 
conquer you.e 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapila (Triloca- 
napiila) was the very opposite of hits father. _ | 


CHAPTER L. 


HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTIL IN A“ KALPA”’ 
AND IN A “CATURYUGA,” 


Ir is one of the conditions of a fkalpa that in it the 
planets, with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o° of Aries, te. in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore eack planet makes within a /a/pa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles. 

These star-cycles as known through the canon of 
Alfaziri and Yakab Ibn Tarik, were derived from a 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Nhalif Almanstir, 
AM. 154 (=A.D. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the transbation 
of Alfazirf and Yaknb? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu ? or to the fact that afterwards these computa- 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 
else? lor, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 
of mistakes in astronomical computations and takes an 
interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, 
as, é.g. Muhammad Ibn, Ishik of Sarakhs has done. 
Yor head discovered in the computation of Saturn a 
falling back behind read time (7.¢., that Saturn, accord- 
ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 
at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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from the equation (ae. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa- 
tion. “In accordance with this correction he states.the 
star-cycles in his canon. 

Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
magupta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation in the work of 


a eer ee eee te enn ee Ota 


a nr ere rn ES NS ὃ A a ee 
- emma smears = a ees 


Brahmagupta. 


The planets, 


| revolutions in 
| a Kalpa. 

{ 
| 


sun ; 4, 320,000,000 | 
Brahmagupta 
The translation 3 
ΘΓ Alfazari S 
ri Aryabhata τ 
= Theanomalistic | ra 
Ι 
= revolution of rt 
the moon ac- ΤᾺ 
cording to 
Brahmagupta 
Mars ; ᾿ : | 2,296,828,522 
Mercury . . | 17,936,998, 984 
Jupiter ἡ οὐδ δ ciee 
Venus a 7,022, 399,492 
Brahmagtipta 146,567,298 
S Ι The translation 146, 569,284 
Ξ of Alfazirt , 


2 correction 146,569,238 


The 
= | of Alsarakhsi 
the fixed stars 


Niunber of their . 


PO Nee ser reer ee ere meine nena eee 


The following table contains all these traditions, which 
aa facilitate ‘hie 5 andy oft them, if ee ἘΠ) 


χροός nanan -.ς-..--..-, ee 
‘. 


Number of the re- 
volutions of their 
nodes. 


ΝΠ οὐ of the 
revolutions of 
' their apsisdes., 


- ee ae nn er 


| 


| 
| 
ahs 
Has no nocle. 


232, 351,108 
232,312,138 


450 

f 488,105,858 | 
| 232, 316,000 
anomalistic 


[ 
| 488,219,000 | 
7,20 5.10 4,142} The 
' *revolution of the 
| ' moon is here 
| treated as if it 
| were the apsis, 
befng the differ- 
ence between the 
motion of the 
| moon and that 
| of the apsis. (See 
the notes. ) 
| 267 
| 521 
63 
| 893 


| 41 
| { 
tf: ! 


584 


120,000 according to the translation of 


Alfazari. 
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_ The computation of these cycles rests on the mean 
motion of the planets. As a caturyuga is, according to 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a halpa, we 
have only to divide these cycles by 1000, and the 
quotient, is the number of the star-cycles in one catur- 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a haliyuga, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuya. 'The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyugus ox haliyuygas, by being multi- 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
fraction. 

The following table represents the star-cycles speci- 
ally in ἃ caturyuga and kaliyuga, not those in a man- 
vantara, Although the mavantaras are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the saziu/hi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


--- ote eee ot A NT σ.......................... 


το τ a ate im ahhh σ΄͵... 


Their revolutions 


The names of the planets. in a Caturyuga. 


cache Lane CLS ee a Lr were tee -- ἣν ee tee ee ae eee 


Their revolutions 


| 
| ina Kaliyuga. 
= 


Sun ; 4.320,ΟΟΟ | 432,000 
His apsis . oO}? οι, δ 
Moon | 57.753.300 55775380 
tet | Brahmagupta . 488, 105355 48,8107 δ ἢ 
oo Arynbhata 458,219 48,821 ye 

e @ e 1 .- 
Her anomalistic revolution : 57,205,194 Moly 5:726, 5192878 
Brahmagupta. | 232.371 δ, 23.2351 08%) 
3 |The translation of | 
cs li Alfazari | 232,312 ft 23.231 88 
. \Aryabhata 232,316 23,231; 
Mars. 2,296,82835 δ} 229,08245 55 
His apsis . : Of si, On kis 
His node . , : ἐφ Οὐδ, ᾿ Orbos 
Mercury)... 17936998128 | 14793:69Q04%5 
His apsis . ‘ «΄. Οὐδ On ξύν 
His node . . κΑ OF tals 0, $24, 
Jupiter. |. |. | 364,226 y'4%5 36,4224 10 
His apsis . © . - Ψ οὐ Ουὐ δος 
His node . Or. gia O; Oo nt 
VOL. II. B 
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yuga and 
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ponte eee απ πτοςτ προς στο πους ἐς = 
IR ath ae τ Their revolutions | Their revolutions 
rhe names of the planets, | in a Caturynga. in a Kaliynga. 
‘ - 
| pit ππρπρπρ“ρᾳ“ᾳ“ᾳ«Φ«“«ἕΚΒροῦμρ.ἜςὉἍπΠἨ͵Τ ΟΡ eel as 
t '͵ 
| Venus | 7,022,3894523 702, ae ᾿ 
|! Her apsis | O ADK Ox obo 
Her node ΣΟΥ. 0,3 30 7 
| Saturn | 146,567} δῇ 14,655%5 ξουῦ 
’ His apsis O1b40 O71 ἐσὺ 
His ‘node : ; τ τ οὐ 0, bio 1. 
a [΄ he translation of ' 146, 560 51," ΠῚ 0 4 Td, 696252 ὄ 
ΞΟ [ΟΑἸ ανῶτι δι | ! 
= |The correction of ΣῈ χ40,κ60} Ὁ => 14,0568 1p 
he Alsarakhsi . ise ! 
The fixed stars. ‘ ad 120 12 


Ἰ 


a la πῆρα πσστον., -  ...,.,..ὄ.-..β...ς.-.-.-.-ό.. .-.ὕβὕβ...--.-.... «νους φωνῶν νόον 


After we have stated how many of the staraycles of 


a hale fall in a evturynyga and in a kaliynga, according 
to Bralmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
of star-cycles of a caturyyya according to Pulisa the 


number of star-cycles 


1008 ceuburyuyas, 


following table :— 


The names of the 


| 
| 
planets. 
| 
| 
Ι 


; Sune 
| Moon . 
ller apsis . 
fer node. 
Mars 
Mercury 
Jupiter 
Venus 
Saturn 


We meet in this context with a curious circumstance. 


“ το πο meine ete 


The Yugas acearding to Pulisa, 


Number of 
their revola- 
tions ina 
Catur ee 


Bhi 
2,290,524 


_ 17,937,000 


364,220 
7,022, 358 
146,504 


Naiiher of their 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa of 
rooe Catur yu iS. 


| 
dali 
| 
| 


4.320,000,000 
57+753.330,000 
458,219,000 
232/226, οοο 
2,296,.824,000 
! 17,937,000,000 
304,220,000 
7, 022,358, 000 
146.564.000 


of a halpu, firste reckoning 
hata = 1000 caturyugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as’ 
‘These numbers are contained in the 


Number-of their 


revolutions in a 
Kal pa of 
1908 Caturyugas. 


4;354,560,000 
58,215,362,688 
492,124,752 
34,08 3,808 
2,315,198,592 
18,080, 496 000 
367,133,760 
7,078,507,104 
147,736,512 


Kvidently Alfaziri and Ya kt sothetimes heard from 
their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that: his 
calculation of the star-cycle& was that of* the ¢ great Sid- 
dhanta, whilst Av yabhata reckoned with one-thousandth 
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port of 7t. They apparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that dryabhuta (Arab. drjabhad) 
meant a thousandth part, The Hindus pronounce the 
( of this word something between ἃ εὐ and an 7, So 


the consonant became changed to an 7, and people wrote. 


drjabhar” Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r-being changed to a z, and so people wrote dzju- 
bhay. If the Word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus..they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abit-allhasan of Al’ahwaz mentions the revo- 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjubhar, te. 1M 
eaturyugas. I shall represent them in the table such 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directly 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Possibly. 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numpers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
-yuge, which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them, and agree with 
the theory of Pulisa ; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


Their Yugas as parts 


The names of the of a Caturyura 


| 
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Ι 
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| 3 | 
| Sun | 4: 320,000 ἰ 
Moon 575753:330 | 
| Her apsis . 459,219 ; 
ler node. . | 232,220 
Mars 2... | 2,296,828 , 
| aera Ree ee 17,937,020 
Ι Jupiter . . ω| 304,224 
| Venus. . . . | 7,022, 358 
i ' ᾿ 
| Saturn 146.564 ! 
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ΔἸ] πὴ 
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CHAPTER LI. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ADIIMASA,” ‘“ UNA- 
RATRA,” AND THE “ANARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. ᾿ 


Onthelap THE months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 

mut therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year igshorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes np one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annis procrastinationis postponed the 
new year’s day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The, Hindus call the year in which a month is 
repeated in the common language malamiisa. Mala 
meafs tht dirt that clings to the hand. As*such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
ont of the calculation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhamndsa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con- 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former,ends before 
any part of the latter has 8lap%ed, this month is re- 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word dud to distinguish between them. - 

If, e.g. tte month Ashidha is repeated, the first is called Page 212. 
Ashidha, the second Durdshddha. The first month is 

that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin- 

dus consider it as unlncky, and do not celebrate any of 

the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months. The most unlueky time in this month is that 

day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishru-Dharma says: “ Candra Quotation 
(mda) is smaller than sdvana, ic. the lunar year 18 Visa 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, de. durdtra, δα 
Una means gleerease, deficiency. Saura is greater than 
candid by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary αἰέν κα, month. 

This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it.” 

This is a rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
371,'35 lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an whimdsa in the course of 9760 (Ὁ τις 
lunar days, 1.6. in 32 months, or in 2 years, ὃ months, 16 
days, plifs the fraction: ,',7,%,", lunar day,*whith is 
nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. | 

As the religious reason of this theory of intercala- Quotation 

ae . rom the 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which Veda. 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: “If the 
day of conjunction, 2.¢. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s ‘marching from one zodiagal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the prepgeding month falls out of the calculation.” 

The meaning of thts p&ssage is not correct, and the criticisms 
fault must have risen with the man’who recited and °°" 
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translated the passage to me. For a month has thirty 
Innar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
302221 lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 55’ 1g! 221 30% If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at,o° of a zodiacal sign, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find tke 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. «Ase 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sign may naturally take placeon any of the days of the 
month. ΤῸ may even happen that the sun enters two 


consecutive signs on the same month-day (eg. on the 


second or third of two consecutive months). This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4' 40" 37"" 30’ have elapsed of it; for the next follow- 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55' 19" 23! 30', and 
both these fractions (2.e. less than 4' 40} 37!" 30% plus 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. ‘Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 

I suppose, however, that it may have the foHowing 
correct meaning :—If a month elapses in which the sun 
does not march from one sign to another, ¢his month is 
disregarded in the calculation. For if the sun enters 
a sign on the 29th of a month, when at least 4' 4o" 37" 
30” fave elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning With a 
conjunction taking place in Οὐ of a certain sign, you 
find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30° 20! of the twenty-ninth day,.and that he 
enters the next following sign at*25! 39! 22!!! 30" of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 
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- Hence also becomes evident why this month, which 
is disregardad in the calculation, is considered as un- 
lucky. The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particular ly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly 2 reward, viz. the moment of the sun’s entering 
ἃ hew sign. 

“As regards adhamisa, the word means the fiz st month, 
for AD means beyinnin 4 (ae. di). In the books of 
Yaktb Ibn Tarik and of Alfaziri this name is written 
padandsa. Pada (in the orig. J’-Dh) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 


both nagnes; but the reader must be aware that these - 


two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 


words, and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 
I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the ¢wa menths, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one, 

‘he month, as the time from one conjunction to the 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves 
throngh the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that 
of the sun. ‘This is the difference between the motions 
of thes two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, ὦ.6. the solar cycles of a Aw/pa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows howsmany 
more lunar months a ‘aly has than solar months, All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of Whole 
kalpas we call here wntversal, and all months or days 
which we reekon as parts of a part of a halpa, 6.0. 
of a caturyuga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the terminology. 

The’ year has twelve solar months, and likewise 
twelva lunar months. The lunar year is complete with 
twelve months, whilst ¢he solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the adhintisas thirteen months. Now evi- 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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lunar months is represented by these supernumerary: 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months, These, therefore, are the universal adhimdsa 
months. 

The universal solar onthe of a kalpa are +51,840, 
000,000 ; the wniversal lunar mortths of a kalpa are 
53,4 33,300,000. The difference between them‘or the 
‘adhimdsa months 18 1,593, 300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days gf a kalpa, 1,555,200,000,000 ; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000; the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 


‘we divide them-by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 


‘Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 


172,800; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
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178,111; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdsa : 
months, 5211. 

If we further divide the wniversal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adhimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 976,;',6,/, solar days, in 1006,4.84, 
lunar days, and in 990,3,4%% civil days. 

Thig whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a /alpa and the star- 
cycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
catwryuga, a caturyuga has 51,840,000 solar months, 
5 3,433,336 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimdsa months, 
Accordingly a caturyugu has 1,555,200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar days, 47,800,080 days of adhimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers ef fhe months by the 
common divisor of 24, we get 2,160,000 golar months, 
2,226,389 lunar months, 66,389*°adhimdsa months. If 


we divide the Sumbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa, months. If 
we, lastly, divide the universal solar, lunar, and civil 
days ‘of a caturyuga, each kind separately, by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months‘of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhgmdsa month sums up, viz. in 976,438, solar days, 
in 1006,',23.6, Innar days, and in 99033485 civil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimdsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations, 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the dnaritra, 
lit. the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol- 
lowing. 

If we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding ‘number of solar months, and by multi- 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
luna: months or days of the same period is the same, 
lus an increase which forms one or several adhdindsa. 
mouths.. If we reduce this increase to «dhiindst months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal aidhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunér days, te. those which correspond to «the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are less than the lunar days; for one civil 
day is greater than one lunar day. ‘Therefore, in order 
to find that which is sought, we must subtract some- 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted is called dnardira. 

The dnardtra of the partial lunar days stands in the 
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civil days are less than the universal lunar days. The 
universal lunar days of a kulpa are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger thay the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni- 
versal dnardtru. 

‘Both these numbers may be diminished by the com-° 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 aini- 
versal Junar days, and 55,739 universal nnardira, days. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 tuardtra days. The com- 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
ἡ ένα days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the dna- 
rdtra, which we shall hereafter want for the compu-. 
tation of the ahuryana. The word meays sum of days ; 
for dh means day, and aryana, sum. 

Yaktb Ibn Tirik has made a mistake in the compu- 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa*from 
the civil days of a kalpa, 1.6. the universal civil days. 
But this is not the case. We get the solar-days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the praduct by 30, in 
ordey to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

fn the computation of the lunar days ‘he has first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the dnardtra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to.subtract the civil days from the lunar days. 
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ON THE CALCULATION OF ‘‘AHARGANA” IN GENERAL, 
THAT IS, THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INTO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSA, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS. 


Tut general method of resolution is as follows :—The 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, [and this sum is multiplied by 30;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the saurdharyana, 1.6. the 
sum Of the partial solar days. 

You write down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, ve. the number 
which represents the wniversal adhundsa months, The 
product you dwide by 172,800, 1.6. the number which 
represents the waiversal solar months. The quotien,you 
get, as far as it contains complete days, is added to the 
number in the second place, and the sum represents the 
cundrdhargana, i.e. the sum of the partial lunar days, 

The latter number is again written down in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
55,739, 1.6. the number which represents the wniversul 
inardtre days, and divide the product by 3,562,220, 1.6. 


the number which represents the universal lunar days. 


The quotient you get, ag far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the refnaifder is the sdvandharganc, 
1.6. the sum of ctyil days which we wanted to find. 
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However, the reader must know that this computa- 
tion applies to dates in which there arp only complete 
adhimdsa and dnardtra days, without any fraction. I, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a halpa, or a caturyuga, or a kaliyuga, this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happer that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of ad/imdsa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the hialpa, caturyuga, or kaliyuya a given number 
of years commences, we use ἃ special method of com- 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

We shall carry out this method for the begin- 
ning of the Indian year Sakakiila 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these com- 
putations. 

lirst we compute the time from the beginning οἷα 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma- 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas- 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by ,the well-known number of the days of a kalpa 
(1,577,916,450,000 civil days, vide i. Ὁ. 368), we get 
oP574,797,018,600,000 as the sum of fhe days of 6068 
heaelgues. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 9 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding Aalpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, Ὑ. i p. 370), and have 
explained that a hritayuga is equal to four-tenths of it, 
1.6. 631,166,580 days, A‘maheantara has seventy-one 
times as much, 1.6. 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six manvantaras and their savidhtz, consisting of seven 
kyritayuga, are , 676, 610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. '‘lherefore the 
six manvantaras end with a ‘Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Of-the seventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven caturyugas, ἴ.6. 42,603,744,150 days. If 
we, divide this nurhber by 7, we get a remainder of 2 
Therefore the twenty-eighth catwryuga begins with a 
Thursday. 

The days of the yegas which have elapsed of the 

present caturyuga are 1,420,1 24,805. The division by 
7 gives the remainder 1. Therefore the kaliyuga begins 
with a Friday. 
_ Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
jhave nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number by 30 we get days, 
viz. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number. 
If, therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz. the 
partial solar ays. . 

Multiply this number by 5 311 and divide the pro- 
duct by 172,80q. The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018323. If, in multi- 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi- 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa dayy, 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sufi of 732,091,176,5 38, 1.6. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 55,739, and 
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dividing the product by 3,562,220, we get the partial 
unardtra days, Viz., 11,455,224, 575¢ 747841, 

This sum of days without the fraction is subtracted 
from the partial lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents:‘the number of, the οὐ 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days ἐβ ἃ Wednesday. 
‘Therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhimdsa time, we 
divide the adhimdsa. dayg by 30, and the quotient 15 
the number of the adhimdsas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,061,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants 1 day, 8 minutes, 30 eae! | more, 

The sane We have here used the solar and lunar days, the 


edleulation ype . 
applied ton Adhimdsa and τι να days, to find ἃ certain past 


cating. 


according to Portion of a /alpa. We shall now do the same to find 

it Pulisa’ the past portion of a caturyuya, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a gaturyuga 
which we have used for that of a kalpa, for both 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (6... that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each yunakdra and its bhdgabhéra, which we 
here mention together, correspond to éach other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a mudtiplicator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand- 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form gunedr. The*second term means each 
divisor. It occurs in the astrorfomical handbooks in 
the form bahcdr. 

It would be useless if w@ were to exefnplify this com- 
putation on a cvtwryuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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magupta, as according to him a caturynya is simply one- 
thousandth of a kadpa. We should only bave to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and in 
every other respect get the same results. ‘Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caturyuya, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a d:alpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caburyuya 3,244,132, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. 1 we multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhinuisa months of a caturyuya or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a caturynya, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of mdhi- 
wus months 1,196,525448 37. 

Further, the past 3,244,132 years of the eaturyuya 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the dnardtra days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a eaturynya, we 
get as the number of tinardtra days 18,835,700,° 35, εν. 
Accordingly, the civil days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caturyuga are 1,184,947,570, and 
this it was which we wanted to find. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the 
Pulisa-siddhtnta, describing a similar method of cor- 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “We first mark the 
kalpas ‘which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present Aalpa, 1.6. 6068. We multiply this 
number by the number of the caturyugas of a kalpe, 
ic, 1008. Thus we yet,the product 6,116,544. ‘This 
number we multiply by the number of the yugas of a 
caturyuga, i.e. 4, and get the-product 24,466,176. This 
number we multiply by the number of years of a yuga, 
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ὖ.6. 1,080,000, and get the product 26,423,470,080,000 
These are the years which have elapsed before the 
present halpr. 

We further multiply the latter number by 12, 80 as 
to get months, viz. 317,081;640,960,000. We write 
down this number in two different places. 

In the one place, we multiply it by the number of 
the adhimdésa months of a caturyuga, Ἴ.6. 1,593,336, ΟΥ 
a corresponding number which has been mentioned in 
the preceding, and we divide the product by the num- 
ber of the solar months of ~@ caturyuga, 1.¢. 51,840,000. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months, viz. 
9;745,709;7 50,784. 

This number we add to the number written in the 
second place, and get the sum of 326,827,350,710,784., 
Multiplying this number by 30, we get the product 
9,804,820,521,323,520, viz. lunar days. 

This number is again written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the dnardtra 
of ἃ caturyuga, v.¢. the difference between civil anddunar 
days, and divide the product by the lunar days of a catur- 
yuga, Thus we get as quotient 153,416,869,240, 320, 
ic. tardive days. 

‘We subtract this number from that one written 
in the second place, and we get as remainder 
9,65 1,403,065 2,083.200, 1.6. the days which have elapsed 
ofe the life of Brahman before the présent falpa, 
or the days of 6068 kalpas, each kalpa having 
1,590,541,142,400 days. Dividing this sum of days 
by 7, we get no remainder. ‘This period of time ends 
with a Saturday, and the present A:a/pa commences 
with a Sunday. 'This shows that the beginning of the 
life of Brahman too was a Sunday. 

Of the current kalpa there havé elapsed six manvan- 
taras, each of 72 caturyugas, and each caturyuga of 
4,320,000 years. Theref6re "six manvantaras have 
1,866,240,000 years. This number we compute in the 
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same way as we have done in the preceding example. 
Thereby we find as the number of days of six complete 
manvantaras, 681,660 ,489,600. Dividing this number 
by 7, we get as remainder 6. ‘Therefore the elapsed 
manvantaras end with a Friday, and the seventh man- 
vantara begins with a Saturday. 

Of the current manvantara there have elapsed 27 
caturyugas, which, according to the preceding method 
of computation, represent the number of 42,603,780,600 
days. The twenty-seventh caturyuga ends with a 
Monday, and the twenty- -eighth begins with a Tues- 
day. 

Of the*current caturyuga there have elapsed three 
yugas, OY 3,240,000 years. ‘These represent, according 
to the preceding method of computation, the number 
‘of 1,183,438,350 days. Therefore these three yugas 
end with a Thursday, and kaliyuga commences with a 
Friday. 

Accordingly, the sum of days which have elapsed 
of the kalpa is 725,447,708,550, and the sum of days 
which have elapsed between the beginning of the life 
of Brahman and the beginning of the present Aaliynya 
18 9,652,129,099,791,750. 

To judge from the quotations from Aryabhata, as we 
have not seen a book of his, he seems to reckon in the 
following manner :— 

The sum of days of a enturyuga is 1,577,917,5@0. 
The time betweén the beginning of the dalpa and the 
beginning of the kaliyuga is 725,447,570,625 days. 
The time between the beginning of the kalp« and our 
gauge-date is 725,449,079,845. The number of days 
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which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before the — 


present kalpa 1 i8 9,65 1,401,81 7,120,000. 

This is the correct method for the resolution of years 
into days, and all other measures of time are to be 
treated in accofdance with this. 

We have ise! pointed out (on p.°26) a mistake 
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of γα κὰν Thn Tarik in the calculation of the universal 
solar and dnurdira days. As he translated from the 
Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He mentions in his book also the method - 
of ahargana, i.e. the resolution of years, but his-descrip- 
tion is not correct ; for he says :— 

‘Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the «dhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time im question, according to -the 
well-known rules of ad/imdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete ad/imdsa mouths plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for 
he multiplies by the partial adhimdsa instead of the 
universal, 

Besides, Yaktth mentions in his book another and 
perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 
“When you have found the number of months of 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months to- 
géther with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

“This number you multiply by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the lunar days. 

Tf, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the ‘sum would represent 
the partial solar days; and if this number were further 
computed according to the pre8eding method, we should 
get the adhimdsa days together with the solar days.” 
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- The rationale of this calculation is the following :—If 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the 
universal adhinidisa months, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhamdsa time by which we have multiplied. 
‘As, now, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lunar 
months) and the division remains the same. ‘The quo- 
tient is the sum of that ntimber which is multiplied 
and that one which is sought for, 1.6. the lunar days. 

We have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal 
dnardtva days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of d@nardtra 
-days which belongs to the number of Junar days in 
question. However, the civil days ina δα. are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the dénardtra 
days. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days mznvs their due portion of 
dnardtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 

a halpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a Avy) 
minus the complete number of dnardtra days (of a 
kalpa); and the latter number are the mucecersal civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of Innar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and dévide 
the product by the universal Innar days, we get as 
quotient the nupber of civil days of the date in ques- 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In- 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
kalpa), we divide by 3,562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation. 

It is the following :—* They multiply the elapsed years 
of the kalpa by 12, and add to the product the com- 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year. 
The sum they wzite down above the number 6¢ 9,120, 
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(Lacuna. ) 
and the number they get is subtracted from the num- 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial a¢dhimdsa months. This number 
they add to that one which is written down in- the. 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by-30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
number by 11, and write the product under it, Then 
they divide it by 403,963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number, They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial dnardira days. This, 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and the pemoineer) is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.’ 

The rationale of this computation is the following :— 
If we divide the universal solar months by the uni- 
versal adhimisa months, we get as the measure of one 
athimdsa month 32,°3,4, solar months. ‘The double 
of this is 65 1.35, solar months, If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quofient is the number of the partial adhimdsas. How- 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
ὑδ subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por- 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion.: 

If we make this penta for our gauge-year, we 
get the fraction of τοῦ ἶσον and dividing both num- 
bers by 15, we get gyaieg. 

It would also be possible here to réckon by single 
adhimdsas instead of double ones, and in that case it 
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would not be necessary to double the remainder. But 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adhimdsus, we get the fraction 
of .85445, which may be reduced by 96 as a common 
‘divisor. ‘Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 a8 the diyisor. In this the inventor of the 
ntethod has shown his sagacity, for the reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 
His method (7.e. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation 
of the tinaritra days is the following :— 
If we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- 
versal dnardira days, we get as quotient 63 and a 
‘fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor 
450,000. ‘Fhus we get 630 000 6 Ὁ lunar days as the period 
of time within which one t@nardtra day sums up. It 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get ,°, 
and a remainder of a 45, which, if expressed in 
minutes, is equal to 0’ 59” 54”. 

_ Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough way, 10 instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one tinardtra day 
sums up in 632% or 79° lunar days. 

If we now multiply the number of dnuardtra Aays, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
6352-483, the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 634°. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days’ by τ, on the supposition that the 
quotient 1s equal to the first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion he 
(the author of Pulisa-Siddhdnta) had not computed accu- 
rately, but only apprpximatively. For if we multiply 
the universal dnardtra days by 703, we get the product 
17,633,032 ,650,000, which isgmore than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 
lunar days by 11, we get the product 17,632,989,000, 000, 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 
If we divide by this number the product gf eleven times 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 
riticismsof "This is the number used by the inventor of the 
this mothod, . 
method. If there were not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 +-a fraction); his: 
method would be perfectly correct. Llowever, there 
remains ἃ fraction of 74.27, or τς, and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has increased. The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 
Τὰν Because the majority of the Hindus, in reckoning 
ia ise [ον their years, require the a/hindsa, they give the pre-. 
ἜΝ ference to this method, and are particularly painstaking 
or kalimuge, IN describing the methods for the computation of the 
adhimdsa, disregarding the methods for the compu- 
tation of the d@nardtra days and the swum of the days 
(chargana). One of their methods of finding the ad- 
hinvdsa for the years of a kalpa or caturyuya or kaliyuya 
is this :— . 

They write down the years in three different places. — 
They multiply the upper number by 1c the middle by 
248<, and the lower by 7739. ‘Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by 9600, and the quotients 
ate days for the middle number and avama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients s added to the 
number in the upper place. ‘The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhimdsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two places is the fraction of the current qdhamdsa. 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

Ya κὰν Ibn Tarik states this method quite correctly. 
We shall, as an example, carry out this computation for 
ourgauge-year. The yearsof thekalpawhich have elapsed 
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till the moment of the gauge- -date are 1,972,948,132. 
We write down this number in three different places. 
The upper number we multiply by ten, by which it 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
- 4,894,884,315,492. The lower number we multiply ‘by 
7739, and get the product 15,268,645,593,548. ‘The 
latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 
for the muddle number as quotient 509,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo- 
tient of 1,590.483,915 andea remainder of 9548. The 
sum of these two remainders is 17,840. ‘This fraction 
(i.e. 17443.) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 
sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
, 21,829,849,018, i. adhimdsa days, plus 193 day of the 
current adjiindsa day (i.e. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is cilled Sh-D-D. This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox. 

Further, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to the years of the hulpa, we get 
the sum of 2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3. ‘Therefore the sun has, in ¢he 
year in question, entered Aries ona Tuesday. 

The two nuanbers which are used as multiplicators 
for the numbers in the middle and lower places are to 
be explained in the following manner :— 

Dividing the civil days οἱ ἃ halpa by the solar cycles 
of a halpa, we get as quotient the number of days which 
compose a year, 7.¢.°3661:116-450000, Reducing this 
fraction by the common divisor of 450,000, we get 
3652483. The fractiowi nfay be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it 4s it is, in order 
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that this fraction and the other fractions which occur 
in the further course of this computation should have 
the same denominator. 

Dividing the universal wnardtra days by the solar 
years of a kalpa, the quotient is the number of dnardira 
days which belong to a solar year, viz. 52432 83:30: 
days. Reducing this fraction by the ,common’ divisor 
of 450,000, we get 57739 days. The fraction may fu» 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3. 

The measures of solar and lunar years are about 360 
days, as are also the civil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one of these measures, the lunar year, is used. in this 
computation, whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for. The sum οὐ the two quotients (of the - 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two kinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, like the Llindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of ‘the 
middle and lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor xX 10 = 96,000, and we get 194220. 
Reducing this fraction by the half, we get 53). 

In this chapter (p. 27) we have vend eeplained 
that by multiplying the days by 531f, and dividing 
the product by 172,800, we get the number of the 
adhimdsas. lf we now multiply the number of years 
instead of the days, the product is 1,5 of the product 
which we should get when multiplying by the number 
of days. If we, therefore, want fo have the same quotient 
which we get by the first divjsion, we must divide by 
ste Of the divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
viz. 480 (for 360 x 480 = 172,800). 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by 
Pulisa : ‘‘ White down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. -In the one place multiply 
it by 1111, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient.is the 
number of the gdhimdsa months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there is one, represents that part of an 
adhimdsa month which is in course of formation. Mul- 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac- 
tions of the current adhimdsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following :— 

If you divide the solar months of a caturyuga by the 
-culhimdsa months of a οὐ γα, in accordance with the 
theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient 3233352. Ifyou 
divide the months by this number, you get.the com- 
plete adhimdsa months of the past ey of the catur- 
yuge or kalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, in applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, as the frattion of the divisor, 35532, which may 
be reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby we get 
ie BOO 

Pulisa has, in,this calculation, reckoned by the solar 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 
For he says: ‘“You write this number of days in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
271 and divide the product by 4,050,000. The quo- 
tient you subtract from, the number in the other 
place and divide the remainder by 976. The quo- 
tient is the number of’ adhimdsa months, days, and 
day-fractions.”’, 

Further he says: “The reason of this is, that by 
dividing the days of a caturyuya by the adhimdsa 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 
of 104,064. The common divisor for thig number and 
for the divisor is 384. Redncing the fraction thereby, 
we get  υπνίουυ days.” 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit: 
similar blunders. ‘he matter is this :— 

Those days which are divided by the adhdmdga 
months are of necessity sol days. The quotient con- 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Both 
denominator and numeratos have as common divisor the 
number 24. Reducing the fraction thereby, we get 


If we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of «dhimdsa months to fractions, we get, 
47,800,000 a8 denominator. <A divisor gomimon to both 
this denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get 392] υσ- 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopts 
as divisor by the just-mentioned coinmmon divisdr, 1.6. 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in a caturyngd. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. If we want to base shis method on 
the rules of Brabmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the adhimds« months, the result will be, 
according to the method employed by_ hint, double the 
aniount of the adhimésa. 

Further, a similar method may be used for the com- 
putation of the daardira days, 

Write down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply the number by 
50.663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub- 
tract’ the quotient from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction. ° 

In the furfher very lengthy speculations of the 
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Hindus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the avama, ἀρ. the remainder of the partial dnardtra, 
for the remainders which, we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding 
rules of resolution will also be able to carry out the 
opposite function, the composition, if a certain amount 
af past days of a kalpa or caturyuga be given. ‘To 
make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary 
rules. 

If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the latter must necessarily be civil days, i.e. the differ- 
ence between the lunar days and the dnaritru days. 
This difference (1.6. the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their w%nardtra as the difference between the 
universal lunar days and the universal dwardtra days, 
viz. 1,577,916,450,000, to the universal dnardira days. 
The latter number (7... 1,577,916,4.50,000) is represented 
by 3,506,481. If wemultiply the given days by 55,7309, 
and flivide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre- 
sents the partial dnardtia days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number of lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. ‘These 
lunar days stand in the same relation to the adhimdsa 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni- 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz. 160,299,900,000, 
to the universal aihimdsa days, which number (A.c. 
160,299,900,000) is represented by the number 178,111. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhimdsa days. Subtract- 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what we want 
to find. 

#.g. the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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our gauge-year are 720,635,951,963. This number is 
given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 
years and months are equal to this sum of days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
the product by 3,506,481. The quotient is 11,455,224,575 
dnardtra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The sum is 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply thet by 


5311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
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is the number of adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, 1.e. pantial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of 
23,675,377,584, 1.0. solar months. Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same 
number of years of which our gauge-datesconsists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Yakib Ibn Tarik has a note to the same effect: 
“Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
days and divide the product by the universal "civil 
days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the tiniversal 
adhimdsa days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotient gives the adh%mdsa months, 
Multaply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is tlte following :— 
We have already mentioned that the given number of 
days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their dinardtra, as the univergal civil days are the dif- 
ference between the universal lynar days and their 
universal dnardtva. These tWo measures stand in a 
constant relation to each other, Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places. Now, these-are equal to the-sum of the solar 
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and adhimdsa days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adh- 
mdsa days. "Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimdsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
. being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 

The following‘rule of Yakfib for the computation of 
the partial dnardtra days by means of the partial adhi- 
masa months is found in all the manuscripts of his 
book :— 

“The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current avhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal dna- 
rdtra days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa. 
The sum is the number of the past anardiras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. For the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the caturyuga 
up to our gange-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, 1,196,525443¢% Multiplying this number by 
the dnardtra of the caturyuya, we get the product 
30,01 1,600,06$,4 26,5,';. Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578,927. Adding 
this to the adhimdsa, we get the sum 1,775.452. And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contra. “Ys 
the number of *dnardtra days is 18.835,700. Nor is 
the product of fhe multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTIIS, ACCORDING τὸ SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERT&IN DATES 
OR MOMENTS OF TIME. 


Nor all the eras which in the calendars are resolved: 
into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 
when just an addimdsa or dnardtra happens to be com- 
plete. Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhinuisa and daardtra certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these‘rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

Fest, we mention the rule of the Ahandakhdadyaka, 
becanse this calendar is the best known of all, and pre- 
ferred by the astronomers to all others 

Brahmagupta says: “Take the year of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
and add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product thp days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

“Write down this number in three djfferent places. 
Add κα both to the middle and lower numbers, and 


divide the lowest one by 14,945. Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you haye got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com- 
plete adhimdsa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhinidsa month. 

“Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul- 
tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum by 111,573. 
Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis- 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 
Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the dnaritra days, the remainder 
the avanas.. Spbtract the dnardtra days from the upper 
number. ‘lhe remainder is the number of civil days.” 

This is the ahargana of the Khaudukhddyaka,  Vivid- 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week- 
day of: which the date in question falls. 

We exemplify this rnle inthe case of onr gauge-year, 
The corresponding year of the Sulaldla is 98 3. We 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 360. 
We multiply ié by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. The produst is 
131.760, 2.6. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 
We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765ein both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub- 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Then we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents tl the number of months. There 
is besides ἃ remainder of τ M ultiplying the months 
by 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to the 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz. 135,780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by 11, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, 1.6. 43,628, is.dis-. 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494,064, We 
divide it by 703. ‘The quotient is 2125, and the re- 
mainder, 1.6. avama, is 14%. We subtract the quotient 
from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid- 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Thérefore the 
Ist of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There- 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them by the 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Yazdlajird 399, the 18th Isfan- 
ddrmadh. Before the adhdmdsa month becomes com- 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five gha{é, 
2,6. two hours, In consequence, the yeay is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

Method of The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
book «(- Al-arkand, according to a bad translation : “Tf you 
* γγαῃῦ to know the Arkand, i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul- 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, ayd the years of 

the realm of Sindh, 1.6. the time till the month Safar, 

A.H. 117, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 

109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re- 

presents the years of the Shakh. | 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com- 
plete years of the Aera Yazdagirdi, and subtract there- 
from 33. ‘The remainder®rejfresents the years of the 
Shakh. Or ydu may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Arkand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product, Add te the sum the years of the Aera 
Yazdajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Shakh.” 

I believe that the here-mentioned Shas is identical 
with-Saka. However, the result of this calculation does 
not lead-us to the ΟΥ̓ era, but to the Gupta era, which 
here isresolved into days. If the author of the Arkand 
began with 90, multiplied them by 6, added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
latter method mentions, coincides with the eighth Daimih 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. ‘Therefore he makes the 
‘month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Daimih. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter- 
calated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird, by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
‘this era for our gauge-year would be 405. ‘hese 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 548, represent the sum of 953 years 
as the year of the Sakakdla. By the subtraction of 
that amount? which the author has mentioned, it Ἐν 
changed into the corresponding year of the Gupta- 
kdla. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargana are identical with those of the method of the 
Khandakhddyaka, as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find in a manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a method 
is without any foundation. 


Next follows the method of Vijayanandin in his 
VOL. I. 
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canon called Karanatilaka: ‘‘Take the years of the 
Sakakila, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re- 
mainder by 12, and add te the product the complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
one number by 900, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhimdsa 
months. Add it to the number in the second-place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num- 
ber in two different places. Multiply the gne number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. ‘The quotient represents the dnardtra days, 
and the remainder the aramas. Subtract the dnardtra 
days from the lunar days. The remainder is the ahar- 


gana, being reckoned from midnight as the beginning.” 


We exemplify this method in the use of our gauge- 
year. We subtract from the corr esponding year of the 
Sakakéla (95 3) 888, and there remains 65. This num- 
ber of years is equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the-one place 
we multiply it by goo, add thereto 661, and divide the ° 
product by 29,282. The quotient gives 2339328 adha- 
mdcet months. ᾿ 

The multiplicator is 30. By being multiplied by it. 
the months are changed into days. The product, how- 
ever, 15 again multiplied by 30. ‘The divisor is the pro- 
duct of the multiplication of 976 ples the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
belong to the same kind (ic. that both represent days). 
Further, we add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 (red 24,090), 1.6. lunar days. | | 

We write them down in {wo different places. The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,398,000 (read 79,497,000), Adding thereto 64,106 
(read 69,601), we get the sum 709,462,104 (read 
79,566,601). By dividing it by 210,902, we get the 
quotient 376 (read 307), 1.6. tnardtva days, and a re- 
mainder of 1932.33 (read Ao 542,), 1.6. the avamas. We 
subtract the dnardtra days from the lunar .days, 
written in the gecond place, and the remainder is 
the civil ahargana, t.c. the sum of the civil days, viz. 
23,684 (read 23,713). 

The method of the Paicu-Siddhdntikd of Varfihami- 
hira is the following: “'Take the years of the Sukekdla, 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply the one 
‘number by 7 and divide the product by 228. ‘The 
quotient is the number of m/himdsa months. Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 11, add to the product 514, and divide 
the sum by 703. Subtract the quotient from the num- 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
get is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Varihamihira says, is the method of thesSid- 
dhanta of the Greeks, 

We exemplify, this method in one of our gange-years. 
From the years of the Sakak‘ila we subtract 427. The { 
remainder, ὁ.6. "5206 years, is equal to 6312 months. 
The corresponding number of udhimdsu months is 193 
and a remainder of 15, The sum of these months 
together with the other months is 6505, which are equal 
to 195,150 lunar days. 

The additions which occur in this method are required 
on account of the fractions of time which adhere to the 
epoch of the era in question. The multiplication by 7 is 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time οὗ 
one (himdsa, which he reckons as 32 mopths, 17 days, 
8 ghatt, and about 34 cashaka. 

Further, we write down the lunar days in two diffe- 
rent places. ‘he lower number we multiply by 11, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164.° 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, 1.6. the 
dnerdtra days, and a remainder of 202, We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, 1.6. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. | 

The theory of Varihamihira comes very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
nuinber of the a/hinuisa days of the gauge-date is 14,. 
whilst in the calculations which we have, made, starting 
from the beginning of the dv/pu, we found it to be 123, 
which is nearly equal to 14 (εχ p. 29). 

In a Muhammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-hurkan we find the same method of calculation, but 
applied to and starting from another era, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajird, According to this book, the beginning of the 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of*Daiméh of the 
yearel10 of Yazdagird. ‘The method may be tested in 
the following manner :— 

°“ Take seventy-two years, change them‘into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
S64. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the rst of Shabin of the year 197, and the 
ist of the month in which you happen to be. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 7 and divide the product by 228.- 
Add the quotient to the upper number and multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which have elapsed of the month in which you 
are, Write down this number in ὑπο different places. 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 
I1. Divide he product by 703, and subtract the quo- 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
‘avamas. Add 1 to the number of days and divide the 
sum by’ 7. The gemainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls.” 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
_ months. 

We shall again exemplify this method in the case of 
our gauge-date, 1.6. the beginning of Rabi 1., a.w. 422. 
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Between the above-mentioned Ist of ShabAn and the date 


latter date there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted by the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months. 
Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the a/himdsa months, viz. 109. 
Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
get the sum 3668. Multiply it by 30, and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different Ὁ] ἀὐδές Add to the lower number 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 70%. The quotient is 1722 and a remain- 
der of 292, ἐ.6. the avamas. Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 108 1318, repre- 
sents the civil days. 

This method is to be amended in the following way : 
You must know that between the epoch of the era here 
used and the first of Sha'b§n, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,458 days, 1.4. 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three ‘years and two months. If we further 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 
between that 1st Sha'bin and the 1st Rabi’ I. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 3571, and, together with 
the adhimdsa months, 3680 months, 1.6. 110,400 days. 
The corresponding number of dnurdira days is 1727, 
and a remainder of 319 αὐτῆι. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now sub- 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, de. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 


stated. 
Methon! of | The method of Durlabha, a native of Multiin, is the 
αὐ] θα of : 
Multin. — following :—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 


Lankika-kfila. Thesumisthe Sakakila. He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into. 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the curreit year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77, and divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, so as to 
get adhimdsa. months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the sum by 30. He writes 
down the product together with the past days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 686. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403,963, and adds the quotient to the middle number. 
{le divides the sum by 703. The quatient represents 
the μέλι, days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. The remainder is the civil ahargana, 1.6. the 
sum of the civil days of the date in question. - 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After fhe author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk‘ of ‘it is unchanged. How- 
ever, the Karanasira forbids introducing any innovations 
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which in the method of ahargana deviate to some other 
process. Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it is the following :— 

He subtracts 821 from the years of the Sakakéila. 
The remainder is the basis. This would be the year 


132 for our gauge-year. He writes down this number 


in three different places. He multiplies the first num- 
ber by 132 degrees. ‘The product gives the number 
17,424 for our gauge-date. He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 
He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, &c., viz. 89’ 46”. Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in the upper place 
112, changing, the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. Thus he gets 48 circles 
358° 41’ 46”. This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. 

Farther, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sam by 12, and the quotient represents 
yhatis and minor portions of time. Thns we get 27° 
23° 29”, 1.6. adhimdsa days. No doubt this aie: 
represents the »pasb portion of the adhimdsa monéh, 
which is at pr esent in the course of formation. 

The author,.in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the adhimdse month is found, makes the 
following remark :— 

He divides the lunar number which we have men- 
tioned, viz. 132° 46’ 34%, by 12. ‘Thereby he gets as 
the portio anni 11° 3" 52’ 50°’, and as the portio mensis 
0° 55’ 19” 24“ 10". By means of the latter portio he 
computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up aS 2 years, 8 months, 16 days, 4 gha{t, 45 
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cushaka. 'Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. ‘The quotient represents the dnardtra 
days, viz. 106%. 
Ilowever, as I have not beén able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find’ 
it, but 1 mnst remark that the amount of ¢nardtra 
days which corresponds to a single adhimdsa month is 


ΤΉ ΒΤ. 
16,56 e's 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


ON THE COMPUTATION. OF THE MEAN PLACES OF THK 
PLANETS. 


Ir we knew the number of cycles of the planets in a 
kalpa. or eaturyuga, and further know how many cycles 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also 
‘know that the sum-total of the days of the Aalpa or 
caturyuga stands in the same relation to the sum-total 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa or caturyuga 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 
most generally used method is this :— 

The past days of the dalpa or caturyuga are multi- 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a /alpa or caturyuga. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. ‘These, however, because not wanted, are dig- 
regarded. 

The remainder which you get by the division is mul- 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuya by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre- 
sents signs of the ecliptic. » The remainder of this divi- 
sion is multiplied by.30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 
The remainder-of this division is multiplied by 60, 
and is divided by the same divisor. -The quotient 
represents minutes. 


Goneral 
method for 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. ἡ 

“The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but: his 
method differs, as follows:—‘ After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer- 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493.150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

‘The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo- 
tient represents degrees. 'The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product, 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor, The quotient 
represents seconds. 

‘This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor Values. The quo- 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet Which 
we want to find.” 

Lhe fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pro- " 


᾿ duct by the days of a cutwryuga, because his whole 


con®utation is based on the caturyuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient which you 
cot if you divide the number of days of a “calur Yuya. by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 
I 31,493,150. 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor, but instead of doing this, © 
he divided by the quotient which you get if yon divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

Accor ding to the same analogy, he wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient. which 
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you get if you divide the second number by 60. How- 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of ὃ, Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
‘the: following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul- 
tiplying by 60. 

If we apply this method to a /:alpu according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is 131,493,037,500. 
The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. ‘The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
.is divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this divjsion there is the fraction of }. There- 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375. 


and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 


minutes. 

Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the /alpa 
and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sums of 
their days, but prefers to them the /aliyuya, in order 
o facilitate the calculation, Applying the preceding 
method of ahargana to the precise date of the λείη, 
we multiply its sum of days by the star-cycleseof a 
kalpa. Tothe product we add the basis, i.e. the remain- 
ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning δὲ 
the kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 
of the haliyugaeviz. 157.791,645. The quotient repre- 
sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder we compute in the above-described 
manner, and thereby we find the mean place of the 
planet. 

The here-mentioned bascs, are the following for the 
single planets :— 
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For Mars, 4,308,768,000. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896,000. 

For Jupiter, 4,313,520,000. 

For Venus, 4,304,448,000. | 

For Saturn, 4,305,312,000. 

For the Sun’s apsis, 933,120,000. 

ior the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

Vor the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 

At the same moment, 1.6. at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in Οὗ of Aries, and there was neither a plus nor 
a minus consisting of an wdhimdsa month pr of tna- 
ratia days. 

In the above-mentioned cunones or calendars we find 
the following method :—“ The ahargana, 1.6. the sum of 
the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
multiplied by a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled ouce more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as thef are, or multi- 
pliee by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

“ Sometimes, too, certain numbers axe adopted, as 6.0. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with o° of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khandakhddyaka and Kargnatilaka. However, the 
author of the Karanasdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
chargana from this momgnt. But these methods are 
very subtle, aud are SO numerous, that none of them has 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 
from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 

The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the planets ard similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE PLANETS, THEIR DISTANCES 
ANID SIZES. 
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quotation from the Vishnu-Purdna and from the com- 
mentary of Patafijali, according to which the place of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the traditional view vf the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsyn-Purdae. :— 

“'The distance of heaven from the earth is equal to 
the radius of the carth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
‘The‘pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can- 
not be counted by man. Those who impygn this view 

maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun, and she becomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.” 

We shall now give some quotations from the books 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herawith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The VdyuePurdna says: “The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he attracts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the 
snow, and 300 for the air.” 

In another passage it says: ‘‘Some of them (v.¢. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
contfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the Vayu-Purdna 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: ‘The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with 0” of Pisces 
by 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain- 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Arfother passage: “The heat of the sun and _ his 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire. 
In the nerth, the sun falls into the water during the 
night ; therefore he becomes red.” 

Another passage: “‘ In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahmaneper- 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of {ποδὶ 
ig the common fire, which requires wood and is extin- 
guished by water. Another third is the sun, and the 
last third is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
fire, which cannot be extinguished by water. The sun 
attracts the water, the lightning shines through the 
rain, but the fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themselves.” 

The Hindus seem to belieye that the heavenly bodies 
nourish themselves by: the ‘vapours, which also Aris- 
totle mentions as the theory of certain people. Thus 
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the author of the Vishnu-Dharma explains that “ the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. If the sun did 
not exist, there would not be a star, nor angel, nor man.” 
On tho The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
the stars, stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun aloft is of fiery: 
essence, self-shining, and per accidens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite tohim. They reckon, ac- 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 
bodies as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
Quotation height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishmi- 
Violen Dharma says: “The stars are watery, and the rays of 
Pharma. the gun illuminate them in the night. Those who by. 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars.” 

All the stars are called édra, which word is derived 
from ftarana, t.e. the passage. The idea is that*those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reachcd bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to ᾿ 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fixed stars, the word. nakshatra also 
applies to all the fixed stars; for it means not increas- 
ing and not decreasing. I for my part am inclined to 
think that this Increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author of the last-mentioned book (Vishnu- 
Dharma) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
‘Cas the moon: increases and decreases.” 

Further, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: “The stars which do not perish be- 
fore the end of the kalpy are equal toa nikharva, i.e. 
100,000,000,000. The numberof those which fall down 
before the end of a dalpa is unknown. Only he can 

eknow it who dwells in the height during a hadpa.” 


wt 
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-Vajra spoke : “Ὁ Markandeya, thou hast lived during 
six kalpas. This is thy seventh λαύρα, Therefore why 
dost thou not know them ?” 

He answered : “If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, I should 
not be ignorant of them. However, they perpetually 
raise some pious man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore I do not keep them in my memory.” 

Regarding the diameters of sun and moon and their 
shadows the Matsya-Purdna says: “The diameter of 
the body of the sun is 9000 yojunas ; the diameter of 
the moon ig the double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Vidyu-Purina, except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it 1s equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. 

Another author says: ‘The apsis 1s 50,000 yojanas.” 

Regarding the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
Purdna says: “The circumference of Venus is one- 
sixteenth of the circumference of the moon, that of 
Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus, 


that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 


that of Mercury three-fourths of that of Mars.” 
The same statement is also found in the Vadyu-Purdiea, 

The same two books fix the circumference of the 
great fixed stars ag equal to that of Mercury. The nex€ 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the 
following classes*400, 300, and 200. But there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller circumferencethan 150 yojanas, 

Thus the Vdyu-Purdna. But the Matsya-Purdnu 
says: ‘‘ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and 100 yojanas. But there is no fixed 
star with less circumference than a half yojana.” 

The latter statement, howgyer, looks suspicious to 
me, and is perhaps a fault in the manuscript. 


The author οὐ" Vishnu-Dharma says, νοὶ g the 
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words of Miirkandeya: “ Abhijit, the Falling Eagle ; 
Ardrd, the Sirius Yemenicus; Rohini, or Aldabaran ; 
Punarvasu, 1.6. the Two Heads of the- Twins; Pushya, 
Revatt, Ayastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of Vayu, the master of Ahirbudhnya, and the master 
of Vuasishtha, each of these stars has a circunfer- 
ence of five yojnas. All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas. I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two Juwroh, 1.6, two miles. ‘Those which have less cir- 
cumference than two kuroh are not seen by men, but 
only by the devas.” 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority : ‘The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojvnas; that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus 10, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer- 
cury 7.” 

This is all we have been able to learn of the coiffused 
notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro- 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, viz. that the sitn is the middle 
of the planets, Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are above the planets. Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. 

Varaihamihira says in the book Saiihitd - “The moon 
is always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
and lits up the one half of her body, whilst the other 
half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place 1 in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The meon is watery,in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 
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the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part. towards us.' Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon.” 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more go among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and even below 


all the planets. 

The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the γα εν Inn 
distances of the stars are those miontioned by ¥ ΚΡ ΑΕ ἢ 
Ibn Tarik jn his book, The Composition of the Spheres, °° 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, Α.Π. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdiid. First, he gives a metrological statement: 

“A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers, A favsal).is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the /arsaih, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yajana. 

Further, Yakfib says: ‘‘ The diameter of the earth is 
2100 farsakh, its circumference σοῦ ὃς farsakh.” 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. : 

However, this statement regarding the size of the vutisaand 


@ Brahma. 


earth is by no means generally agreed to by all the gupta on 
Hindus. So, cy. Pulisa reckons its diameter as 1600 niu 
yojanas, and its ctrcumference as 50251-4 yojenas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojtnas, and 
the latter as 5000 yoyenas. 

If we double these numbers, they ought to be equal to 
the numbers of Yakiih; but this is not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord- 
ing to the measyrement both,of us and οὗ the Hindus. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles, RecKoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, 1 farsakh = 3 miles, we get 6728 farsakh ; and 
reckoning 1 farsalh = 16,000 yards, as is mentioned by 


γα καρ, we get 5046 farsakh. 


32,000 yards, we get 2523 yoanas. 


The following table is borrowed from the book of 


Yaksib Ibn Tarik :— 


ἱ 


The smallest distance . 
The middle distance, 


Venus. 


The greatest distance 
Diameter of Venus 


1 


αἱ 
Ξ ι Their distances from the 
< | centre of the carth, and their , 
re diameters. 
e 
me 
calleaets a 

| Radius of the earth 
J | The smallest distance 
Θ /;| The middle distance 
= ( | The greatest distance 

| Diameter of the moon | 
Ke | | The smallest distance . 
53 ΤΣ : : 
57 The middle distance 
a ἰ The greatest distance 
κ᾿ Diameter of Mercury 

| 

} 


The smallest distance . 


34 | The middle distance 

2 || The greatest distance 

e Diameter of the Sun . 
The smallest distance 


Diameter of Saturn . 


The radius of the outside 
The radius of the inside 
Its circumference fror 

the outside ; . 


i 
1 
i 
! 


Ξ | The middle distance 

a \| The greatest distance 
Diameter of Mars 

5 (1 The smallest distance 

m The middle distance. | 

Ἵ The greatest distance -' 

i Diameter of Jupiter . 

qi The smallest distance 

5 } The middle distance 

δ The greatest distance 


Zodiacus., 


» 
q 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The conventional 
measures of the 
distances, differing 
according to time 
anc place, reckoned 
in farsakh,.1 farsakh 
=: 16,000 yards, 


» 


709,500 
1,150,000 

20,000 
1,170,000 
1,690,000 
2,210,000 

20,000 
2,230,000 
5,315,000 
$,400,000 

20,080 


| 
I 
269,000 
! 
I 


8,420,000 
11,410,008 
14,400,000 

20,000 


14,420,000 
16,220,000 
18,020,000 | 

ὁ 20,000 


20,000,000 
19,962,009 


125,664,000 


ΟΝ 


Reckoning 1 yojana= 


Their constant 
measures, based 
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the earth=. 1, 


50g, * 


13,7333 
15,447} 
17, 16 1} 
199 
I 9,04747 
1,8662 (sic) 
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τς This theory differs from that on which Ptolemy has 
based his computation of the distances of the planets 
in the Kitdb-almanshiirdt, and in which he has been 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono- 
mers. It is their principle that the greatest distance 
‘of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there is between the two 
globes a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota- 
tion takes place. It seems that they attributed to the 
cether a certain gravity, in conseynence of which they 


felt the necessity of adopting something which /:eeps or - 


Awlids the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the sether). 

It is well known among all astronomers that there 
is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the prtradiaa. Lowever, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob- 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly than the lower is the 
greater extension of 105 sphere (or orbit) ; and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
sphere or orbit is lessextended. Thus, ey. one minute 
in the sphere of*Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon. Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif- 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only numbers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numberg which are cogrupt. Somebody objected 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 3438, 
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whilst Varihamihira reckoned the sun’s distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
a8 321,362,683. ‘Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for- 
mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas ; whilst 
in another passage he says that the distance of the fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 
is based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 
present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanus. The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. lor he 
says: “People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, {.6. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her’ body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. Veople have found this process to ἡ 
last. thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser- 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each retation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
halpa or caturyuga, the product is the distance which 
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the moon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this is in a kalpa 18,712,069, 200,000,000 
yojanas, Brahmagupta calls this number the yujanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a kalpa, the quotient represents the 
yyjanas of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets 18, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same. ‘Therefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in (juestion. 

As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to 
that of 12,959 : 40,980, you multiply the measure of 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959, and 
divide the product by 81,960. ‘The quotient is the 
radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre of 
the earth. 

We have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present 
the results to the reader in the following table :— 

| 


| ‘Their radii, which 

The circumference of the | are identical with 

The planets. sphere of each planct, 7. their distances from 
reckoned in yujanas, | the carth’s centre, 

| reckoned in yojg .8. 

aes aan ect 


distance of the 
sun from the 
same . aoe 


Moon. 324,000 | 51,229 
Mercury . a | 1 43,21 8} Δ 8118 0 164,947 
Venus. : ; 2,664,629] 73,0039) | 421,315 | 
Sun : ; ' 4,331,4974 | 684,869 
Mars : - ©. | 8,146,916, τ ees4s, 1,238,139 
Jupiter. : 51,374,218 ὁ λ ᾽ν" ὃ.1232.0604 
Saturn. - | 127,668,787988 sees | 20,186,186 
The Yixed Stars, | 

their distance 

from the earth’s ‘ | 

centre being | 

sixty times ihe o 759,589,850 : #0222049 
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As Pulisa reckons by caturyugas, not by, kalpas, he 
multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 
the moon by the lunar cycles of a caturyuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga. 

Pulisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250 : 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earth’s centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Pulisa, and present the results in ‘the follow- 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre- 
garded the fractions smaller than 3, and have reduced 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the calculation of the circum- 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. Jor if yon divide the yojanas of heawen in 
vkalpa or eaturyuya by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is 23:18 according to Brahmagupta, and 291-444 
according to Pulisa. This is the distance.-which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in a day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the yvojanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference,.the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. If you therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the yoyanas of the circumference of the 
planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. 
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| The circumferences of | The distances of the 


? lanets from the - 
The planets. slave ceckoned ms pote ate 
yojanas. | reckoned in vojands. 
Moon . ; ; Ὁ 324,000 51,566 
Mercury. Se 1,043,211 y5y4"5 | 166,033 
1 Venus. : oe 2,664,632 14% 424,089 
Sun. : Ἔ 4.331, 500} 690,295 (510) 
Mars . ᾿ . ©.) 8,146,027}}8} 1,296,624 (1) 
Jupiter ; ; » δ51,275,)64. ΚΑΤᾺ 8,176,689 (1!) 
Saturn | 127,671,7393589 | 20,319,542 (1) 


The Hixed Stars, the, | | 
sun’s distancefrom | | 
the earth’s centre | 299 Ὁ 1012 | 
being τοῦ ὁ theirs | | fe 


41,417,700 (sic) 


As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon Tics alin 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- the planets, 
cumference, 7c. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the “8° 
diameter, 1.6. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
of the whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, 7.6. a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till he at laste ets 
I. ‘Thus he attributes to the body of Venus 1 of 32 
minutes, 1.0. ‘16; to that of Jupiter } of 32 minutes, 7.8. 

8; to that of Mercury 4 of 32 minutes, 1.6. 4; to that 
of Saturn ;', of 32 minutes, t.e. 2; to that of Mars 5), of 
32 minutes, 7.6.1. 

This precise order seems to have taken his fancy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal to the 
radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to ;),th of Venus. Mothod for 
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of its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon, AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
(DEL is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw CR parallel to DB. Then is AR the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal-line- 
C'l' is the middle distance of the sun, 1.6. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. Ὁ. 72). 
‘rom this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller. We draw 
CK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus totus (=radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of CT. Tereby the measure of the diameter is 
reduced to yosanas. 

The yojanas of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TO, the latter being the sinus dotus, Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the senus fofus is determined by the 
measure of the circumference. Tor this reason Pulisa 
says: “ Multiply the yojanas of the radius of the sphere 
of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus tutus. By the quotient 
youeget for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
Auotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojanas of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the number of the minutes 
of the sinus totus. 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: ‘“ Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, ic. the minutes of the sinus 
totus, and divide the prpduct by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphere of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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the measure of the body would not vary (v. p. 74). 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Pulisa, viz. that the divisor in this division 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas). 

Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our 
canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragon's 
head and tail: “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter 


of the earth, 7c. 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter’ 


of the sun, 1.6. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept i in memory to be ised as divisor. Itis represented 
in the figure by AR. Further multiply the diameter 
of the eg th, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojyanas of the true distance of the sun, which is found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. ‘lhe quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow’s end. 

“Kividently the two triangles ARC and CDI. are 
similar to each other. Uowever, the normal line ΟἽ" 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same. Now let this distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and RV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equr: to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

“ Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the coné 
of the shadow for that time. ‘The relation of JV, the 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
ML, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of 
the shadow’s end), and it is determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus totus). 
For KC——” 

Now, however, I suspect that in the following some- 
thing has fallen out in the manuscript, for the author 
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by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
earth. The product is the distance between the earth’s 
centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract there- 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadow’s end: 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphero of the moon. Further, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and ΕΝ is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 
have fonnd LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sinc, it stands in the same relation to CD, this being. 
the double sinus totus, as MS, measured in minutes of 
the sinc, to XZ, measured in minutes of τῆν ἸῸΝ 

Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to yaanas, 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojunas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the product by 
the double sinus totus. The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuscript; for without ft the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow’s 
end by the diameter of the earth is perfectly superfluous, 
and in no way required by the computation. 

Further: “ If the number of yo/anas of LM is known, 
LS, ewhich is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yoynas, for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure pf the diameter of 

te shadow which is thus found represents yojanas. 

Further, Brahmagupta says: “Then multiply the 
shadow which has been found by the sinus totus, and 
divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of the shadow 
which we wanted to find.” 

tlowever, if the shadow which he has found were 
determined by yojanas, hg ought to haye multiplied it 
by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro- 
duct by the yojanus of the diametet of the earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. Butas he has 
not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he 
limited himself to determining the true diameter in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojanas. 

The author uses the true (sphufa) diameter without 
its having been reduced to yojanas. Thus he finds, that 
the shadow in the circle, the radius of which is LS, is 
the true diameter, and this is required for the compu- 


tation of the circle, the radius of which 1s the sznis_ 


totus. The relation of ZX. which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, is the same as the relation of 
ZX in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
the sinug, totus. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas) must be made. ' 

- In another passage Brahmagupta says: “The dia- 
meter of the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon 
480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the 
shadow 1581. Subtract the yojanas of the earth from 
the yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941. Multiply 
this remainder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
3416, and divide the product by the yojanas of the me? Ue 
radius of the sphere of the moon. ‘The quotient represents 
the minutes of the diameter of the shadow. 

‘“ Evidently if the yojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yojanas of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is AR, 1.6. JV. Draw the line VOI 
and let fall the normal line KC on Ὁ. Then the relation 
of the surplus JV to KC, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to OC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is indifferent whether these two mean 
diameters are reduced (to yosayas) or not, forZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of yojanus, 

“Draw XN as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for part is 
“AX. The number which is thus found must be sub- 
tracted fromthe diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
‘will be ZX.” | 
he author For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 


theemrapt author, Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible; but 


state of his 


manuscript We rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 
of Brabina- 7 

Rupta, script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 
Page 241. have at our disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
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The measure of the shadow adopted by Brahma- 
gupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a aean one, for a mcan measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 
cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (?) ; for 
AF, which is the mznus, is the vase of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FC, cuts SL in the direction of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end “of the shadow. 
Therefore ZF ‘has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering). 
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. Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case tho relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
_ the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
game as the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the s/nws totus (conjectural rendering). _ 

By this method, is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last: three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the diameters of 
sun and moon, as given by the Hindn canones, such as 
the Khandakhddyaka and Karanasdra, are the same as 
are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Whanda- 
khédyake is similar to that one given by Alkhwarizmi, 
whilst the Karanasara has the following method :— 
“Multiply the dhwktt of the moon by 4 and the lhuiti 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 

The Karanatilake gives the following method for the 
computation of ¢he diameter of the sun :—“ Divide the 
bhuhtie of the sun by 2, and write down the half instr. ὁ 
different places. In the one place divide it by το, and 
add the quotient to the number in the second place? 
The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun,” 

In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the bAwAti of the moon, adds thereto aigth of 
it, and divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter. 

In the computation ‘of the diameter of the shadow, 
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product he subtracts - ;th of it. The remainder he sub- 
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the remainder he divides by 15. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the dragon’s head and 
tail. 

If we would indulge in further quotations from the 
canones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims) and in 
our (the Muslim) countries, 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
ON TIE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 


ΤῊΝ Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the same on the 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the aoven anak 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, so, by ΤῊΝ 
the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal 
parts. Each station occupies 134 degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic. The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor- 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes 
throuyh the whole ecliptic in 271 days, in which num- 
ber the fraction of | may be disregarded. In a similar tanar βία. 
way, the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- ἔθη ΕΓ “"° 
ning with the moon’s first becoming visible in the west 
till her ceasing*to be visible in the east. Herein they 
use the following method :— 

Add to the circumference the amount of the revolu- 
tion of the stn in a lunar month. Subtract from thé 
sum the march of the moon for the two days called 
αἰην να (ic. the 28th and 29th days of a lunation). 
Divide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
day. The quotfent is 27 and a little more than 2, which 
fraction must be counted as a whole day. 

However, the Arabs aré illiterate people, who can 
neither write nor reckon. They only rely upon numbers 
and eyesight. ‘They have no,other medium of research 
than eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
stations without the fixed stars inthem. ‘If the Hindus 

VOL. I. ὼ 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the: Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the tmmediate neighbourhood of which she passes. 
Whetherthe The Hindus do not strictly follow ‘the same line, but 


Hindi 
havetwenty- also take into account the various positions of one star 
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trmentys with reference to the other , cg. one star’s standing in 
stations, Opposition or in the zenith of another. Besides, they 
reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, so as 
to get 28. 
lt is this which has led our astronomers and the 
authors of ’«nwd books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave ont one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. VPerhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that. station im which the moon is, the burning one ; 
that station which it has just left, tie left one after the 
embrace ; and that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one. Some of our Muslim authors have main- 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station A/-2ibdnd, 
and account for 10 by declaring that the moon’s path is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 
All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
éheir opinion that the Hindus havetwenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstancés they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 
A Voie tra. Brahmagupta says that in the hook of the Veda there 
Brahma. is ἃ tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 
oe Meru, to this effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. Then he tfies to refute this 
theory by the’ argument that we do npt see the fish (sic) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 
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my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen- 
tence in a reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the computation of the place 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lunar station is this :-— 

Take its distance from Οὗ Aries in minutes, and divide 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations 
preceding that station in which the starin question stands, 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as 4J,. 

.These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon :—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (1.6. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 6o is divided by the bhakti 
of the moon. The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus,are very little informed regarding the 
fixed stars, I never came across any one of them, who 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations froin eye- 
sight, and was able to point thein out to me with his 
fingers. | have faken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and,to settle most of it by all sorts of com- 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise ondhe determination of the lunar stations. 
Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable iu the present context. But 
before that I shall giv@ the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Khahdakhddyaka,’ facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details*in the follow- 
ing table :— 
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the place of 
any given 
degree of 

a lunar 
station, 


Table of the 
lunar sta- 
tions taken 
from the 
Khanda- 
khddyaka, 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion. They are only little skilled in 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under- 
standing of the motions of the fixed stars. So Varaha- 
mihira says in his book Sarihitd: “In six stations, 
beginning with Revati and ending with Mrigasiras, ob- 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlicr according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“In twelve stations, beginning with Ardr4 and ending 
with Anuridhi, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is in the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part according 
to calculation. 

“In the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshthé and 
ending with Uttarabhidrapada, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 


‘them according to observation, when, according to 


calculation, she leaves it in order to enter the fol- 
lowing.” 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding tho stars is confirmed, though this is , 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, eg. by 
the note of Varihamihira regar ding A Isharutén = = Asvini, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations ; for he says that 
in 10 observation precedes calculation. N ow the two stars 
of Asvini stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries (1.6, 
between 10°-20° Aries), and the time of Varihamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the Aégvint 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (ze. they had notecome in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to 1°-10° Arias). 

Supposing that, in Ai¥ time, Aévinf really stood in 
this part of ‘Aries or near it, as 15. mentioned in the 
Khandakhddyalha, which gives the computation of sun 
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and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already travetsed nearly two-thirds of the first sta- 
tion? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varihamilira may be examined. 

The stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac- 
cording to their figures, ἐ.6, their constellations, not 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs reyarding the Great Bear. For Brah- 


Each ata- 
tion occu 
pies the 
same Bpuce 
on the 
ecliptic. 


magupta says in the Ultara-khandakhddydha, te. the - 


emendation of the Khanda-hhidyaka :— 

“'The measure of some stations exceeds the measure 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45’ 52” 18°”. There 
are six stations, viz. Rohint, Punarvasu, Uttaraphal- 
guni, Visikha, Uttarishidha, Uttarabhidrapadi. ‘These 
toyether occupy the space of 118° 35’ 13 48°”. Tur- 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon DY one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35’ 17” 26’, 
These are Bharani, Ardri, Agleshi, Sviti, J yesh 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39° 31’ 
44” 36°". Ofthe remaining fifteen stations, each occu- 
pies as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
it occupies the space of 13° 10’ 34” 52’. | They to- 
gether occupy the space of 197° 38’ 43”. ‘These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 3 55. 
45’ 41” 24΄΄, the remainder of the complete circle 4° 
14’ 18” 36" and this is the space of Abhijit, ue. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out. I have.tried to make 
the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above-mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). 

The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re- 
garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the Savivhitd 
of Varihamihira :—“ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solgtice took place in 
the midst of Aglesh’, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishth’. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Cap- 
ricornus, If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and not as we say, let him 
go out to some level country when he thinks that the 
summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen- 
dicular on the plain. Let lim mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either in east or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the south, he must know 
that the sun has moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 


@®hat the sun has already commenced to*’move south- 


ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true.” 

This passage shows that Varéhamihira had no know- 
ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towards the east. 
He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fixed, immovable stars, apd represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
he has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded 
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two things, between which we shall now properly dis- 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give’ the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, 1.6. the precession of the equinoxes. 
In that case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice αὖ the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (ἐς. on 600° of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one-fourth of the twenty-first station 
(1.6. on 200’ of the station). This order of things will 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations have, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(1.6. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern’ parts of the ecliptic, so that in the cours 
of time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According toethe Hindus, the stars of the station 
Agleshé, stand in 18° of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the eyuinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time in the οὐ of the fourth sign, whilst the con- 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. , The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations have migrated, just the very 
opposite of what -Varaihamihira has fancied. 
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ON THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE UINDUS PRAC- 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 


Tuk Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
the same as is explained in the cunones called Sindhind. 
They call the degrees of a star's distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
haldaisaka, They are, according to the author of the 
Ghurrat-alzydt, the following :—13° for Suhail, Alya- 
miunya, Alwakr, Alayytk, Alsimaikan, Kalb-al'ak rab : 
20° for Albutain, Alhak‘a, Alnathira, Asleshi, Sata- 
bhishaj, Revati; 14° for the others. 

Kividently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the Stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stags of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Bralnnagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandukhddyaka, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings,of all lunar stations. 

Vijayanandin says: “Some stars are not covered by 
the rays nor impaired in ¢heir shining dy the sun, viz. 
Alayyik, Alsimik, Alrimih, the two Eagles, Dhanish- 
tha, and Uttarabhidrapada, because they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country, (of 
the observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis- 
appear.” 

They have particular methods for the computa tion 
of the heliacal rising of Agastya, z.e. Suhail or Canopus. 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Rohini. Pulisa says: “Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is¢he time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

‘he apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 23 zodiacal 
signs. ‘The double of it falls in 10° of Spica, which is 
the beginning of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on 10° of ‘Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Rohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emen- 
dation of the Khandakhddyaka :— 

“The position of Suhail is 27° Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. ‘The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

“The position of Mrigavyiidha, 7.e. Sirius Yemenicus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de- 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary [δι its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. Fix the 
ascendens on this particular place. When, then, the 
sun reaches the degree of this ascendens, the star first 
becomes visible, 

“In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of tht star six complete zodiacal 
signs. Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis- 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remainder. When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the uscendens, that is the time 
of its setting.” 

The book Swihitd mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of various stars. We shall now record them, translat- 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota- 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Varihamihira says : “ When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
by hanghtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Vindhya rose even to the neighbourhood 
of Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyidharas, the 
spiritual beings. Now the latter hastened to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows °were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy ; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners 5. 

Ir its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap- 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
Of the animals called bhiwnara, whigh cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. ‘The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the hotns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. “The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The farthar glorious things of the Vin- 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of V4runa (1.6, Suhail, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed- 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

V. 1.—Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de- 
vouring its water, go that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makara and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines in it, in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
by trees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
‘appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water. When the fishes rise over it, and the cceach- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of s«rad and the season of 
autumn. 

V. 5.—You could scarcely distinguish between this 
water and heavén, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with many- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of rays which come 
from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 
of the moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. ; 

V. 6.—How slrould I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beanty of 
the*crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Vindhya a treasure-house for them ! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say. 
from that which overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. | 

V. 8.—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in- 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims δὴ them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V. 9.—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautifnl woman, showing her teeth, when 
she laughs for joy. 

V. 10,—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against . 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its .smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the ring, moving 
coquettishly and amoronsly, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

V. 11.—When you then sce the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu- 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyedall. 

V. 12.—When a stream of thetorrents of Varshakila 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu- 
rities, the rising of Suhaif above them cleans them from 
defilement arfd saves them from injury. 
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V. 13.—As one moment’s thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of purtish- 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! ‘The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kingS by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I say: 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning δὲ his appearance 15 difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. ‘There- 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc- 
‘tion whence it rises. . 

V. 15, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called argha, and spread on the earth what you hap- 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
-with an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet- 
meats. 

V. 17.—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya. 

V. 18.—If he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is ἃ Vaigya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 
If he is a Sidra, he will obtain wealth. All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
the realisation of reward.” 

This is Varahamihira’s statement régarding the 
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offering to Suhail. In the same book he gives also the 
rules regarding Rohini: 

“(Garga, Vasishtha, Kisyapa, and Paragara told their 
pupils that Mount Mern is built of planks of gold. 
Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-smelling flowers and blossoms. The bees*already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narada the Rishi asked. 
him regarding the prognostics of Rohini, upon which 
Jupiter explained them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. | 

V. 4.—Let a man in the black days of the month 
Ashiidha observe if the moon reaches Rohini. Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a high spot. To 
this Βροῦ the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. Ie is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the: 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi- 
tiows by throwing these things into the fire. Round the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 


of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 


whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he is to spread there grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put fold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction, and, to prepare Homa, 1.6, throw- 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re- 
citing certain passages from the Veda, which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, Vayava-maytra, 
and Soma-mantra. 

He raises a danda, t.c. a long and high spear, from 
_ the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long. He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Rohini, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it, he should be ready to deter- 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 
its directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

V. 10.—If the wind on that day blows from the cen- 
-tres of the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
if it blows from the directions between them, it 15 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the day, and each 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to the half 
of a month. 

V. 11.—When the moon leaves the station Rohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 
That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
‘that year. 

V.12.—When the moon comes near Rohini, you 
must be on the look-out. If the sk xy is clear, not affetted 
by any disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro- 
pitious. We sha}l now consider the clouds. 

V. 13, 14.—If they float lke the branches of the 
valley (? batn Ὁ), ind out of them the flashes of lightning 
appear to the eye; if they open as opens the ‘white 
lotus ; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun; if the cloud has the colour of stibium, or of 
bees, or of saffran ; 

V. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with, clouds, and 
out of them flashes the lightning like gold, if a rain- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
the‘red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride; if the thunder roars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for ἢ 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, 80 as to 
croak vehemently ; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in‘the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

V. 20.—-All this indicates much rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

V. 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are consideyed as 
unlucky. 

V. 26,—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away,. 
there will be no rain in the month Srayana. If it de- 
creases in a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in Bhidrapada. If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in Agévayuja and if it de- 
creases In a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Karttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. , 

V. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognostics 
as to the different castes. ‘The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern te the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Vaisya, and the western*to the Sidra. If the 
names of people and cer tain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that" happens to them if, eg. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as. 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per- 
sons or circumstances.” | 
“The rules relating tothe stations Sviti and Sravana 


Samhite, 
chap. XXv. 


are similar to those relating to Rohini. When you are v. τ, on 


in the white days of the month Ashidha, when the 
‘moon stands in either of the two stations Ashidhih, 
1.¢. Pirva-ashidh? or Uttara-ashidha, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Rohini, and take a balance 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of wood 
called Aayar, which seems to be the Ahadira tree 
(i.e. Acacia catechn), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. ‘The 
longer it is, the better; the shorter it is, the less 
favourable. 

V. 6.—A scale has four strings, each 10 digits long. 
Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 
Its two weights are of gold. 

V. 7, 8.—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 
matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or couvtries 
have been pronounced. 

V. 1.—In Weighing, turn towards the east; put thé 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left. Recite over them and speak to 
the balance: 

V. 2.—‘ Thos art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealesu the right and the truth. 
Thou art more correcf than the soul of correctness. 

V. 3.—Thou art like the syn and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4.—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in thee is united the truth and the correct- 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans. 

V. 5.—Thou art the daughter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kasyapa.’ 

V. 1.—This weighing must take place in the even- 
ing. Then put the things aside, and repeat their 
weighing the next morning. ‘That which has increased 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
Ashadha, but also in Rohini and να. 

V. 11.—If the year is a leap-year, and the weigh- 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done. 

V. 12.—If the prognostics are identical, what they 
forebode will*happen. If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostics of Rohini, for it is predomi- 
nant,” 


( τοι ) 
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ΠΟΥ EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW FACH OTHER IN THE 
OUKAN. 


Witt regasd to the cause why the water of the ocean 
always remains as it is, we quote the following passage 
from the AMatsya-Purdua:-—* At the beginning there 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 
aud rise up into the air. However, the rays of Indra, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 


deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 


them in each point of the compass—in the east, ]tisha- 
bha, Balihaka, Cakra, Mainika; in the north, Candra, 
Kanka, Drona, Suhma; in the west, Vakra, Vadhra, 
Niirada, Parvata; in the south, Jimiita, Dravina, Main- 
iika; Mahigaila (7). Between the third and the fourth 
of the eastern mountains there is the fire Saicartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this ine 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it. 

“This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called 
Aurva, 116 had’ inherited the realm from his father, 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, since they had “neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind’s 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupen the ΔΗ ΘῈ 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them: ‘But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath?’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean, Others say: ‘The water of the streams does not 
incréase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, 4nd sends it down 
ag rains,’ ” 

Again the Matsya-Purfina says: “The black part in 
the moon which is called Sagalaksha, i.e. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men- 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Vishuu-Dharma says: “'The moon is called Saga- 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. 10 
is also called Arigaldicana, 1.6. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon’s 


_ face to the figure of a gazelle.” 


Story of the 
leprosy of 
the moon, 


The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
of Prajipati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Rohini, and preferred her to the 
others, Now her sisters, urged by jealousy, complained 
oof him to their father Prajfipati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with- 
out any success. ‘Then he cursed the moon (Lanus), in 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now. 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajipati, who spoke to him: ‘“‘ My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled; however, | shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month’ «Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajiipati: ‘‘ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off frdm me?” Prajipati answered : 
“ By erecting'the shape of the liga o of Mahiideva as an 


_ object of thy worship.” This he did. The livga he 
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raised was the stone of Somanith, for soma meang the The idul of 


moon and ndtha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmftd—may God be merciful to 
him!—a.H. 416. He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his, resi- 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Vart of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasvdmin, an idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from T’ineshar. Another part of the 
idol from Somanifth lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznin, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The lviiga is an image of the penis of Mahiideva. I 
have heard the following story regarding it :—‘ A ltishi, 
on seeing Mahideva with his wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 
At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Nishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by ‘the necessary proofs. ‘lhe suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him: ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou hast lost the objtct: of 
worship for men, who thereby will find the road to God. 
and come near him.’”’ 

Varihamihira says about the construction of the 
linga: ‘After having cliosen a faultless stone for it, 
take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide 
it into three parts. ‘The lowest part of it is quad- 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. 
The middle part is ogtagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. 54.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran- 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda, quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 
of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says :— 

V. 55.-- 1 you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con- 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 
this causes people to fall ill. When it is in the course 
of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 
frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanith was the most 
famous of these places, Livery day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir, They believed that the diaga of Somanith 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

‘The reason why in particular Somanith has become 
so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Sufila in the country of the Zanj and China. 

Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
of which the former is called bharna (Ὁ), the latter 
wuhara (Ὁ), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vadavdnala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 
by the fire’s drawing breath and its being blown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire’s exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. 

Mani has come to ἃ belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. a 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
-monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenoniena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somanith owes its name 
(i.e. master “of the moon); for the stone (or Jisiga) of 
Somanith was originally erected on the coast, a little 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Bardi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Hach time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
‘ water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. ‘Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. ‘The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Vishnu-Perdna says: “The greatest height of 
the water of the flow is 1500 digits.” This statement 
seems rather exaggerated: for if the waves and the 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores ad the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it js not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. , 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Ditbajat 
islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 
similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 
They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 
remain in this condition for a certain time. Then'they 
become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis- 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take,their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Ziibaj are called the Gold Country (Suvarnadvipa), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
ON THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


Ir is perfec{ly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. LHereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand- 
books and other works. 

Varihamihira says in the Samhita :— 

V. 1.—“Some scholars maintain that the Head be- 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- 
hikii.” After the angels had fetched the amzita out of 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 
When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round cakra, and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partakert of the amrita, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘For what sin has this been 
done?’ Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and, by being made one of its in- 
habitants. 

V. 2.—Othess say that theeHead has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and cannot 
therefore be seen in heaven. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. 

V. 3.—Others say that he has a head like that of a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 
which is seen.” 

After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Varihamihira continues :— 

V. 4.—“If the Head had a body, it would act by 
iminediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is 
au interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be caused by his body reaching 
the spot of the lunar eclipse. 

V. 5.--And if a man commits himself to such a 
view, let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Ifead’s rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct in consequence of the fact 
that his rotation is a regular one. If the Heéad is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not eclipse from a distance less or moré than six 
zodiacal signs ? 

V. 6.—Ilis body is there present between head and 
tail :5 both hang together by means of the body. Still 
it, does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
“the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

V.7.—Ilf the latter were the casé, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 
if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs. 

V. 8.—As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 
the help of God, an eclipse of the moen is her enter- 
ing the shadow of the earth, and ah eclipse of the sun 
consists in this that the moon covers‘and hides the sun 
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from us. Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 

V. 9.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

V. 10.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from. the 
sun, and if it doesnot stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact tales place on 
the side of the east. 

V. 11.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

V. 12.—Becanse that which covers the moon is large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

V. 13.-—The nature of the Head has nothing what- 
ever t6 do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree.” 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
‘as Ae understands them, he complains of those who do 
not know this,*and says: ‘‘ However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli- 
gatory washing.’ ὁ 

Varahamihira says :— 

V. 14.---. The*reason of this is that the head humi- 
hated itself after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

V. 15.— Therefore he is neag the spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion." Therefore at that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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of the eclipse, although he has nothing whatsoever to 
dé tvith it; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 
moon.” 

The latter words of Varihamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has already revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the ghape of the world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, eg. his state- 
ment ee the Saiuthi, which we have mentioned 
above (v. 1. 366). 

Wonld to God that all distinguished men followed 
his example! But look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 
who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro- 
nomers. For as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Purinas that the sun is lower than theemoon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirkg the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and- 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derangement, like a man whom death is About to rob of 
his consciousness. ‘The words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Brahmasiddhdgta :-— 

‘Some people think that the eclipse is not caused by 
the Head. ‘This, however, is a foolisheidea, for it is he 
in fact. who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi- 
tants of the world say thateit is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of*God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the [ead eclipses, likewise the book 
Smriti, composed by Manu, and the Sarihitd, composed 
by Garga the son of Brahman. On the contrary, Vard- 
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hamihira, Srishena, Aryabhata, and Vishnucandra main- 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Lead? but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if the 
lf{ead does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which .they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oi), 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu- 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. If a man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogma, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smriti: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun or moon in eclipse, all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges.’ 
The Veda says: ‘The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called Satnald’ (? Suinhika Ὁ). 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which isin the Veda, Smrvtz, 
and Sarnhitd is true.” 

If Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
- whom God says (Koran, Stra xxvil. 14), “ They have 
dented our signe, although ther hearts knew them clearly, 
From wickedness and haughtiness,” we shall not argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: If peopie 
must under ¢ircumstances give up opposing the reli-« 
gious codes (as seems to be your case), why then do you 
order people to 06 pious if you forget to be so your- 
self? Why do yon, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to ealculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to explain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia- 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and not 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree? If the Brahmans are ordered to 


ΠΥ ἢ ΠῚ 


excises for 


Brahma. 
Kupty. 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not their cause. Thus we Muslims are 
bound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say- 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing morey for the sun has 
nothing whatever to a with our (Muslim) worship. 

Brahmagupta says (ii. 110), “The generality thinks 
thus.” If he thereby means the totality of the inhabi- 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate tiei opinions 
either by exact: research or by means of historical tra- 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. 

Orif Brahmagupta means the gencrality of the Hindus, 
we agree that the uneducated among them are ‘much 
more numerous than the educated ; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divinesrevelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
Ww hick made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 


’ . . Ω . Φ . 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 


something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
lect, and notwithstanding his extrem®é youth at the 
tine. lor he wrote the Brahmasiddhdnia when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo- 
logians), from whom you must’take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronomical 
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theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Puranas, place the moon bore the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
. in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in*those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says) “bear their own burdens and other 
burdens besidgs them,” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds ; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Varihamihira relates of certain 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if 
we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to 
prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a Jarge vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the ‘oil was united and dispersed. The united 
‘portion they considered as a prognostication for the be- 
ginning of the éclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog- 
nostication for its end. 

Further, Var&éhamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from urtlucky phenomena, as, 6... the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. “ ‘These things,” so he says, “are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause ; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totatly different from such 
absurdities.” . 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 

VQL. II. Η 


Quotations 
from Varé- 
hamihira’s 
Samkitd, 
chap. ν, 17, 
16, 63. 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf's 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): “If at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
wil] be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there 15 an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. If the air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later.” 
ΠῸ such things silence is the only proper answer. 

On the I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 

the eclipaos, Of eclipses described in the canon of Alkhwarizmi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the. 
moon ; that it 15 coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 
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GHAPTER LX. 
ON THE PARVAN. 


THE intervals between which an eclipse may happen Page 258. 
: ae Explanati 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently ofthe term. 


demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The ?°”"*" 

Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 

of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan. The fol- 

lowimg information on the subject is taken from the 

Sarnrhitd. Its author, Varihamihira, says: ‘ Each six Quotation 
° . . rou Nite 

months form a parvan, in which an eclipse may happen. hamihira'’s 

3 : ΝΣ Sumrhitd, 

These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has chap. v. 

e e Φ Φ . . 19-23. 
a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in 


the following table :— 
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the Khan- 
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The computation of the parvan in which you happen 
to be is the following, according to the Khandakhddyaka: 
“Write down the aharyana, a8 computed according to 
this canon, in two places. Multiply the one by 50, and 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, asa whole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum to the number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180. The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
parvan trom the first one, ὁ.6. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvan in which 
you are. You subtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse 1 is possible or necessary ; ; 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you happen to be.” 

In another passage of the book we find the following 
rile: “Take the δκίρα aharyaua, ie. the past portion 
of the days of a falpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 


‘and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 


Quotation 
from Vara- 
hamihira’s 
Scamhité, 


chap. v¥. 236. 


disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo- 

tient gives ρα) λὲν, beginning with Biahmddt”’ (sic). 
These two methods do not agree with each other. 

We are under the impression that in the second pas- 


‘gave something has either fallen out or been changed 


by the copyists. 

What Varihamihira says of the astrological portents 
of the parrans does not well suit his deep learning. 
He says: “If in a certain parvan'there is no eclipse, 
but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains, 
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and there will be much hunger and killing.” If in 
this passage the translator has not made a bluhder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
parvan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. a 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 
‘Tf an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and flowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. " If a man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed 
and darkened outside ἃ parvan, you must know that an 
angel called T'vashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage : 
‘Tf the turning to the north takes place before the sun 
entess the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. If the turning coincides with the sun’s 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase.” 

Such senténces, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the domini 


temporwum, for these two are of a cyclical nature, adding. 


such materials as are related to them. 


Chap, iii. 
v. ὁ. 


Ibid, v. 4, 5. 


Which of the 
different 
mensures of 
time have 
dominants 
and which 
not, 


Paye 26v, 
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CHAPTER LXI.° 


ON THLE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA-~ 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 


DuRaTION, or time in general, only applies to the 
Creator as being jis age, and not determinable by a 
beginning and an end. - In fact, it is his eternity. 
They frequently call it the sowl, 1.6. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo- 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus Aalpa is always used in relation to Brahmaa, for 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Kach manrantara has a special dominant called 
Manu, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On thé other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 
Yugas or yugas, 

Varihamihira says in the Great Book of Nativities : 
‘* Abda, ἐ.ε. the year, belongs to Saturn; Ayana, half a 
year, to the sun; Jtdu, the sixth part of a year, to Mer- 
cury; the month, to Jupiter; Pahksha, half a month, to 
Venus; Vist, the day, to Mars; Muhirta, to the 
moon.” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: “The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, bslongs to Satuyn ; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mars; the fourth, to the Moon; 
the fifth, to Mercury ; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhdrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the parvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 

In computing the dominant of the year, the Hindus 
use another method than the Western nations, who 
compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from 
the ascendens or horoscope of a year. The dominant of 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by ἃ certain calculation derived from the domi- 
nants of the hours and the dominants of the days. 

If you want to find the dominant of the year, com- 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon Khanduhkhddyaka, which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there- 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360. Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3. 
Divide the sum by The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. ‘Tbe dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 


the days of Ifis rule which have not yet elapsed, gives 


the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
310, instead of subtracting from it. 


Com puta- 
tion of the 
dominant of 
ho year 
according to 
the Khanda. 
khadyaka, 


If you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- ttow to ana 


the dumi.- 


tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, nant of the 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient eee 


and add 1. The sum divide ,by 7, and the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday. 
The dominant of the day you come to ig at the same 


Payre 96δι. 


(Quotation 


from Maht- 


ideva, 


The Nagas 
in vounoee- 
tion with 


the planets. 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. ‘This, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the dpa: καιρικαί divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de- 
gree of the asccndens, it being measured by equal degrees. 

The book Sriidhara of Muhddera says: “Hach of 
the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. ‘The 
dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Rudra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three primeval 
forces (satin, rajas, temas), 

The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 
of the Nayus or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table :— 


Table of the serpents. 


| The dominant of The names of the serpents which accompany the 


| 

| the year. Dominus Anni, given in two different forms. | 

‘ “ € 

| 

Sun. ες Suka (1 Vasuki), Nanda. | 
Moon. ‘ Pushkara, ¢ Citrangada. 

| Mars. | Pindaraka, Bharme (ἢ), Takshaka. 

| Mercury. : Cabrahasta (7), Karkota. 
Jupiter, Elapatra. Padma. 
Venus. ; Karkotak a, © Mahapadma. 


Saturn. | Cakshabhadra (), " Sankha. 


cee Be tee opm rere eee ore ce es EIR etter Neate tet ate eh ee 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- the domi. 


nants of the 


cause they depend upon the sun, and the fixed stars pimets ac- 
with the moon because the stars of her stations belong Vike 
tothem. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim “““""“ 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 

beings as the dominants of the planets, who are’ ex- 


hibited in the following table, taken from the Vashnu- 
dharma :— 


Table of the dominants of the planets. 


| The plancts qnd the two nodes. Their donminants. 


Sun. Agni. 

Moon, Vyfna (7). 
Mars. Kalmdisha (1). 
Mercury. Vishnu. 
Jupiter. Sukra. 

| Venus, ; Gauri. 

| Saturn. Prajipati. : 

The Head. Ganapati (?). 

The Tail. | Visvakarman. 


‘I'he same book attributes also to the lunar stations The domi. 
. . ° nants of the 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained imar 


in the following table — stations, 


Page 262. 


The Lunar Stations. Their dominants. 


AEE seer Nearer ON ORME RN SN PR LE OE Secale ef DE Brrr 


| | | 
Kyittika. | Agni. | 
Rohini. Kesvara, | 
Mrigasirsha. | Indu, tc. the moon. 
Ardra. Rudra. ! 
Punarvasu. Aditi. 
Pushya. Guru, i.e, Jupiter. 
Aslesha, Sarpas. 
Maghia. | Pitaras. 
Pairvaphalguni. ν Bhaga. 
Uttaraphalguni. Aryaman. 
Hasta. Savitri, ie. Βανι, 
Citra. | Tvashtri. 
Svatt. Vayu. 
Visakha. | Indragni. | 
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ae ence BR ee een a Ee re ETE ae ne οὺὺ.-.. 


The Lunar Stations. Their dominants. 


a ore: epee amet 
----......--.....-.ὄ | -.5..5.“..5θ.. ΧΚ. 


πε τσ ππερὰ.......-..-..... Ὁ... 


ππτεοοο πε πειττπκέίστει 


Anurfidha. Mitra. 
Jyeshtha. Sakra. 

Mala. Nirriti. 
Parvashidhbi. Apas. 
Uttarashadha. ViSsvé[ devas]. 
Abhijit. Brahman. 
Sravana. Vishnu. 
Dhanishta. Vasavas. 
Satabhishaj. Varuna. 


Padrvabhadrapada. 


Uttara bh&adrapada. 


rc ῸὃΘΘῦΘϑῦϑ ΘΟῷὖΌῷῦὺὃὄ... 


[Aja ekapaéd]. 
Ahir budhnya. 


Revati. Pashan. 
Asvini. Agvin (7). 
Bharani. Yama. 
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ON THE SIXTY YEARS-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED Pago 263. 
“ SHASHTYABDA.” 


TE word samvatsara, which means the years, is a tech- rxplano- 
: -  tiomof the 
nical term for cycles of years constructed on the basis terms sun- 


. . . retsara and 
of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal giashiyavde. 


rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 
It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 
tyabda, 1.e. sixty years. 

‘We have already mentioned that the names of the A yoaris 


: os resided 

lunar Stations are, by the names of the months, divided ὄνον hy tht 
Month In 

into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- which the 


Το] κοι} 


responding group of stations. We have represented rising of 
‘these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject ἐν νὰ 
(ν. i. 218), Kifowing the station in which the heliacal 
rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station 
in the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 
the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, eg. the year of Caitra, the year of Vai- 
Sikha, &c. For each of these years there exist astro- 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 
For the computation of the lunar station in which How to find 
the heliacal rising of Jupiter occurs, Varihamihira station of 


gives the following rule in his Sarihitd :— helineal ris- 


ing. Quotsa- 


“Take the Sakakala, multiply it by 11, and multiply tion trom 


the product by 4. ‘You: may do this, or you may also hima’ Sai 


multiply the Sakakila by 44. Add 8589 to the product villoa es 
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and divide the sum by 3750. ‘The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &c. | 

“ Add them to the Sakakfla, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
i.e. complete shashtyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
sumratsara, ie, the year. 

ἍΜ 22.—Write down the latter number in two diffe- 
rent ee Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro- 
duct ;). of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum dhe fourth part, and this number represents com- 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha. 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” ‘Thereby you 
know the month of the ae as has above been ex- 
plained. 

Nmualler The great yigus begin with the heliacal rising of 

cinta In + Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishtha and 

nixtyyeare, the beginning of the month Migha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certam order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a special dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in tke corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant. 
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Further, every single one of the sixty years has a 
natne of its own, and the yugas, too, have names which 
are the names of their dominants. All these names 
are exhibited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre- 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics. All this is found in the book 
Sarirhitd. 
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This is the method for the determination of the Page 26. 
years of the shashtyabda, as recorded in their béoks. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
‘the era of Vikramfditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin- 
ning of the great yuga. This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakiila. 

I have come across some people from the country the semeat- 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle of popes 

‘samvatsaras has 1248 years, each single one of the το 
twelve samvatsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakakéla, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 
In the corresponding column you see in which sam«d- 
sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed :— 
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When 1 heard, among these pretended names of δι- 
votsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con- 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief Wusiness was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers 7); and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a liar. 1 used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. Butlo! what different answers did I get! 
God is all-wise! "Ὁ 
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CHAPTER LXITI. 


ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 


he life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 
passed, is divided into four parts, The first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach lim his duties, and to enjoin 
hin to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopavitas, ie. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavitu, a single one 
tnade from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. I'urther, he is presented ' 
with a stick which he has to wear, attd with a seal- 
ring of a certain grass, called ¢darb/ia, which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called paritia. The object of his wearnfg the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand 1s this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for allsthose who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as thatpof wearing the 
yajnoparita, for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin whjch cannot be 
wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsagiving. 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishuu- 
Purdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac- 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Veda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom je serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the 
sacrifice he worships his master. Ile fasts a day and he 
breaks fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. 
He dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to atk for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes. Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. ‘Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, palisa (Butea frondosa) 
and darbha, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 
It is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able to draw thom away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images. Therefore Bashshir Ibn Burd says: 
‘Since there is fiye, it is worshipped.” 

The seccnd period of their lifeextends from thetwenty- 
fifth year till theefiftieth, or, according to the Vishnu-Pur- 
dina, till the seventieth. The master allows him to marry. 
He marries, establishes a honsehold, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become alean of the menstruation. 
He is not allowed to.marry a woman above twelve years 
of age. He gains his sustenance either by the fee he 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not as 
a pdyment, but as a present, or by presents which he 
receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire, ov by asking a gift from the 
kings and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people. who there administers the affairs of reli- 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purohata. 
Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaigya should 
do the business for him, because originally trade is for- 
bidden on acconnt of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
tothe kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 

Page 269. ΙΒ impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he mist always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texts. 

thethirl The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 

pene’ from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Mishnu-Purdne, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his household, and hands*it as well 
as his wife over to his children, if thé latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness. 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under ἃ roofy nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins. 
He sleeps on the earth without ahy bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roots. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 


with oil. 
The fourth period extends till the end of life. He 


Tho fourth 


. . ° period, 
wears a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. 


He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and’ enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days, If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
moksha, whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the prtaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers), He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the firé which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called Aoma. 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
sunudht of rising, 1.6. morning dawn, at the semdhi of 


Tho duties 
of Brahmans 
in peneral, 


setting, 1.6. evening twilight, and between them in the | 


middle of the day. ‘The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a‘preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros- 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros- 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined,’and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their /ibla, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south- 
ward; only when occupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward. Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent as 
that relating to the first and second washings. 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
only at the times of eclipses, that he should be pre- 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice ἃ 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Brahmans who happen to come at evening- 
time asking for something. To neglect their mainten-_ 
ance would bea great sin. Jurther, he puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it. The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house, and does not any 
more come near it, as it 1s no longer allowable for him, 
heing destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else. | 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself, 
1f another one uses it, it is broken. The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Brah- 
mans who allowed their relativesto eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this. 

He is obliged to dwell between the ‘river Sindh in 
the north and the river Carmanvati,in the south. He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnita. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the ‘east 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. Τὴ he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa- 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table- 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom : 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered ‘to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distitiguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli- 
gious code :—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called krnen (?), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks called néli. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 


‘ne Kshatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according | 
to the rules of the Purinas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 
parita, and a single other cord of cotton. This ‘takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It. is the duty of the Vaisya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans, He Is only allowed 
to gird himself with asingle yajnopavita, mae is made 
of two cords. 

The Sidra is like a servant to the pana taking 
care of his affairs and serving him. If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without 
a yajnoperita, he girds himself only with the ‘linen one. 
Every action which is considered as thé privilege of a 
Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, ey. a Sidra or a Vaisya 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. 

Every man who takes to some occupation which is 
not allowed to his caste, as, ¢g. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sfidra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus: 
—In the days of King Rima human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus 
a child never died before its father. Then, however, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him: “This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rotten in the 
state of the country, and because a certain Vazir coim- 
mits in thy realm what he commits.” Then Rima 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed ont to him a Candila who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment. The 
king rode to him and found him on the banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down- 
‘ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “That is it! I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.’ When he returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive. 

All other men except the Candia, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called mleccha, 1.6. unclean, all those 
who kill men an slaughter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows. 

All these things originaty in the difference of the 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others 
as fools. This.apart, all men are equal to each other, 
as Vasudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
“In the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brabman 
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and the Candila are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. Jf to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.” 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc- 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that wlich is deficient within us, but 
because it 1s necessary for the purpose of, healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements. Then the 
ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.’”* 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
ON THE SACRIFICES. 


Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 
and describes each one of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, e.g. the asvamedha. 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: “She is 
the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 
come forward.” ‘The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casts dung. 
When she thus has wandered about through all parts 
_of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 
for him whose property she 18. 

Further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very lon: 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only few of them remain and are practised now- 
adays. 

According to,the Hindus, the fire eats everything. 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is 
mixed up with it, as, ¢.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
the hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched ‘by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
Devas, because the fire comes out of their mouths, 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat. is oi] and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

The Vishnu-Dharma mentions the following tradi- 
tion :—QOnce upon a time there was a man of the class 
of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realin called Hiranyiksha. He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (7), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstineyce. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahideva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom of the 
Devas, iv. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be- 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahadeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, Zc. Shanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. , 

Rudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahideva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents ‘all atom-like sub- 
stances (7). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
pitdla, ic. the lowest earth: Ag, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went-out to search for it. 

First, the frogs pointéd it out tothem. The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree asruttha, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odious to all 
others. 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Devas the hiding- 
place of the fire. Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
‘their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke to them : “If your tongue is turned topsy- 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

The fire fled from the asrattha tree to the tree sami. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re- 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: “Jf your tongue is 
turned topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in 
his victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused 
to stay with them because it was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them- 
selves and. mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, and making these 
shares reach thém. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 
ON PILCLRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 


PILGRIMAGES are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. IZe worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the Vdéyu and the 
Matsya Purdnas :— 

“At the foot of Meru there is Arhata (7), a very great: 
pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 
nates the river Zanba (? Jambu), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest gold. 

“Near the mountain Sveta there is tHe pond Uttara- 
miinasa, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. ‘Thence come the two rivers Sandt (7) and 
Maddhyanda (Ὁ), which flow to Kiuinpurnsha. 

‘Near the mountain Nila there ig the pond nye? 
(pitanda Ὁ) adorned with lotuses. 

“ Near the mountain Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the river Sarasvati, i.e. Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Crandharvi comes from there. 

“In the mountain Nailisa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandakint. 
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ἐς North-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acid (?), whence 


comes the river Acfid. 
‘‘ South-east of Kailisa there is the mountain Lohita, 


‘and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 


the river Lohitanadi. 

‘‘ South of Kailisathere is the monntain Saray nsati (7), 
and at its foot the pond Manasa. ‘Thence comes the 
river Sarayil. 

‘West of Kailisa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 
At its foot is the pond Sailédi, whence comes the 
river Sailéda. 

“North of Kailisa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (?), ic. having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 

“His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus 

called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 

fellows Once they happened to lose a horse. ‘They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu- 
ally ran ahout so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. ‘They found the horse in 
the interior of*the earth standing before a man who 
was looking down with deep-sunken eyes. When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequencé of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“The coliapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A &ing of the descendants of that. king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances- 
tors, was much affected th-reby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed thene, fasting all day and 
worshipping during the nights. Finally, Mahideva 
asked him what he wanted ; upon which he answered, 
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‘T want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise,’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahideva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now Malhifideva took the Ganges eand put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How- 
ever, Mahideva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagiratha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. ‘Therefore the Hindus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges, 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, ἐν Bhagiratha.” 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions to the 
effect that in the Dvipas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges. In every place to which some particular holi- 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to a very 
high degree of art, so that our people*(the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They build them of great storfes of an enor- 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (er terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all*around the 
pond, reaching toa height of more thah a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus the 
first. steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinwacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not nteet each other, and 
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_ the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend- 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 

In Multan there is a pond in which the Hindus 
worship by bathinp themselves, if they are not pre- 
vented, 

The Sarrhité of Varihamihira relates that in Tane- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Regarding the cause of this 
custom they relate the following :—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. ‘Then Varihamihira continues: “ People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis) which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pond.” 

The’ ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
‘text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, +. 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
the time when Niriyana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. *In the same text occurs the follow- 
ing passage :—“ I do that to him only for this purpose 
that the equality between men, which he desires to 
realise, shall be done away with, that men shall be 
different in their condjtions of life, and that on this 
difference the order of the world is to be based; further, 
that people shall turn away from his worship and 
worship me and believe in me. The mutual assistance 
of civilised people presupposes a certain difference 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the‘other. According to the same principle, God has 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soul, 
dirty and bad smelling water, ¢nd unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind ; In some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. Tn some parts there are periodically return- 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
arefully to select the places where they want to build 
towns. 

That. which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom, llowever, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and mifluence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs, ‘The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religion$ com- ‘ 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
fo by the majority simply on μέ, They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do’ 
not argue over it, since they are born ih it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted ont.” 

The Hindus have some places whith are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g. 
Benares (Biriinasi).  l’or*their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Kaba 
stay for ever in Mekka. ‘They want to live there to 
the end of their hves, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They Say that a murderer 
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is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt,.except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Tegard- 
ing the cause of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :— 

‘ Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some qtarrel between him and Sarikara, 1,6. 
Mahadeva, and the succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was torn off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let. it hang 
down from his hand as an act of ignominy to the dead 
and as asign of his own bravery. Further, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (7). ‘Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonoured by the hand of Mahfdeva, who took it 
always with him wherever he went and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from it when he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares. After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared.” 

A similar place is Pikara, the story of which is this : 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the 
fire, when a pig ς came out of the fire. Therefore they 
represent his ‘image there as that of a pig. Outside 
the town, in three places, they have constructed pons 
which stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

Another place of the kind is Taneshar, also called 
Kurukshetra, v.e. the land of Kuru, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power. Therefore the country was called after him, 
and venerated for his sake. Besides, ‘I'ineshar is the 
theatre of the exploits of Vasudeva in the wars of 
Bharata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reasom that people visit the place. 

Mahiira, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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10 is venerated because Visudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 


Nendayola. 
Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir. Lastly, 


they used to visit Mriltin before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 
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GHAPTER LXVIL.-: 


ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
EARNS. 


It is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. ‘They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Iurther, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from ‘all these taxes. 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are aifferent opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
it foralms. IF ér they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee.the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spcnt on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (t.e. one-ninth of the 
whole) is spezt on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. ἢ 

Others divide this income into four portions. One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, ἐδ. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sfidra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit 1s not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (ἐς. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING. 


ORIGINALLY killing in general was forbidden to them, 
as it is to the Christians and Manichaans. Deople, 
however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli- 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
iusts) The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the cutholicr, and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, 10 15 allowed to kill animals by 
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means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others and untaw- 


being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses (yandha), the 
buffaloes, fish, water and land birds, as sparrows, ring- 
doves, francolins, doves, neacocks, and other animals 
which are not loathséme to man nor noxious. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. The latter is 
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allowed to the Sfidra. He may drink it, but dare not 
8611 ἀξ, as he is not allowed to sell meat. 

Why the Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 

Set oes was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there 

forbidtem. then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows. After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle- 
viating and less strict; measure, but, on the contrary, 
one which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law, 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. For their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak -that they must strengthen ἐδ by 
eating the leaves of bete! after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astriagent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is essentially 

ethick and cold. 

Τ, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custgm between two 
different views. 

(Lacuna tn the manuscripts) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which serves man in travel- 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time ewen of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjaj forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 

I have been told the following passage is from an 
Indian book: ‘‘ All things are one, and whether allowed 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and 
power. The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolf’s food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.” I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candila are equal to him. 
If he is in this state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
‘uliuwed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


ON MATKIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND CHILDBED. 


Necessity of No nation can exist without a regular married life, 
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for it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm, Cousidering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust: of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matri- 
mony to be a necessary institution ; whilst disordériy™ 
cohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame- 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development. of animals, which in every other 
respect: stand far below him. 

Kvery nation has particular customs of marriage, 
and especially those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin, The Hindus nfarry at a very 
young age; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons, On that occasion the, Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. ‘The implements of the wedding rejoic- 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. ‘The man gives only ἃ present to the wife, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift In advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own will. Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four; but if one of his wites 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man. She has only to choose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself ; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
of the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their marriage law it is better to marry 
a stranger than a relative. ‘The more distant the rela- 
tiotishfp of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descendiny line, viz. a grand- 
danghter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and thei” daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith- 
standing, such ἃ marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives 
depends upon the caste; that, accordingly, a Brahman 
may take four, Kshatriya three, a Vaisya two wives, 
and a Sfidra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own ‘caste or one of the castes or caste 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
ofta caste superior to his own, 

The child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 
that of the father. Thus, e.g. if the wife of a Brahman 
is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman; if she is a 
Sidra, her child is a Sfidra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any wo.nan except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen’ days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus- 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
ty come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared ; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub- 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants® to”co- 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called yarbhddhdua ; but he doesnot perform 
it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called simamtonnayanum, °Atter the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per- 
formed between the birth and theemoment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is*called sdtu- 
harman. 

The child receives ἃ name after the days of the child- 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
name-giving is called ndmakarman. 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessel, and nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
does the Brahman light there a fite. These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Vaisga, and thirty for the Sidra. For the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 
The sacrifice on the ‘occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years. 

People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kibul adopted Islim, he 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 
The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
Suitér δὰ their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, 2 bait-of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from thé business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar"way the Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in view, viz. 
that of protecting bis subjects against the passions of 
his unmarried soldiers. 
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CHAPTER ΤΧΧ. 
ON LAWSUITS. 


Tt judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing 
which is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and 
in the document the well-established proof of the jus- 
tice of his suit. In case there is no written document, 
the contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 
may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi- 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and teéitain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques- 
tion alone on the basis of the depositionsof this sole 
witness. However, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica- 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
which seems established about another, and using all 
sorts of tricks to elicit the truth, as “lyis Ibn Mu‘A- 
wiya used to da. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de- 
fendant must swear, but he may also tentler the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “Swear thou®that thy claim is 
true and I will give thee what thou claimest.” 

There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 
the value of the object of the claim. If the object is 
of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
aecnused person shall swear, the ‘latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words : 
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(ΤῈ I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is &équal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the bish (visha Ὁ) called brahmana (9). 
It is one of the worst kinds; but if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the Page 280. 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water. ‘Then he speaks to the water: 
‘“‘ Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both what is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
both claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. ‘There the defen- 
dan’ fas to fast during that day. On the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the chimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of ἃ balance, and is weighed ; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it is. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of hig deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly bethgs, one after the other, and all which 
he speaks he writes down ona piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He isa , second time placed in the scale 
of the balance.- In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs mere than the first time. 

There is also a stili higher sort. Itis the following: 
They take butter amd sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. | 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of iron so hot that itis near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen- 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 


In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtne and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 

life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Congtantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has deyeloped in a similar way. Lor the Hin- 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country 
became disorganiséd, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic "pringiples of their religious epdee, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of théir religion. Wherenpon Brahman in- 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 


now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
VOL, II. L 
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Law of 
murder 


duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal dode is exer- 
cised under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars, 

The law about murder is this: If the murderer is a 
Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. | 

Tf the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 


_the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
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of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vajra- 
brahmahatyd ; further, the killing of a cow, the drink- 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with the wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not ᾿ 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a nan of the same casté, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to establish an example. 

The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should be in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes apunishment of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. Ifthe object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutiJate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 

An adulteress is driven out of the héuse of the hus- 
band and banished. | 

I have repeatedly been told that when Hindu slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country 
and religiof the Hindus order that they should fast by + 
_ way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like. 

I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sidra for sundry days, he is expelled from 

his caste and can never regain it. 
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CHAPPER UNNIT. 


ON INHERITANCK, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASED 
PERSON HAS ON IT. 


Tn chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
the women do not inherit, except the daughter. She 
gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
a passage in the book A/anu. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share. After- 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

Ifa widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro- 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left: any property or not. Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

As regards the rule about the niale heirs, evidently 
the descendants, z.¢. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the ascendants, 7.¢. the 
father and grandfather. J'urther, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendarts as well as the ascen- 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
has on inheriting. ‘Thus a son has a rfearer claim than 
a grandsorr, a father than a grandfather. 

The collateral relations, as, ¢.g., the brothers, have less — 
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claim, and inherit: only in case there is nobody who has 
a better clagf#. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, ¢.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares. A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the 
first year consists in his giving sixteen banquets, where 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death ; 
further, once amonth during the whole year. ‘The ban- 
quet in the sixth month must be more rich and more 
libe1ua: tnan the others. [urther, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last 
day of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must “now that nourish- 
ment 1s forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 

first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the alnfsgiving-at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days aiter the death. Tor possibly the 

-spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. : 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: ‘ People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something eohe- 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa- 
rated from it.” 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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CHAPTER LXXITI. 


ABOUT WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING (i.e. ABOUT BURYING AND SUICIDE). 


In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead were 
exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned ; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who ordered 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse- 
quetve they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave- 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they ‘had practised this custom for along time, 
Narayana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn- 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely to leaye any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, burn their dead, whilst 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee from 
you.” Then he spcke to those around him: ‘Give to 
Crito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for the guaranteed to them that I should Yay, whilst 
you now must guarantee that T shall not stay after 


‘death. I shall go away, that the look of my body 
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may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: ‘Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.’ Thou, O 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thou likest, and especially in accordance with the 
laws, ” 

Galenns says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates: ‘It 1s generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 


-and others, who laboured for the benefit. of mankind. 


People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.” 

In these words, too, there is a reference to the bufftg 
as a Greek custom, but it seems to have heen in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Ilindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 
of the sun, the soul attaching itself toéhem and ascend- 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God). Some Llindu used tb pray that God 
would make his road to himself as a straight line, be- 
cause this 15 the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Ghuzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person ; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river. and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. Ly/means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence). ‘‘ His death takes place during wéfa- 
ridyana (i.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between. Lighted lamps, 1.6. be- 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words 
of Mani: “The other religious bodies blame us because 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(:nto heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus.” So 
he ifaintains. 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. Therefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 

According to the Ifindns, the body of the dead has 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, 
wrap it in-a shfoud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get. Part of his 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the pumed bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and _ bring- 
ing them into paradise, Tho remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. On 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
ἃ monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
busned., | ' 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after- 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch- 
ing the dead. 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 
the Hindus wonld not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their. body, 
some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vaigyas and Sfidras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to haveseen 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas by a special law.. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some- 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead. 

At the junction of the two rivers’ Yamuna and 
Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydiya, a tree of 
the species called ra/a. It is peculyar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. ΤΠ such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence-it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, singe the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throw fig themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people 
in ancient Greek heathendom, ‘‘whom I éall the wor- 
shippers of the devil” —so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks: “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
gods give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.” 

Yurther he says: ‘‘ We human beings are, as it were, 
ina prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the huinan beings, are servants to them.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIY. 
ON FASTING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF ΤῊΝ 


FastinG is with the Hindus voluntary and superero- 
gatory. lasting is abstaining from food for a certain 
Jength of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it. is carried out. 

The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi- 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being. Then he pPo- 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rnbs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc- 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun ‘has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that*moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, he may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called upavdsa, te. the fasting ; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called 
ekanakta, not fasting. 

Another kind, called iicchra, is this: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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in the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his agking 
for it. On the fourth day he fasts. 

Another kind, called yardka, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrup- 
tedly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called candriéyana, is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &c. 
&e., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts ; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsurdsa (mdsopavdsa), is this: 
A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter 
fasting ineevery single month will bring to a man for a 
new life of his after he has died. They say: 

If a man fasts all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts Vaigakha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. . 

If he fasts Ashidha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Mivana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhidrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Agvaytja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

Tf he fasts Karttika, he will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 
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If he fasts Mirgasirsha, he will be born_in the most 
beatitiful and fertile country. ᾿ 

If he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If he fasts MAgha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 

If he fasts Philguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishaw-Dharma relates that Maitreyi, the 
wife of Yijnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
to do in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If ἃ man 
begins on the day Duvé, in the month Pausha, ie. the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms ; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the naines of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the followmg life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes ; for also Di/tpa, Dushyanta, and Yaydte 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 
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CHAPTER LXXYV. 
ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS. 


Tue reader must know in general that the eighth and 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- 
regarded, being considered unlucky. 

, The eleventh is specially holy to Visudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mihtira, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Visudeva, liowever, raised ἃ mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this even? 
by ἃ monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Mahara. Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory per- 
formance, though in reality it is not obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “When the moon is 
in Rohint, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of 
the black half, it is a fast-dAy called Jayanti... Giving 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Hvidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in parti¢ular only to 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Rohini. The two conditions, viz. the moon’s standing 
in Rohini and that, the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, ¢.g. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do ποῦ keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says: “When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast~day, 
called Atj (ἡ Aftdtaja). Tf aman does works of piety 
on this day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been thé case with Sayara, Kakuistha, 
and Dandahauutr (Ὁ), who obtained royalty becanse they 
had done so. 

The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ashfdha, when the moon stands in 
Anuriidha, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Devastnt (7), ae. Deva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi- 
tion, that the day must be the eleventh of the month. 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year, ‘The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed without any covering, arid do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth. 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a mbnth at the 
δον να as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morning dawn. ILlowever, the sun stands then near 
o° of Cancer, which 1s noon in the day ofthe anyels, and 
I do not see in what way this moon is connected with 
the two Satidhis. 

The day of full moon in the month Srivana is a fast- 
day holy to Somaniatha. 
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When in the month Agvayuja the moon stands in 
Alsharatan, (the lunar station) and the sun is in Vitgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month 1s a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Fasting is broken when the moon rises. 

The fifth day of Bhidrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called «γα. They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those, rays which enter through the win- 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Rohini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Visudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed ont that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month Niarttika the moon stands in 
Revati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com- 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deotthini, te. the rising of the Deva. Others add. 
besides, the condition that it} must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. ‘This day i is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishina paid. 
ratrt. They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second® of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth aay of Pansha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

On the third Gay of Miagha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 
(guuri-truliyd 3), and lasts the whole day and night. 
On the following morning ne make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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CHAPTER LAXVI. 
ON THE FESTIVALS AND FESTIVE DAYS. 


YATRA means travelling under anspicious circumstances. 
Therefore a feast is called ydtrd. Most of the Hindu 
festivals are celebrated by women and children only. 

The 2nd of the month Caitra is a festival to the 
people of Kashmir, called Aydiis (Ὁ), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over 
the ‘Turks. According to their account he ruled over 
the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their lie being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all ‘the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (If, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves. 

On the rith there is a festival calied Hindolt- 
caitra, when they meet in the devayriha, or temple of 
Vasudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
‘They perform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make merry. 

On the full moon’s day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand (vasanta?), a festival for the women, 
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when they put ou their ornaments and demand presents 
from their, husbands. 

The 22nd is a festival called caitra-cashati, a day of 
merriment holy to Bhagavati, when people use to wash 
and to give alms, Ὁ 

The 3rd Vaisikha is a festival for the women called 
Gaur-t-r (gaurt-tritiyd 3), holy to Gaurt, the daughter of 
the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahideva, They 
wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gauri 
and light Jamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On the roth Vaisikha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. ‘They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
group a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 
On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called 
osanta. They determine the day by calculation and 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the rst Jyaishtha, or new moon’s day, they cele- 


brate a festival and throw the first-fruits of all seecs 


into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic. 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to 
the women, called ripa-panca (Ὁ). 

All the days of the month Ashidha are devoted to 
alms-giving. It is also called didri. During this 
time the household is provided with uew vessels. 

On the full moon’s day of Srivana they give banquets 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 8theAgvayuja, when the moon stands in the 
nineteenth station, Mfila, begins the sucking of the 
sugar cane. Jt is a festival holy to Mahdnavamd, the 
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sister of Malddeva, when they offer the first-fruits of 
sugar and all other things to her image whigh is called 
Bhagavati. They give peach alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom- 
soever he meets and kill him. 

On the 15th, when the moon stands in the last of 
her stations, Revati. there is the festival Puhdi (Ὁ) 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to Vasudeva, because his uncle 
Kaisa had ordered him into his presence for the 
purpose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there ig a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Agoka, also called dhoi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasu, It is a dav of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhadrapadé, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Machi, they celebrate a festival 
which they call petripalsha, ve. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering*this station 
falls near the time of new moon, They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the namo of the Fathers. 

On the 3rd Bhidrapada is the festival Harbdlé (Ὁ), for 
the women. It is their custom that a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets; and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms, ' 

On the 6th of this month, which is called Gdthut (?), 
when people give food to those who are én prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
its development, they have a festival called dhruva- 
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grtha. (2); thgy wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The ταὐτὰ Bhadrapada is called Purrati (7). This is 
the name of a thread which the priest makes from 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 
He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Visndeva is high. Then he throws it over his neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. 0 is a much vene- 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the black half, is the first 
of seven days which are called Aarare (2), when they 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to them. 
They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 
And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rohini, 
they call this time Gidndluhid (Ὁ), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy. over the birth of Vasudeva. 

Jivasarman relates that the people of Kashmir ceie.. 
brate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, 
on accouns of certain pieces of wood called ganm. (7), 


which the water of the river Vitasti (Jailam) carries, - 


in those two days; through the capital, Ad/dishthinu. 
People maintain that it is Mahadeva who sends them. 
It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade his grasp and move away. 
However, the people of Kashmir, with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs ina pond called Kddaishahr (Ὁ), to the left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitastg-Jailam), in 
the middle of the month Vaisikha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjin, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. 

The same Jivasarman relates that in the country of 
Svit, opposite the district of Atri (7), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams unite. Itis called Tranjdi 
(cf. Sindhi tréranjihv). In those two days the water 
of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Mahia- 
deva’s washing in it, as people believe. 

int Κη: The ist Kirttika, or new moon’s day, when’ the 

ne sun marches in Libra, is called Dihd/i. ‘Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily with each other til] noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmi, the wife of V4su- 
deva, ouce a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh‘ earth, ahd 
allows him to go out into the world. ‘l'herefore the 
festival is called Balidjya, ve, the principality of Bah. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritaynga, and they are happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kritayuga. 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women duting all the 
days of the black half. 

yi Marge = The 3rd Margasirsha, called G nr dna-batry ( 


sirshia, 


ἐγ}-᾿ 
tiyd ’), is a feast of the women, sacred to Gauri. They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
several silver statues of the goddess on‘a throne, and 
perfume it and play with each other the whole day. 
On the following morning they give alms, 
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On full mogon’s day of the same mbnth there is 
another festival of the women. 

On most of the days of the month Pansha they pre- 
pare great quantities of pihaval (1), t.c. a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which 
is called Ashfaka, they make gatherings of the Brah- 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplex hortensis, i.e. sarmak in Arabic (= orache), and 
show attentions to them. | 

On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
Sdkdrtam, they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Migha, called Mihatrij (Mdyha-tritiyd ἢ), 
a feast for the women, and sacred to Ganri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be- 
fore the image of Gauri, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 
In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receive-guests. ‘The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this month. 

Or the last “day of this month, 1.6. the 29th, when 
there is Only a remainder of 3 day-minutes, 2¢. 1} 
hour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it seven times. 

On the full moon’s day of this month, called cémaha 
(7), they light lamps on all high places. 

On the 23rd, which is called amdnsartahy, and also 
mihdtan, they r8ceive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Pha'guna, ca‘led pirdrtdku, they pre- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flonr and 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Phalguna is a feast to the 
women, called Oddd (?), or also dhola (i.e. dola), when 
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they make fird on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival céuiha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

On the following night, 4.¢. that of the 16th, called 
Sirerdtri, they worship Mahideva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not he down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

On the 23rd, which is called pityutiin (7), they eat 
rice with butter and sugar. 

The Hindus of Maltin have a festival which is called 
Simbapnraydtrd ; they celebrate 1t in honour of the 
sun, and worship lim. It is determined in this way : 
They tirst take the ahargana, according to the rules of 
Khandakhidyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from 
305 you find the date of the same festival in the next 
following year. 
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ON DAYS WHICH ARE WELD IN SPECIAL VENERATION, 
ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, ANI ON SUCH 
TIMES AS AKE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN. 


Trt single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. ‘They distinguish, ey., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong wmdrdsyé 
and pérnind, vc. the days of conjunction (new moon) 
Δ opposition (full moon), becanse they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In ac- 
cordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding this 
increase and wane, the Braliumans sacrifice continually 
to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. They let 
the portions of the angels accumulate, which are the 
offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
whole time from few moon to full moon. ‘Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned thal’ new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving on 
these two days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers, 
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Four other {days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single yuyus of the present caturyuya have commenced, 
Viz. :---- | 

‘The 3rd Vaisikha, called /:shaivttd (Ὁ), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced. 

The 9th Karttika, the beginning of the Tretayuga. 

The 15th Miagha, the beginning of the Dvipara- 
yuga. 

The 13th of Asvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga. 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the ygns, instituted for the purpose of alms- 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere- 
monies, as, ¢./., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned, 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it is, at the same time, the beginning of ! 
caturyuga, It is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yvyas commence. For, accord- 
ing to Brahmagupta, a eaturyuga contains :— 

¢ 


Civildays . τ τ των 597,916,450 
Solar months —. : : ; ; 51,840,000 
Leap months . ; ; , st 1,593,300 
Lunar days. . ‘ . 1,602,9@9,000 
Unardtra days. ‘ ᾿ : »  @ 25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 
them out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
divided by 10, ane the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. Now the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuga. 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuya coftains :— 


Civildfys .. . δ τος .  1,577,917,800 - 
Solar months. : ᾿ : ; 51,840,000 
Leap months. : : 1,593.336 
Lunar days . ; ; ; . 1,603,000,010 
Unardtradays . . . . . 25,082,280 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the 
divisors are wholly without any fraction. According 
to this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugus are the same as the beginning of the caturyugqa, 
i.e, the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week-days. 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yuyas, is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to carn a 
heavenly reward in them are called punyakd/a. Bala- 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhad- 
yma ---- If the yogin, ic. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad, 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man whe 
gives alms on puiiyakdla and fulfils the duties of the 
day, ze. Washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises.” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are 
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devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did - 


not expect to gain thereby.a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of, the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days. 

Notwithstahding the nature of the punyakdla is 
. such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, others as unlucky days. 
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I 

Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 

one’sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 

Hedkranti, are called saiirdiuti. ‘The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitions is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 
salled bihhia or shibd (rishura), as the two sounds sh and 
hh may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a plauct’s entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdnta (7) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them leyin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the- 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their midd/e the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the e/ that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 
by Samaya (7). It is this :— 

muhod for Subtract from the NakakAla 847, multiply the re- 


caleulat ing 


the mement mainder by 180, and divide the product by 143. The 
kreinsi, quotient you get represents days, minutes, and seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If yon want to know at what time"in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the > basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 


to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 
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count off the week-days, beginning wit} the beginning 
of Sunday, "That time you arrive at is the moment of 
sembkranti. 


ΕΟ era a eee ............-....ὕ...--...-......,.-.-.---......... Κα te alle REIT eaten een ene: eee .... 


What must be added to the Busix. 
The Zodiaenl Signs. es ΝΣ os 


| ! Days. . Ghats. Cashaka, 

| 

| Aries 3 TY O 

| Taurus 0 17 O 

| Gemini 2 43 O 
Cancer 0 21 O 

| Teo 2 49 O ! 

| Virgo 5 49 a) 

| Libra I 14 O | 

| Seorpio 3 6 30 

| Arcitenens 4 34 . 3 

| Capricornus 5 34 O | 

|} Amphora . ω 30 ο | 

| Pisces 2 ΤΙ 20 


‘The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week 
differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, 
is the multiplicator (180), used in the preceding com- 
putation ine order to find the svrp/us of each year (ae. 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the w veek). 

‘The divisor (143) is the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly 149). 


Accordingly’ the fraction at the end of the solar year: 


is, in this computation, reckoned as ,°,*,, which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15’ 31” 28’ 6. 
To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, 19% of 
a day are requiféd. Ido not know whose theory isd is. 

If we divide the days of a eaturyuga by the number 
of its solar years, according-to the theory of Brahma- 
gupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
30 22” 30°% 0”. In this case the multiplicator or 
gquyrakdra is 4027. and the divisor or bhdyahdra is 3200 
(i.e, 1 day 30° 22” 30°” o” are equal to 4227). 
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Reckoning {ccording to the theory of ei we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15” 31” 30” οἷ, 
Accordingly, the ἡ θακώ dra would be 1007, Ge bhdqa- 
hdra 800 (.6. 1 day 15’ 31” 30°” o” are equal to 4.89%" ). 

According to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 
is 365 days 15” 317 15°. In that case the qunakara j 18 
725 and the bhdyuhdra is 572 (i.e. 1 day 15’ 31" 15’” are 
equal to 725), 

Another method for finding the moment of sarivkrdnti 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa- 
hidwi(?), and is based on the system of Pulisa. Itis this: 

Subtract from the SakakAla 918, multiply the re- 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remainder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (il. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 
sign :— 


What must be | 
ἘΠῚ to the 


Basis, 


ee we ene -..-ϑ.ὄὄ «.-.-..»..- ee res 


What must be 

wided tu the 
oh r ἢ as Basts, 
The Zodiacal Signs. 


| 
| The Zodiacal Signs. 
| [ 


Days. pou (1811. Days. | Ghati. 
᾿ ἐπ ριον ἴα De πορνῶν [πόσο πους 
Ι 
Aries . | 1 | 35 ε" Libra . 6 | 31 
Taurus | 4 | 33 Scorpio I 23 
Gemini | oO | 39 ; Arcitenens. 2 II 
Cancer | 4 | 34 , Capricornus ae ee 10 
J.eo ae ee ae  Amphor wi.  . 15 34 
Virgo . | 4 | 6 Ι Pisces. Oo | 28 
| Ι 


(ree et te ree οὧὧὦ .-.---ὄὄὄο.ὄς...... «- 


Varaihamibira maintains in 


| 
i 


the Paifctsiuldhdantikda 


that the shadasitiimuhkha is in the Sime degree pro- 
pitious as the time of seridrdnti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. « This is.the moment of the 
sun’s entering :—The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo; the 26th ce of Arcitenens ; and the 
28th degree of Pisces. 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed signs 


ΟΗΠΑΡΤΕΝΧΧΨΙΙ. ΤΟΙ 


is four times as propitious as*the: hhoment of his 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the ‘sun’s or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. - This method is 
well known in their canones. We, however, communi- 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar 
.and lunar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Vaisyas 
and Sfdras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(wide, however, 11. 170). 

Further, the times of Parvan are propitious, 2.¢. those 
times in-which an eclipse may take place. And even 
if there is no eclipse at such a time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yoyus are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. ]xxix,). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that 
the moon revolwes in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called érihaspaka (?), and also triharkasha (7). 
It is an unlucky day, being evil, and it is counted 
among the punyakdla. (See ii. 187.) 
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The same 4pplieg to that civil day which compre- 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lumar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day, Such a day is called truhugattuta (?). It 
is unlucky, but favourable-to earn in it a heavenly 
reward, τ 

When the days of daardtia, i.e. the days of the de- 
crease (see ti, 25), sum up so as to forin one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punya- 
This takes place according to Brahmagupta 

n 6226S civil days, 62, ἐπ ἢ, solar days, 632-993 
we days. 

According to Pulisa, it takes place in 62 37374 civil 
days, 63%2:37" lunar days, 62,244, solar days, 

The moment when a complete leap- month without 
any fraction is summed up, is nnlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punyuld/a. According to Brahma- 
gupta, this takes place in 990,3;6,53, civil days, ο76 
solar days, 1006,4,4. lunar days, 

‘Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, ἐκ)... the times of 
earthquakes. Then the Llindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Sasihiid 
further ennmerates the moments of Jartdslips, the fall- 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to mature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beastssinto the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves whey it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans- 
ferred to another, and more of the like. Ἂς 

The book Sridhaca, attributed to Mahideva, says 
the following: 
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“ The burning days, i.e. the untucky ones—for thus Quotation 
they call thefn—are: ook Sri 

«The sebond days ofthe white and black halves of Mahadeva. 
the months Caitra and Pausha ; 

“The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Phalguna ; 

“The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
Srivana and Vaisikha ; 

“The eighth days of the two halves of the months 
Ashidha and Agvaynuja ; 

“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Margasirsha and Bhidrapada ; 

“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Karttika.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIILI 


ON THE KARANAS, 


Explanation WE have already spoken of the lunar days called ¢7thi, 


of karaga. 


Fixed and 
movable 
karanag, 


Puge ags. 


and have explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar month has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. | 

As the Hindus call these ¢ithis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a tithi day, the latter half 
night. Each of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them (1.6. all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lunar month) are called karanas. 

Some of the names of the Aaranas occur only once 
in a month and are not repeated, viz. feur of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fixed 
ones, because they occur only once in the month, and 
because they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month. 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month. ‘They are called the movable ones, because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night. They ure seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes ihe hairs.on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description of the havanas in another*hook of ours. 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics. 
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If you want to know the karands, first determine the 
lunar days, and find out in what part of them the date 
in question falls, which is done in this way :— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month ; 
if it 15 more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minntes, and divide the pro- 
duct by 720. The quotient represents ἐν 5, '.e. com- 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re- 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhiviti. The quotient represents ghatis and 
minor fractions, /.r. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canones of the Hindus. 
The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean biwhti. This, how- 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as | 
degree. 

It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi- 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. ‘The mean motion of the sun is sub- 
tracted fram the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle diuktis. The quotient then 
represents aays and yhatis. 

The word b/@ is of Indian origin. In the Indian 
language it is bhuhti (=the daily motion of a planet). 
If the corrected m.ation is weant, it is called bhiuht/ 
splhuta. If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukti madhyosna, and if the buit which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhultyantaia, i.e. the difference 
between the two bhuktis, 
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The lunar flays of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
know the lunar day in which you are, you ‘find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and- opposite 
it the arvana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
havana is a diurnal one ; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram :---- 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the karanas domi- 
nants, as is their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each /:avava must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &.). If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. ‘Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 


THE FOUR FIXED HARANAS. 
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Seo εἶ | 
ag oe - Hi =e 
5 gs | ‘oe | o8 | She prognosties of the karavas, and for what 
meri sg Ε GS | thing each of them is favourable. 
ESS | a ee 
~ ς . 
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© | | ) Favourable for the action of medicines, of 
ae es te _ | drugs against the bite of serpents, of in- 
ῳ "ὦ ἣν» ϑ | cantations, of learning, of council-hold- 
aaa ee a ing, and of reciting holy texts before the 
Ω͂ idols, 
a 
Pee δον ἀρέσαν eh at, hehe MO δον σοι σο ιν, τοῖα 
ἘΞ | So | 
| ΕΝ a Ξ | Favourable for placing a king on a throne, 
te S & viving alms in the name of the Fathers, 
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tnd ~ mY, 
pend 
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a ΓΝ ee See 
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Ἔν adie. 
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THE SEVEN MOVABLE KARAQAS. 


ing of the sugar-cane. — It is considered as 
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If you want to find the Aaranas by gomputation, 
subtract the cérrected place of the sun from that of 
the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. The quotient represents 
complete huranas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and divided by the thuktyantara, The quotient re- 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every unit of the number is equal to half a ghatt. 

We now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana. In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada. 

If the number of haranas is §9, you are in Sahune. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movable karauas, 1.6. with 
bava. Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 
current Aavana in which you happen to be. 

Wishing to remind the reader of something relating 
to the jaranas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
must tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the Aaranas. At one 
time they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by-the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a caléulation for 
them which proceeds in a better order“than even the 
original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different. from what it origi- 
nally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 


beginning with new moon. ‘The first twelve hours they 


regard as belonging to the sun, as burning, t.e. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, th: 
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following twelve hours as belonging toe Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, 1.e. vish{t. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the /arunas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burniny hours following upon new moon. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun are not burning. On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of ἰδ belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa- 
rately, 

Because visit: recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
ἀστρολογούμενα regarding the haranas, observations the 
like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 
signs. 
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© tes down. Its hair is standing | = 
nd . 
| % | op end. It sitsonthe-head| κα 
ΠΝ a hurean Being, it screams < 
| like thunder. It is angry,| 5 
᾿ 
Ι | 
| 
\ 
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᾿ Their numbers. 


VI. 


VII. 


fall. 


-- ---.--.- φρςῳ-. 


In what part of , 


| the month they 


In the day of the 23d tithi. 


In the night of the 26th 
th 


| 
Ϊ 


In the day of the 30th ἐϊλὲ. 


Names of the 
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ions 


The dire 


in δ τὰς μα 


ta. 


Na 


South. 


irri 


i 
| 
| 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
*VISH1 Is,’ " 


It is white, 
and rides 
which alw 
same. In 


has three cyes, 
on an elephant, 
ays remains the 
the one hand 


he has a huge rock, in the 


other a va; 
it throws. 


cattle over which it 


va of iron, which 
10 destroys the 
rises. 


He who makes war coming 
from the direction whence 


it, 


rises will be 


victorious. 


A man must not turn with 


his face towards it 


when 


tearing out fattening herbs, 
digging out treasures, and 
trying to satisfy the wants 


of life. 


It Las the colour of crystal. 
In one hand it holds a t-hree- 
fold parusvadhu, and in the 


other a. 


rosary, 


It looks 


towards heaven, and says 


hi hd ha, 
Ox. 
for handin 


It rides on an 


Its time is favourable 
the ΟἿΣ] - 


g over 


dren to the schools, for con- 
cluding peace, giving alms. 


and works 


of piety. 


It is pistachio-coloured like a 


parrot. It looks like some- 
thing globular, and has 
three eyes. In one hand 


it has a mace with an iron 


hook, in {1 
discus. 


10 other a sharp 


It sits on its throne, 


frightening people, and say- 


ing «ἃ ad 


anything. 


ad. Its time is 


not favourable for beginnin 


It is only good | 


for doing servicc to relations 
and for house-work. 


Se ee ee ee EE 


.«0............ 


Their names 


o,the | 


according t 
Sridhava. 


Atri. 


Kalar 


Paye “00. 


Explanation 
of ryatipita 
and vaidh- 
rita. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
ON THE YOUAS 


Thtsk are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yoyas regarding which all Hindus 
agree, vin. 

(1.) The m moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, scizzny each other, 
ie. each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyatipdte. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, 1.6, each pair of circies, the de- 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. ‘This is called vardirita. . 

It is the signin of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from Οἱ of Aries, 
while it is the πη for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. If yon compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon fora certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
i.¢. either of these two yoyas. 

If, hgwever, the sum is'less than the amount of the 
signum or larger, in that case the time of equality (1.6. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the siyna) 


_is computed: by means of the difference between this 


sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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sum of the two bhukti of sun and: moon instead of the 
bhuktyantara, in the same manner 85 δ the canones 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
called the mzddle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not. at 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the placés of sun and moon and the dragon’s 
head and tail are computed for the medd/e time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations 
of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the time 
which is sought for. If not, yon consider the declina- 
tion of the moon. 

If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun. The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
haradajdt of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. Thty are the same which are used in the 
canon Aaranatilaka. 

Further, you observe the moon at the midd/e time. 
If she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
ae, the vernaleand autumnal ones, whilst her declina- 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the time of the tw 9 declinazions equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—falls u/ter th® siddle, 
ae. the futyne one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the maddle, 
1.6. the past one. | 


On midi le 
time. 


Method for 
computing 
vyatipila 
and vaidhe 
rita. 


Another 
method by 
Pualiaa. 


Page 300, 
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If the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (.6. th summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in vyattpdta, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in raidhrita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdta, 
if they stand on the same side, and in vewidhritu, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, {.6. the maddle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than’one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the bhukti 
of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they occupy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second value which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past 
or future, in that case the difference between the two 
values keptin memory is the portio divisionis (divisor) 3 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the swm of the two values kept in memory ig,the porto 
divisionis, 

Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portioWivisionis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
mutdie time which minutesemay either be past or future. 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. | 

The author of the canon Karanatilaka makes us 
return to the arc of the declination which has been 
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kept in memory. If the corrected place of the moon 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is ghat which+we 
want ; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts 
it from six signs, and if it is between six and nine 
signs, he adds six signs thereto; if it is more than nine 
signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 
gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 
with the moon’s place at the time of the correction. 
If the second place of the moon is /ess than the first, 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future; if it is move than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the dAwits of the sun, and divides 
the product by the bhakti of the moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor- 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first; but he subtracts it from the sun’s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. ‘Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
declinations’are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhuhte of 
the moon. ‘The quotient gives minutes of days, indi- 
cative of the distance. By means of them he com- 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, aud of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeais the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon hacomputes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregayds half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhuktyantara. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pdta 3). 


Another 
method by 
the author 
of the Kura- 
nati laka, 
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The correct, times which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 
subtracts the minutes of the falling, and‘ to the last 


’ number he adds them. ‘I'hen the first number is the 


The author's 
books on the 
subject. 


About. the 
yogas being 
unlucky. 


time of the beginning of vyatipdta or vaidhrita, which- 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Khuydl-alkusifaini (i.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), aud have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (Ὁ), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
the title Zhe Arabic Khundakhddyaka. 

Bhattila (Ὁ) thinks the whole day of either of these 
two yoyas to be unlucky, whilst Varihamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. Ile compares the unlucky por- 
tion of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. ‘lhe disease does not g6 beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot ; if it is cut oyt, the injury 
is removed. 

According to what Palisa mentions of Pardégara, the 
Hindus assume a number of vyatipdtas in the lunar 


. stations, but all of them are computed by the same 


Quotation 
from Bhat- 
tila (?) on 
unlucky 
times 


method which he has given. Tor the valcylation does 
not increase in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

The Brahman Bhattila (?) says in his canon :— 

“ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
measures, If the sum of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are: 

“1, Bak-shita (?). Its gange-measure is 4 zodiacal 
signs. ως 

“2. Ganddnta, Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 

13} degrees. | 
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“3. Ldta (7) or the general vyatipita. Its gauge- 
measure 1s 6 signs. 

. Césa’(?). Its gauge-measure is 6 signs and 62 
ee 

ἐν Bark (?), alee called barhvyatipita. Its gauge- 
measure is 7 signs and 162 degrees. 

“6, Kdladanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
13} degrees. 

“7, Vydshdta (9). Its gange-measure is 9. signs 
and 23} degrees. 

“8. Vaidhrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogus are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. ‘Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates. Thus the duration of rydishidta (9) 
and of bakshita (Ὁ) is one muhirta, according to the 
statement of Varihamihira, the duration of CGanddnta 
and of Barh (Ὁ) two muhirtus, 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an aceount of it in the above-mentioned book. 
(See 11, 208.) . 

The canon ” Raranatilaka mentions twenty-seven 
yogas, which are computed in the following manner: 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the 
moon, reduse the whole sum to minutes, and divide the 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the bhuktis of sun and moon. 
The quotient regresents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz. that time which has elapsed of the cur- 
rent yoga. ῦ : 

We have copied ‘the names and qualities of the 


yogas from Syipila, and exhibit them in the following 
table :— ᾿ 
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CHAPTER LANXN, 


ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF ITINDU ASTROLOGY 
WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR METHODS OF 
ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS, 


Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are 
not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, 
and have never had an opportunity of studying an 
Indian book on the subject. In consequence, they 
imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have not found a single trace with the 
Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this task would detain us 
very long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the le-ding principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 
from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
not—as they ouwht to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
(sic) of the stars, which are te events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding,the number seven as that of the planets, 
there is no difference between us and them.. They call 
them graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz. 


Tndinn 
astrology 
voknown 
Oye 
Mulia 
miachins, 


Paye 302. 


On the 
planets, 
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Jupiter, Venus and¢the Moon, which are called sawm- 
yapraha. Other three are throughout “unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called &riragraha. 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it be lucky 
or unlucky. This is Mercury. However, alone by 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them :— 
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The column of this table which indicetes the order 
of the size ayd power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose :—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of thefood. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if itis born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency 1n its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, butif it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
aud give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
planets among each other, as well as the dnfluence of 
the duminus donvis, is of great importance in their astro- 
logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominizm entirely loses its original 
character, J*urther on we shall give % rule as to the 
computation of the dominiwm and its single years. 

There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominiym of the planets is distributed over them. 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole :— 
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The height or altdudo of a planet 15 called, in the 
Indéan language, uccasti, its particular degree para- 
moccastha. The Cepth or dejectio of a planet is called 
nicasthu, its particular degree paramantcastha. Mla- 
trikoua is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudium in one of its two houses 
(cf. 11. 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigons to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified im the table. 

They call the venting zodiacal sign (τροπικόν) carardast, 
ac, moving, the fired one (στερεόν) sthirardsi, tc. the 
resting one, and the double-bodicd one (δίσωμα) drisva- 
birdva, we. both together. 

As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domas), showing the 
qualities of each of them. ‘The one half of them above 
the earth they call chatru, <r. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call nav, te. ship. Further, they 

call the half ascending to the midst. of heaven and the 
other half descending to the cardo of the earth, dhanu, 
ie. the bow. The cardiars they call kendra (κέντρον), 
the next following houses panaphara (ἐπαναφορά), and 
the auclining houses dpoklima (ἀπόκλιμαλ) -— 
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Page jo7. The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 


cardinal points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and λοι, He who knows how to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept: and of a master in, this art. 

On the Next follows the division of the zodiacal signs in 


division of a . . - A ω 
wixeal ς΄) ΤΉΪΠΟΙ portions, first that in wimbahras, which are called 


ταν νυν, hord, ie. hour, because half a sign rises in about an 
hour’s time. ‘The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
ag standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the seeond half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, ‘because she 
produces female beings. On the coutrafy, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky. 
2. In deh Further, there are the triqng)es, called drekhiina. 
[here is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called drtegéndt of our 
system. . 
3. In nuh Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, “the wine parts’’), 


badras, 
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called navimgaka. As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explafn the Hindu theory regardirfy them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You redu@e the distance 
between 0° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the during 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question ; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr. That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nuhbahr we want to find. 

The first nuhbahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each μωρὰ sign, and the ninth of each dowb/le-bodied 
sign 18 called vargotiama, t.c. the greatest portion. 

Further, the twelfth-purts, called the twelre rulers, 
Yor a certain place within a sign they are found in the 
following manner :—Reduce the distance between 0° of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete favelfth-parts, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 


Further, the degrees called trinsdmsuha, ie. the 5. 


thirty degrees, which correspond to our /imits (or ὅρια). 
Their orde. is this: The first five deyrees of each wale 
sign belong te Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverse order 
takes place in the female sigus, viz: the first five degrves 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next: five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury. 
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These are the elements on which every astrological 
calcjilation is based. 

The nature df the aspect of every sign depends upon 
the nature of ta ascendens which at a given moment 
rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the followime rale :— 

A sign does not look at, 7.¢, does not stand in aspectu 
with the two signs immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the circle, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 
counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz. — 

The aspect’ between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fourth-part of an aspect ; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is ἡ an aspect ; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect ; 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh folowing 
one is a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the samé sign. 

With reference to the change between the friendship 
and emnity of single planets with regard to each other, 
the Hindus have the following rule :— 

If a planet. comes to stand in signs whic, in relation to 
its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better. If it is most inimical, it becomes mo- 
derated ; if itis moderated, it becomes friendly ; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly.” If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoes a 
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change for the worse. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes ini- 
mical ; if it ts inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planpt is an acci- 
dental one for the time being, associating“itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed 
to mention the four forces which are peculiar to each 
planet :---- 

I. The habitual force, called sthdimebala, which the 
planet exercises, when it stands in its a/tituilo, its house, 
or the house of its friend, or in the δα» of its house, 
or its altitudo, or its wmailutrikows, te. 1s yaudinm in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to sun 
and moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it is 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un- 
lucky signs. specially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in the first third of her lunation, when it helps 
every planet which stands ix aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to the uscendens 
if it is a sign representing a biped. 

Il. The force called drishtibula, i.e. the lateral one, 
also called drigbala, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cdo in which it is strong, and, accord- 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after the cardo, It is peculiar 
to the ascendens m the day, if it is a sign represengng a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a failr-tooted + sign, and in 
both the sazindhis (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
astrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if 10 represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sign if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

III. The conquer ing force, called εὐὐπ δας which 
a planet exercises, when it is in retrograde motion, 

VOL. ITI. P 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north it meety one of the planets except Venus. For 
to Venus the fouth is the same as the north is to the 
other planets.) If the two ( — 7 illegible) stand in 
it (the south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun’s annual rotation), pro- 
ceeding: towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The force is, further, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter 
and Mercury, if the wscendens is free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the «scendens. For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
etfeet. 

TV. The fourth foree is called Ad/abala, 1.6, the tem- 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the mghtly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the δε δι ΟἹ its rotation, whilst others 
inaintain that: Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Further, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of the mouth, and to the unlucky stars 
inthe black half. It is always peculiar to the ascendens. 

OtNer astrologers also mention years, munths, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a nlanet. 

These, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the mscendens. : 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them. 
If two planets have the same number of Jalus or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 
is the larger. This kind of magnitude is in the table of 
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li. 215, called naisargikabala, This is the order of the 
planets in magnitude or force. 

The middle years which are computed for the planets 
are of three different species, two of’vihich are com- 
puted according to the distance from thewléitudo. The 
measures of the first and second species we exhibit in 
the table (11. 215). 

The sheddya and wtisurgike are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. ‘The first species 1s computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon- 
derating over the forces of the moon and the ascendens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the ascendens. 

The third species is called γα, and is computed 
if the forces of the asceudens are preponderating over 
those of sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for 
each planet, if it does not stand in the degree of its 
ltitudo, is tue following :— 

You take the distance of the star from the degree of 
its αὐλή ἶο if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference ‘between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case it is less than six signs. ‘This number is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 812. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de- 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, each sixty minutes to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 
one year. | 

The computation of these years for the vscendens is 
this :— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from 0° of 
Aries, one year for each sign, one month for each 2} 
degrees, one day for each five minutes, . one day-minute 
for each five seconds. 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following :— 

Take the disfance of the star from the degree of its 
wifitudo accord#ig to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num- 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
way as in the case of the first species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
ascendens 18 this -— 

Take the distance of its degree from 0° of Aries, ἃ 
year for each nuhivhr; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being less than 12, represents the number of years of 
the cscendens, 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the asecndens, and is 
similar to the computation of the years of the ascendens 
of the second species. [0 is this: - 

Take the distance of the star from o° of Aries, one 
vear for each ruhkbuhr, multiplying the whole distance 
by 108. Then the signs sum up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea- 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find. 

All the years of this kind are called by the common 
name dyurdtdya. Betore they undergo tite equation 
they are called medhyamdya, and after they have 
passed it they are called sphutdya, ic. the corrected 
ones, 

The years of the «scendens in all three species are 
corrected ones, which do not require anrequation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the ascendens in the esther, and a 
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second accoyding to its position in relation to the 
horizon. 

To the third kind of years is peculiai; an equation by 
means of an addition, which always Lroceeds in the 
same manner. It is this :— 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the dvekkuina of its house or the drehhuinue of its 
altitudo, in the nuhkbuhr of its house or the vuhbahr of 
its al/itudo, or, at the same time, in most of these posi- 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years. But if the planet is in retrograde 
motion or in its «//i/ido, or in both together, its years 
are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Regarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
(wide 11. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which is in its (/ejectio, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet which is concealed by the rays 
of the sum and thus prevented from exercising an in- 
fluence, are reduced to one-half in the case of all three 
species of years. Only Venus and Saturn are excepted, 
for the fact: of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of their 
years. 

As regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have already stated 
in the tabie (11. 221, 222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky*and lucky stars, when they stand in the 
houses above the earth. If two or more planets come 
together in one house, you.examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. . 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., the longer one, is taken 
into account. {fhe same is the case when two subtrac- 
tions are to befmade. However, if an addition as well 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different. 

By these methods the years become adjusted, and the 
sum of thein is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

Tt now remains for us to explain the method of the 
Hindus regarding the periods (sic). life is divided 
in the above-mentioned three species of years, and 
immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 
moon, ‘That one is preponderating which has the most: 
forces and hades (ride it, 225); if they equal each other, 
that one is preponderating which has the greatest 
porlio (sic) in its place, then the next one, &c. The 
companion of these years is either the ascendens or that 
planet: which stands in the cardines with many forces 
and portioues. The several planets come together in the 
cordines, their influence and sequence are determined by 
their forces and shares. After them follow.those planets 
which stand near the cvidines, then those which stand 
in the ive/ined signs, their order being determined in the 
sane way as in the preceding case. ‘Thus becomes 
known in what part of the whole human life the years 
of every single planet fall. 

However, the single parts of life‘are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, But accord- 
ing to the influences which companion‘stars exercise 
upon it, ἐν the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
For they make it partake in their rule and make it 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sign with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with it one-half. That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third. 5 That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs, shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with ‘t one-seventh. 
If, therefore, several planets come fegether in one 
position, all of them have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
ἃ companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect 
with other planets) is the following :— 

Take for the master of the years (ie. that planet 
which rules over a certain part of the life of a man) one 
as numerator and one as denominator, 7.c. 1, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. T*urther, take for each 
companion (/.c. each planet which stands in aspect with 
the former) only the numerator of 115 denominator (not 
the entire fraction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the numerators and their sum, in which operation the 
orizinal planet and its fraction are disregarded, There- 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. ‘The equal denominator is disregarded. 
Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators. 
The quotient represents the years kdlimliha (hdla- 
bhaya. 2) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been 
decided (Ὁ feat in disorder), in so far as each of them 
exercises its individual influence. In the same way as 
has already been evplained (viv 11. 230), the preponde- 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines, first 
the strongest® then the less strong, Xc., then those 
standing near the evrdines, and lastly those standing in 
the inclined signs. : 

From the description given in the preceding pages, 
the reader earns how the Hindus compute the dura- 
tion of human life. He learns from the. positions of 
the planets, which they occupy on the origin (t.¢. at 
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the moment of birth) aud at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it. To these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain Jnethods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other tiations do not take into account. They 
try, σιν, to find out if, at the birth of a human being, its 
father was present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendens, 
or if the sign in which the moon stands is enclosed 
between the signs of Venus and Merenry, or if Saturn 
is in the aserndens, or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. ii. 4 (7).—Further, they try to find out if the 
child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
Tf sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the csrendens, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect, with the united sun and moon, the child 
will not live to full age. 

Further, they examine the station in which the sun 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
of alamp. If the sign is a ¢vrning one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one placesto the other, 
moves. Ifthe sign is a fixed one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless ; and if the sign 1s a dvuble-bodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendeus stand to 30. Correspondjng to it is 
the amount of the wick of the lamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full meon, the lamp is full 
of oi]; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase ofeshe moonlight. 

Chap. iv. 5.—lrom the strongest planet in the car- 
ines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house, for its direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign,of the ascen- 
dens, in case there is no planet in the cardines. 

Chap. iv. 6.—Further, they consider which is the 
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light-giving body, the sun or motn. If it is the sun, 
the house will be destroyed. The moon is benefiaent, 
Mars burning, Mercury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7—If Jupiter stands in its 'dtitedo in the 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 
If its indicium is strong in Arcitenens, the house will 
have three wings; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8.—In order to find prognostics for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
signs. If there are unlucky planets in it, either the 
foot or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If it is Mars, it will be turned ; 
if itis the sun, it will be broken ; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 

Chap. iv. 10.-~The number of women who will be 
present in a honse corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the signs of the «scend/ens and of the moon. 
Their qualities correspond to the images of these con- 
stellations.. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will come ¢v the house 
and enter it. ἢ 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit 
of life in man from the dominant, of the drekkdnea. of 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If Jupiter is 
the drekkanagit comes from Devaloka; ifit is Venus or 
the moon, the spirit comes from Pitriloka ; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the spirit comes from Vriscikaloka ; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bhriguloka. 

Likewise, they inquire into the departing of the soul 
after the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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drekkéina of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
sinrilar rule to that. which has just been laid down. 
However, if Jupiter stands in its q/titido, in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the cvrdines, or if 
the vscendens 18 Paces! and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if the constellation of the moment οὗ. 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or soul) is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader 
the difference between the astrological methods of our 
people and those of the Hindus. ‘Their theories and 
methods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very ἐξη ει, and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselves to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina- 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department 
of science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. ‘The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards be extended to 
other more remote subjects. 

The head of the Dragon is called rdé/u, the tail ketu. 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on heaven 
are also called Aeéu, 

Varihamihira says (chap. ii. 7-12) :— 

“The ILead has thirty-three sons who are called 
tddmeasukiluki, They are the different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head 
eX xtend away from them or not. Théir prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V.8.—The worst are those which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow. and arrow. 
V. 9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such an uproar that the tornadoes 
tear out the largest trees, that flymg oe beat against 
the calves and knees of the people.* Thev change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons’seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such as earthquakes, land- 
slips, burning heat, red glow of heaven, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head. V. 11.—And if these occurrences take place 
_together with an eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognostics from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. δ΄. 12.—In the place of the calamity, 
point towards their (the comets) region, to all eight 
sides with relation to the body of the sun.” 

Varithamihira says in the Savsishitd (chap. x1. 1-7):— 

“1 have spoken of the comets not before having 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Varasara, 
Asita and Devala, and in the other books, however 
numerous they may be. 

“ΤῸ is impogsible to comprehend their computation, 
if the reader does not previously acquire the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they cre 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

“Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations. They are called 
dairy. 

“Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing betWeen heaven and earth. They are called 
dntarikshya. | 

‘Others are near tothe earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“ Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to be a fire. If it is not 
fire, it is helurdépa, 1.6. having the shape of a comet. 

“Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like ‘fires which remain ip the houses of 
the pisces, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 
substances and others do not belong to the genus of 
the comets. 

“Therefor6, ere you can tell the prognostics of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
are in agreement with it. That category of lights which 
isin the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on horses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord which is observed among the stars of the 
lunar stations—if a phenomenon does not belong to 
either of these two categories nor to the above-men- 
tioned phantoms, it is a telluric /efi. 

V. 5.—* Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets. According to some there 
are 101, according to others 1000. According to 
Narada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another. 

V. 7.— Their influence lasts for as many months as 
their appearance lasts days. Jf the appearance of a 
comet lasts lounger than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. ‘The remainder, represents the 
months of its influence. Jf the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. ‘lhe number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000.” 

We give the contents of the folowing table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the singte fields of the 
diagram, becanse the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the book ejther in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to corffirm the theory 
of the ancjent scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and he 
endeavours to complete the number 1000. 
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The author (Varahamihira) had divided the comets 
into three classes: the hiyh ones near the stars; the 
flowing ones near the earth ; the middle ones in the’air, 
and he mentions each one of the λίγ. aad middle classes 
of them in our table separately. 

He further says (chap. xi. 42) :— 

“Tf the light of the middle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers. 
If it shines on a house, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. If it shines on the furni- 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish. If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish.” 

Further Varihamihira says (chap. xi. 6) :— 

“If a shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 
a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Mahideva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the Huns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. xi. 62) — 

‘“ Examine ‘the direction of the tail of the comet, it 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or is inclined, and examine the lunar station, the 
edge of which,is touched by it. In that case predict 
destructioi to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea- 
cock devours the ssakes. 

“rom thege comets you must except thoso which 
bode something good. 

‘As regards the other comets, you must investigate 
in what lunar statious they “appear, or in what station 
their tails lie, or to what station their tails reach. In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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stations in question, and other events which are in- 
created by those stations.”’ 

The Jews hold the same opinion regarding the 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Kaba 
(viz. that they. all are stones which have fallen down 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vara- 
hamihira, comets are such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heaven, whose period 
of dwelling in heaven has elapsed and who are then 
redescending to the earth. 

The folowing two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets :-— ? 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 245 


This is the doctrine of the Hindus regarding the 
comets and their presayes. 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the same 
way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(τὰ μετέωρα), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 
Thus the Matsya-Purina says :— 

“There are four rains and four mountains, and 
their basis is the water. The earth is placed on four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal directions, 
which raise the water by their trunks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water im summer and 
snow in winter. The fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour.” 

With regard to these four elephants the Louk of the 
Medicine of Elephants says :— 

“Some male elephants excel manin cunning. = 'There- 
fore it is considered a bad omen if they hat at the 
head of a herd of them. hey are called numgunihe (Ὁ). 
Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them 5 and if 
they fall into a trap, they are left to their fate. 

The Vayu-Pufana says :— 

‘The wind and the sun’s ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 
from the sun, rain would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the wate over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world.” 

As regards the phenomena, of the sky, they say, for 
ie that the thunder is the roaring of Aariauty, 

, the ridipf-elephant of Indra the ruler, when it 
ee from the pond Manasa, rubling and roaring with 
a hoarse voice. 
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The - rainbow (lit. bow of: Kuzah) js the bow of 
Indra, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Rustam. 

We think now that what we have related in this. 
book will be sufficient for any one who wants to con- 
verse with the Hindus, and to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth, wearied the reader. We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of ours which is not. 
true. We ask Him to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idle, that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and itis Lle who is clement. towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God. the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Muliammad and his whole family! 
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VOL. I. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


VOR. 1. 


Poa. Zvt/e—The author proposes to investigate the 
reality (=hekihe) of Hindu modes of thought in the entire 
extent of the subject. Ile describes the religious, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, not the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some @hapters he gives more 
than the title’promises ; οὐ his notes on the roads and on 
the courses of the rivers. 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads :— 

Chap. 1. General Introduction. 

Chap. 2--1t. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-47. On Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18~31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati- 
cal, and Traditional, z.e. Pauranic. 

Chap. 32-62. On Chronology and Astronomy, Int -r- 
spersed with chapters of Rehgious Tradition, e.g. on Niara- 
yana, Visudewa, &e. ; 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, lestivals 
and Fast Days. 

Chap. 77—c0. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word mghitlu, translated by entegory, is a techuical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It. was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of Aristotle for the purpose of render- 
ing κατηγορία, and has.wsince become current in the school 
language of Islam (¢/ the Arabic title of Aristotelis Cute- 
gorie Grace cum versione Arubica, &c., edid. J. Th. Zenker, 
Lipsie, 1846). The Syrian predecessors of those Arabian 
translators had simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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it is into their own language; ef. cy. Jacgh of Edessa in 
G. Hoffmann’s De Hermeneutict supud Syros Arwstotelets, 
Lipsiea, 1869, Ὁ». 17.0 

‘hat a Muslim. author should investigate the ideas of 
idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also such as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4-5), 18 a proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre- 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan orthg- 
doxy by Alghazzili (died A.p. 1111), than later. There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation on the general develop- 
ment of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religi¥us community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
Alberuni is uniqne in Muslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro- 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial, 
even when the opponent’s views are declared to be inad- 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that, under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history and 
other countries, the present work might have proved fatal 
to its author; and it shows that the religious policy of 
King Mahmé aa, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been so 
liberal as to be rarely met with in the dnnals of Islam 


(cf. pp. 268, 269). 


P. 5. The master ’Abi-Sah!, &c.—A}-tiflisty 7.46. a native 
of Tiflis in the Caucasus, is not known from other sources. 
I suppose he was one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Malimfid. The name Sahl occurs very 
frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title (s/ddh = master, is in the Ta’rikh-i-Baihaki 
always. prefixed, if not precisely as an offitial title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest civil officials of Malimi@ and Mas‘tid, such as 
Bfi Sahl Zauzani, Bi Sah] Hamdtni, Bi Nasr Mushkin, 
the minister of state, whose secretary Al-baihaki was, as 


well as to the name of Alberuni(471, 16); but never to the 


names of the great military men (ς on titles in the Ghaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutehchri, 
Paris, 1887, p. 308). Administrative skill was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. Tor all the generals and officers of Malmtd 
and Mas‘iid were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jadhib, Ari- 
yarok, Bagtagin, Biulkétagin, Niyiltagin, Noshtagin, ὧς. 
The Ghazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function- 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (οὐ Elliot, 
History of India, 11. 81, 102). 


P. 5. Lhe Mutazila sect.—The dogma, God has no hivw- 
ledge, is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 
maintained especially by Mamar Ibn ‘Abbid Al-Sulami. 
(Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of 11. Steiner, 
Die Mutazilriten oder die Freidenher vm Islam, Leipzig, 
1865, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastiini’s *‘ Book of Reli- 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30,11. 7-9). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as against predestination. There was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at. all 
events not yes brought to light. Most of these books 
were.of a pélemical nature, and it is against their polemi- 
cal bias that the criticism of Alberuni is directed. With 
regard to his own work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abii-Sahl had 
before him, afd which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan A]-’ash ari (died A.1). 935), the great predecessor of 
Alghazzalt, “On the Qualitics of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mu'tazila docurine of the negation of God’s omni- 
science. (Cf. W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
"Ashart’s, Leipzig, 1876, p. 64.) The same author has 
also written an extensive work against the antagonists of 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. 68). 

Our information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religioneand philosophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mosfly limited to titles of books. ‘The work 
of Shahrastini (died A.p. 1153) is a late compendinm or 
poses (v. his pref., 1, 8). Lis editor, Cureton, intended to 


give “ Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information” (Hnglish 
pref., p. iv.), but, as far as 1 am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. ‘There is an excellent treatise on the 
history of religions in the #i/rist of Al-nadim (composed 
about A.b.987)on p. MA—for, The same anthor mentions 
(Ρ. VV) an older work on- doctrines and religions by 


Alhasan Ibn Miist Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas‘idi), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi- 
lar work of Ibn Llazm, an Arab of Spain (died A.p. 1064), 
are extant in the libraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
(. Schefer has recently published in his Chrestomathic 
Perse, Paris, 1883. a useful little book in Persian called 

er) cle Ww 2S, composed by Abul-Ma‘ili Muhammad Len 
“Ukail, who wrote in Ghazna, under the king Masiid Ibn 
Ibrahim (A.D. 108g-- 1099), half a century after Alberuni, 


whose Jrd/icu he quotes in his book. He ecalis it rg! alt : 
a 


te. “The Doctrines of the Hindus” (p.1fA). T'wo more 


treatises in Persian on the history of religions are men- 
tioned by (. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects, con- 
nected with the history of religions is one Abfi-Yakfb of 
Sijistin, as Alberimi (1. 64- 65) quotes his theory on the 
metempsychosis from a book of his, called Aitdb-kashj- 
darth ἡδὺ. 


Pp. 6-7. Alertnushahri and Zurkdn.—Our author has 
not. made any use of the Munammadan hterature on the 
belief of the lHlindns, as far as such existed before his 
time ; evidently he did not give it the credit of a bond fide 
source of historical information. Throughout his book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. He makes an 
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exception of this rule only in favour of Alérinshahri, the 
author of a general work on the history of religions. 
, Alberni seems to have known this book already (A.D. 
1000) when he wrote his “ Chronolovy,’: for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, on the authority of Aléranshalfri (v. ** Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Nations,” c., translated by Dr, C. Edward 
Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 208, 211). 

The word Erinshahr was known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Oxus to the 
Kuphrates. So it is used, e.g. by Abt-“Ali ’Aliamad Lbn 
‘Umar Ibn Dusta in his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23.378 on fol. 120), where he describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, Kranshahr here means 
the place where the author Abulabbas was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which 15 
rhentioned by Albalidhuri. Tor it is also the name of a 
part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khurasin, the country between Nishipur, Tis, and 
Herft. Accordingly, we suppose that Alérinshahri means 
a native of this particular province. Cf. Almukaddasi, 
p. Mim, Yaikit, 1, Mia. According to another tradition, the 
name Eranskahr also applied to Nishipur, ic. the name 
af the province was used to denote its capital. (7. Almu- 
kaddasi, p. 13. 

Alérinshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe- 
runi, 1s only once quoted (i. 326, a Buddhistic tradition 
on the destruction and renovation of the world). nt as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Manichwism, we may suppose that the information of 
the Jndica Sn these subjects, e.g. the quotation from the 
Gospel (Ὁ. 4-5), was taken from Erifnshahri. 

Incorporated in the work of Erinshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Zurkfin, who is entirely 
unknown. ARhough Alberuni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 
anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes on isuddhistic subjects which are 
scattered threugh his work (v. Judea Rerum, s.v. Bud- 
dhists). This sort ‘of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other sources on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not seem to have been at the command of Albernni. 
The Hindus with whom he mixed were of the Brahminica! 
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creed, not Buddhists» In the countries . where he had 
lived, in Khwirizm, Jurjin, the country round Ghazgna 
(Aibflistin), and the Panjib, there had been no oppor-. 
tunity for studying Buddhism ; and also among the nume- 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans. and other Indians in the 
service of Mahimiid in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Buddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling out this blank in his 
knowledge. 

In the HiA;ist (ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871), on p. 
γι Ἴ--ἰ ον there isan extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :— 

1. The account of Abf-Dulaf of Yanbi, who had 
travelled to India and China about A.D. 941. 

2. That of a Christian monk from Najrin, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years A.D. 980-987. 

3. From a book dated a.p. 863. of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed throngh the hands of the famous 
Alkindi. Was this perhaps the work of Alérinshahri, and 


the note on Buddha on p. ΓΝ by Zurkan ? 
The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastini (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. ᾿Ξ seq. 18 fot 


known. At all events, this anthor has not made use of 
Alberuni’s work. 

Pp. 7-8. Greeks, Sd fis, Christians.—In order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hindus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alberuni quotes 
related ideas— . 7 
Of the Greeks (cf. 1. 24). 

. The Christians. 

. The Jews. 

. The Manichscans; and 
. The Sifis. 

Pantheism in Islam, the doctrine of the Sifis, is as near 
akin to the Neoplatonic and, Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek plnlosophy as to the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophers. It was in our author’s time flready repre- 
sented by a very large literature. ‘He quotes some Siifi 
sentences, e.y. of Abti Bakr Al-shibli, and Abi Yazid 
ΑἸ ἰδίαν, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 88), 
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and a Sift inferpretation of a Koeranic passage (i. 88). 
Cf. besides, the Index Rerum, s.v. Sifism. He gives i. 33, 
34, several etymologies of the word Siifi, which ‘he himself 
identifies with Σοφία. 

The notes relating to Mani and the Manicheans (v. 
Index Rerum), and the quotations from “their books, are 
probably mostly taken from Alérinshahri (v. p. 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
our author, the works of Mani still existed, and he him- 
self found the “Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent. to 
the date of the composition of the Jadica. CL. Chronologic 
Orientalischer Volker, herausgegeben von Hd. Sachan, 
Leipzig, 1878, Vorwort, pp. xi.and xxxvi. The following 


works of Mint are quoted: “Book of Mysteries,” CokS 
dws Thesaurus vivificationis cle 38,1. 39. Of. Mani, 


seine Lehre wnd serne Schriften, by G. Vliigel, Leipzig, 1862. 

As regards the Jews, 1 am not informed to what degree 
Jewish colonies were in those times spread over Cen- 
tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably Ins knowledge of 
Judaism also from Alérinshahri (p. 253). That in οἱ arlier 
years, during his stay in Jurjfin, he was acquainted with 
a Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
(“ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” Ὁ. 269). 

Alberuni’s .knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book of 
his predecessor Alérinshahri, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the cot of 
Mahmiid in Ghazna (c.g. Abulkhair Alkhamuuir, p. 256); 
there lived Christians. It has not yet been investigated 
in detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 

eastward across Central Asia ‘towards and into China. 
Cf. Assemahi’s NOitia Ecclesiarum Metropolitanarum et 
Episcopalium gue sunt Patriarche Nestoriano Suljecta: 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. iv. p. DCCV. seqg.). Barhebracus 


speaks of Uigiri monks Ἰυϑας we Ly? (ib. ii. 256), and 


from the same time date some a the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Russian Central 
Asia and published iz Petersburg, 1886. Alberuni men- 
tions Christians in his native country Khwirizm (Khiva), 
and in Khurisin, and not only Nestorians, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expressly states that he does not know 
the Jacobites. Cf. “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
283.43 292, 12; 295, 22; 312,16. 

Where Alberuxi learned Greek: philosophy, and who 
introduced him to the study of Plato’s Dialogues and Leges, 
he does not state himself. The Arabic translations which 
he used, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through Syriac versions which are now no longer extant 
(v.y. those of Plato). Alberuni was personally acquainted 
aud had literary connections with ἃ man who was one of 
the first, representatives of Greek learning in the Mushm 
world in that age, Abnikhair Alkhamma fir, and it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed part of his classical 
education. Abulkhair was born a Christian in- Bagdad, 
A.W. 942. Lle lived some timein Khwirizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Albernni and others, to Ghazna, A.D. 
1017, after ΜΆ had annexed that country to his 
empire. Ile died in Ghazna during Malimud’s reign, 1.6. 
before A.D. 1030, and 1s said to fae become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was a famous gene 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; 
besides he translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(ey. Theophrast) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his wyt- 
ings we may mention a ‘ Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians,” 
“Mxplanation of the Mheory of the Ancients (1.6. Greek 
philosophers) reyarding the Creator and regarding Laws,” 
“The Life of the Philosopher, “On the ὕλη, “On Meteo- 
rology,” ἄς.  TLis pedigree points to a Persian descent. CF. 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, Hainleitung, p. xXxXxii., 
Fihrist, p. Γ Ve, and the work of Shahraziiri ds. . oly! Kans 
εἰν (manuscript of the Royal Library of Berlin, MSS. 
Orient. oct. 217, oe 1445-1460); ©. Scherer, Chresto- 
muthie Persie, p. 

It must be eae that Alberuni, in comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Vlato, follows in the wake of 
Megasthenes, who says: JlaparArcover. δὲ καὶ μύθους, 
ὥσπερ καὶ Τ]λάτων, περί τε ἀφθαρσίας ψυχῆς καὶ τῶν καθ᾽ 
δου ΣΤῊΝ καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα (Schwanbeck,” Bonn, 1 846, 
p. 138). , 


P. 8. Sdakhya (or Sdinkhyd) and Pdtaiijala.—The 
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former word is here written sdéngw oe x It may be 
doubtful whether the second is to be read Pdtanjela or 
Patafyjalt. Alberuni generally says  ὡὐδζ, which 
may be translated the book of (the author) Pataiijeli, or 
the bool: (which is called) Patufijali or Jitatijala. Only 
in one place, 1.68 (me, 5), he says ἰ'αν cobs wamtle, tle 
author of the book of Patuijuli, where apparently Gash 
means the title of the book, not the name of the author. | 
The long «in the Arabic writing would rather indicate the 
pronunciation détafjala than Latah jal’, but in this respect 
the transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes 
a short Indian ὦ has been rendered by a long ἃ in Arabic, 


6.0. oe tala, ad brahman, et NS gandlireca, “ὁ τῶν ΘΒ, 


madhyalokit, NG qs sulali sails εἰ τη ay para, pe 
TASH, ὁ γον mathurd, δὶς, πε ἠ αι. Only in two places 
the word Jail evidently means the author, i. 70 (MF, 20). 
and 87 (er, 3). The name of the author seems to have 


been current also as meaning his book. ‘Therefore, and he- 
cause in Sanskrit generally the name Pate ἡ αὐ is quoted, | 
have given the preference to the latter form of the name. 
 Alberuni kas transferred large portions of his transla- 
tions of the bqoks Sdaikhyu and L’etaijalé, which he had 
published at an earlier date, into the Indica, 


Pp. 17~19.—In a similar way to Alberuii, the poct: Mir 
Khusrau discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-sipihr. , Le mentions the word Suushrit, whilst, Albe- 
rani only speaks of A/indé (v. Elliot, " History of Indta,” 
iii, 562, 556; also v, 570, “On the Knowledge of Sanskrit 
by Muhamneadans °5). 

There were Hindu dragomans in the service of Mahmdad, 
both in the cfvil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were J{indus under Hindu officers 
(Elliot, ii 109; some fought, in Karman, Khwarizm, and 
before Merw for thetr Musfim master, ib. ii. 130, 131). 
Part of these troups were Kannara, ie, natives of Karni- 
tadesa (here i. 173). « 

A specimen of these interpreters is Tilak, the son of 
JatBen (ic. Tilaka the son of Jayasena). After having 
ον YOU IT it 
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pursued his studies ir Kashmir, he became,interpreter first 
to Kidi Shirfizi Bulhasan ‘Ali, a high civil official under 
Mahmid and Mas‘id (Elliot, ii. 117, 123), then to Ahmad: 
Ibn Hasan of Maimand, who was grand vizir, A.D. 1007-- 
1025, under Mahmiid, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Mas‘fid, ‘and rose afterwards to be a commanding 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii. 125-127). This class of 
men spoke and wrote Hindi (of course with Arabic char- 
acters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably in these circles 
that we must look for the origin of Urdtt or Hindustani. 
The first author who wrote in this language, the Dante of 
Muhammadan India, is one Mas id, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Mahmiid (4.H. 525 
=A.D. 1131). Cf A. Sprenger, “ Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Oudh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 485. If we 
had any of the Hindi writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which is found in Alberuni’s book. 


ryy : ᾿ ὙΠ : ' ἘΝ τα 
I, 18.—The bearing of the words εἰ tcl αλλ, (ο, 


14, 15}, which J have translated ‘(and must pronounce the 
case-endings cither,” &c., is doubtful. The word ‘ib 
means the process or mode of Arabiziny a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels. An °erdéb mashhdr 
would be a generally known Arabie mode of pronwuciation 
of a word of Indian origin, an 7t'rab mamil such a pro- 
nunciation of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
known, but invented for the purpose. #.g. the Sanskrit 
word dvipa appears in two different forms, as déb, —~+'s 
which must be classed under the first head, and as dbtp, 
wet, Which belongs to the second class. If*it is this the 
author means, we must observe that the fermer class, 1.6. 
the class of words which had already general currency in 
Arabic before he wrote his Jadicu, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large numker of words which by 
Alberuni were for the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
p. XXvii.). 

Another meaning of the word ’¢‘rdb is the vowel-pronun- 
ciation at the end of the words, chiefly the nouns; in fact 
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the case-endings. Accordingly, ’t'rd4b mashhiir may mean 
case-cnding (in German, vocalischer Auslaunt) as Uo is gene- 
‘rally used in Hindi, eg. GS gitd, usin revati, and ᾿νε 
mamil, a euse-endiny added to a word purposely a order to 
make it amenable to the rules of Arabic declension (dip- 
toton and triptoton), ey. c+) 4) danhu=Skr. (enka, y s gaurn. 


=Skr. Gaurd, 9 bindu=Skr. Vindhyu. The vocalisation 
of these words is liable to lead us into an error. Is yj, an 


Arabic diptoton, or is its final vocal the termination of the 
noun in Hindir If the former were the case, we ought 


also to have 44, in genitive and accusative, and we onght 


Li) 


to read yy a caste (ward), zrlel an ripiure one (aleecha), 


τ 
εἰ aaeasire (mdne), κο. But these forms do not occur 


in the manuscript, and therefore 1 hold the termination « to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out. of the ὁ οἵ Prakrit, 
and still extantin Sindhi. (Οἱ bh. Trumpp, Die Sta με ἐἰ- 
dung des Sindh?, « Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
xvl. p. 129; his ‘Grammar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
us. to form an opinion to what extent names in Alberuni’s 
Hindi termirtated in uw, but we must certainly say that 
this 1s the caseein the vast majority of nouns. If we are 
correct in this, the term ἐγὼ πηι με cannot mean au 
artificial case-ending or one invented ar added for the pur- 
pose, hecause it existed already in the Indian dialect wiience 
Alberuni took tle word. 


Of the wordSlasand. olellell, Li) oe had Mois I 
J gare els ΠΝ Let w'.=\, the former half refers to the 


writing of the consonants (and perhaps of the Lesezeichen). 
Accordingly th® latter half ought to refer to the vowels ; 
but ἡ τάδ does not mean vowels or rocalisution sit only means 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word. 'There- 
fore I am inclined to pfefe. the first of the two interpreta- 
tions here proposed, and to translate for in order to fur 
the pronunciafion we neust change the points (i.e. the dia- 


critical points of the consonants, 4 2% Os Gj te.) 


and the signs (perhapshe means the Hamza, which cannot be 
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applied to Indian sounds), und must securg its correct pro- 
nunciation by such a process of Arabizing us is either already 
in general use or is carried out (or invented) for the pur- 
pose, This is an example (and there are hundreds more) 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely fraught with 
ambiguity. H¥ery single word is perfectly clear and cer- 
tain, and atl the sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 


P19. 3. Which in our Persian grammatical system 
are considered as, «δος οὐ Literally, “ Which our companions 
eall having,” We. ὯΝ aking of his fellow-Muslims in 
opposition ‘to the Hindus, the author always Says ow? com- 
guinions, our people, hot meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or Turk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

In Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, e.g. dri, gyd, σεν, hshveda, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with ove consonant only. Alberum’s comparison 
cannot, therefore, refer to Arabic. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Kranian speech a syllable could commence with two con- 
sonants, as, eg. Jrataiid, hisapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the beginning of asylable, /ardum, shewb. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con- 
secutive consonants, as in ya/é cash, balsh aso, hhushk 
Win, urd ey, &e. Alberuni seems to hint at these ex- 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain grammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso- 
nants is to be considered as having not e complete or 
clear vowel, but an indistinct Aidden one, something like 
a sehara aobile of Hebrew grammar, - ; 

‘There is a small number of words tor syllables) in Neo- 
Persian which indeed commence with the,two consonants 


[a $ aS, e. 7. ει. aa 4 --" so 9 ωἷκλλοὶ, py 4 cprelacdy but 
they were at the anthor’s time pronounced as ἃ single one, if 
we may judge from the metrical system of the Skdandma of 


his contemporary Firdansi, who was only acittle older than 
himself. (ΟἿ similar remarks of the authof, i. 148, 139.) 


P. 20. Sayara.--The story of Sagara is related in Vishna- 
Purdna, translated by Wilson-Iall,-vol. ili. p. 289-295. 


The words ggzzx: Usdge, and Pal died cot C2» might make 
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us think that these events happened within the recollec- 
tion of the author ; but.this is not necessarily the case. 
The former words may be interpreted, “ J recollect the’story 
of a Hindu who,” &ce., i.e. “I recollect having heard the 
story,” &c.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, “1 feel thankful to my fate that it was 
not I and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, but 
former generations.”’ 


P. 21. Shamaniyya.—The Buddhists are in Arabic called 
by this name, which is derived from a Prakritic form of 
Sanskrit γε (Strabo Σωρμῶναι, Lieronymus Sain- 


απο), and by the word ΕΝ ἐνὸς the ved robed-people 
(=rahktapata), which refers to the red-brown (=/dshdy) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. (C7. Nern, Der Biddhasnens 
wnd seine Geschichte ἐν Indien, itibersetzt von II. Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1882, 1. 45. See another note of our author's on 
Buddhism in his ‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
188, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the author’s statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhisin, which certainly never 
reached Mosul. Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Alberuni, when speaking of the ancient history 
arfd institutions of Kran, was under the influence of the 
poets of his time, Dakiki, Asadi, and Firdausi, who 
versified EKraniin folklore for the edification of the states- 
men of the Samanian and Ghaznavi empires, all of them 
of Eranian descent. Hearing the songs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer thé ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and Turks had successively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestors. —, 

It must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sindh, whonf they sent to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, ‘vere invariably Shamans (v. 
Albalidhuri), which seems to indicate that Sindh in those 
times, i.e. about a.b. 710, was Iuddhistic. C/. H. Kern. Ler 
Buddhasmus und secne Geschichte in. Indien, i. 543. 


P. 2. Muhammad Ibn Alhdsim.—The brilliant career - 
of the conqueror of Sindh falls into the years A.np. 707— 
714. By Albaladhuri (p. *f1), Ibn-Alathir, and others 
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t 


he is called Muh. Tone Alkfsim /ba Muhagninad, not Lon 
Almunabbib, as here and p. 116. When Alberuni wrote, 
Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since A.D.: 

680), and was established there 320 years (since about 
AWW. 71G). Ou the history of the conquest of Sindh, οἱ 


Albalidhuri’s Attdb-alfutdh, p. Ft , translated by Reinaud, 
« Fragments,” p. 1823; Ποῦ, History of India, 1. 113. 
Insiend of Bahmanvi cial Bamhanvd = Lh ahmuniodta., 


}P. 23. ‘The words of Varihamihira are found in his 
Brihat-Sarirhitd, translated by Kern in the “Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 441 (11. 15): ‘The 
(Gireeks, indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a flourishing state. Llence they are honoured as 
though they were Rishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man, if he be versed in astrology.” 

ΘῈ: Think of Socrates, &e.—The author speaks of a 
Socratic fate ov calamity, meaning a fate like that ania 
befell Socrates. 1 do ποὺ know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in- 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy. There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it has not yet been, investigated 
what was its origin, whether it proceeded from one sourge 
or from several. Those men, mostly Greek keathens from 
Hlarrin or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab mas- 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating and adopting 
for their. ‘purpose some one of the most current school- 
books on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, ἄς. Among authors who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations”of the’famous sen- 
tences of Gireek sages (doxographic), others: having a more 
historic character, are Hunain Tbn Ishak, his son ’Ishik 
Jbn Hunain, and Kusti Ibn Lika (i.e. Constans the son 
of Ibucas). But what were ἀπὸ Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which they probably 
communicated to the Arabs exactly as they were? J am 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrius and 
Ammoninus, the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant. 
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P. 25. Jurare in verba, &c.—Tha Hindus consider, ἐὰν. 
the sciences of astronomy and astrology as founded wpon 
tradition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced ideas and some 
suly notions of any predecessors of theirs, although they 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable with 
each other. (Cf. the words of Varihamihira to this effect 
in Brihat Sarirhitd, ix. 7, and the note of his commentator 
Utpala to v. 32. Alberuni pronounces most energetically 
against this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter Jix. on eclipses. 


1... 27. Beyond all likeness and unlthencss, an expression 
frequent in the description of the Deity. Literally trans- 
lated : things that are opposite to each other and things thet 
are like each other. Perhaps the rhyme didd and nid, 
‘addaéd and ‘anddd, has contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
drandvds wn JTlindu philosophy =prirs of opposites, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Lhagaved-Citd, 
li. 45, vil. 27: ‘* Yoga Aphorisms of Patafijali” (edited by 
Rajendralilé Mitra), 11. 48, p. 111. 


P. 27. Who is the worshipped one? &eo—TVhe greater 
part of this extract from Patanjali has been translated into 
Persian by -Abulmaaili Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Allh in 
his Autdb-baydn-wladyanu ; ve (ἷς Schefer, Chrestomathiw Der- 

\ ) 7 . . ΄ rv 
sane, 1, ΠΛ - ἢ 2 δ kam AS Syne οἵ eels Slee 
t 


larrel dan ait coly> ἡ cole oh aly al Coates 


ell leans CAB Wag uJ 

DP. 27. Patauiijali.—The book of this name used and trans- 
lated by the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, simply called “the asking one,” and ‘the an- 
swering one,’ and its subject was the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its meditu- 
tion (i. 132), the emeancipution of the svul from the fetters 
of the body (i. 8). It was % popular book of theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine of the 
Yoga, a theistic philosophy developed by Patafijali out of 
the atheistic Sirnkhya philosophy of Kapila. Cf J. Davies, 
‘‘ Hindu Philosophy,” Sdikhyd Kartkd of [svara Kroshaa, 
London, 1881, Ὁ. 116. The latter is called nirisrara= 
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not having a bord, the. former sesedrd = having a lord. It 
mostly treats of moksha (salvation) and metempsychosis, 
It contained not only theory, but also tales (i. 93), Hag- 
gadic elements by. way of illustration. we 
Alberuni’s Patafijali is totally different from “The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Datanjali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 
Raja, and an Mnglish translation by Rajendralala Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as 1 may judge, the philosophic 


system of the former differs in many points essentially 


4 


from that of the Sttras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Jada stand in no 
relation with the commentary of Bhoja Raja, although the 
commentator here and there mentions ideas which in ἃ 
like or similar form occur in. Alberuni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
of philosophy. 

Besides the text of Patafijali, a commentary also is 
mentioned and quoted G. 232, 234, 236, 238, 248), «ἀν 
as il «οὖς or lay ew: 1015 most remarkable that 


the extracts from this commentary are all of them not of a 
philosophic, but of a plainly Paurdanie character, treating 
of cosmoyraphic subjects, the dedas, Mount Meru, the 
different spheres, &&. The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. Jf the quotations on i. 273 seg. may be 
considered as derived from this commentary; the author 
was Balabhadra. V. index 1. δὺς Patafyali. « 


DP. 29. Gité.—The book Gitd is, according to Alberuni, 
a part of the book Bhdratu Ce. Aahdbhdrata, which term 
does not occur in the Ziudica +), and a conversation between 
VisudevaandA rjuna (md λα Ὁ). Itisla-gely quoted 
in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to examine in what relation Alberyni’s Gi/d stands to 
the well-known Lhoygarad-Gitd as we have it in our time. 
Cf. ‘© Hindu Philosophy,’ “'The Bhagavad-Gita, or the 
Sacred Lay,” translated by J. Davies, London, 1882. “The 
latter 15 described as a skilful union of the systems of Kapila 
and Patatijal with «a large udmixture of the prevailing 
Brahmanie doctrines, Although the opinionsregarding its 
origin differ widely, it can scarcely be denied that it is not 
free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 


1 (τ Alberuni on the Mahdbhdrata, i. 132, 133.- 
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Christianity, and that it could not jave been composed 
before the third®Christian century. Chapter xi. gives the 
impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The quotations from the Οὐ (or Sung) may be divided 
into three classes :— 

(1.) Such as exhibit a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Bhayorudi-Gitd. Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen- 
tences; Vv. 1. 40, 52, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 (v. nolc), 
352; 1. 169. 

(2.) Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expressed than in the wording, with passages in the 
Bhayavad-Gitd ; ν. 1. 29, 70, 71, 78, 79. 103. 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot be compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passave in the Laagarad-Gildé ; vii. §2, 
53, 54, 70, 71, 73: 74, 75, 70, 78. 79, 80, 92, 1223 11. £37, 
136. 

The single texts will be discussed in the notes to the 
places in question. 

The quotations given by Albernuni cannot have been 
translated from the Bhagarud-Gid in its present. form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately as possible (and the texts of Albe- 
rffhi do vf give this impression), there remains a great 
number of passages which on no account could be derived 
from the preseft Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there. Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Blagavad-Gitd instead of the original? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the Indies, is remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti- 
tion and verbosity, § and these are qualities of style which 
hardly point to a commentary. 

Alberuni seems te have used an edition of the Bhagarad- 
.Gitd totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in Pidia seems to be the only one known. [10 
muat ‘have been more ancient, because the notorious Yoge 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog- 
nised by the modern interpreters as interpolations of a 
later time. Secondly, it must have been more complete, 
because it exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Lhayavad-Gita. 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and it seems astonishing that an edition 
of it which existes] as late as the time of Alberuni should 
not have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), it exhibits 
only in the substance a distant relationship with Bhagavad- 
Gitd, x. 3: ‘He who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals 15 
free from delusion, he is free from all sin.” 


P. 30. Sdiikhya—The book Sdmkhya, as used and 
translated by Alberuni, had the form of a conversation 
between an anchorite and a sage, and it contained a 
treatise on the origines and a description of all created 
beings (i. 8), a book on divine subjects (i. 132). It was 
composed by Kapila. The author quotes it largely on 
questions of religion and philosophy. The Samkhya 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Llindus, the source of the Yoga doc- 
trine of Patafyali. C/ Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 239-279 ; 
J. Davies, “πα Philosophy,” &c., p. 101 seq. 

The relation between Alberuni’s γα and the so- 
called S@ihhyoprovaccnan (“The Sankhya “Aphorisms of 
Kapila,” translated by Ballantyne, London, 1885) 1578 
very distant one, and is limited to this, that there occurs 
a small nuinber of passages which show ‘a similarity of 
matter, not of form. The latter book (the Siltrus) seems 
to be a late secondary production; v. A. Weber, Vorle- 
sungen liber Indische Lateraturyeschichte, p. 254, note 250. 
Begides, the philosophic system propounéed, by Alberuni 
under the name of Sdéikhyu seems in various and ‘essen- 
tial points to differ from that of the Sttvas; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different. tendency. The 
Sitras treat of the complete cessation of pain; the first one- 
runs thus : ‘ Well, the complete cessation ‘of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man ;” whilst the 
Sdaiikhya of Alberuni teaches molsha by means of know- 
ledge. 

Next we have to compare Alberuni’s Sé7ihkhya with 
the Siiukhya Kdrikd of Igvara Krishna (v. Colebrooke, 
ἐς Essays,’ 1.272; J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” London, 
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1881). Both works teach mo/:sha by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed that of those illustrative tales Which 
Alberuni’s Sdrikhya gives in full lengths, short indications 
are found in the Sdriukhya Kerikd. Its author, Iévara 
Krishna, says at the end of his book thatehe has written 
his seventy Stltvas, excludiiny ulustrative tales. This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, though he has not told them, 
he has at all events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the S@ihhya of Albe- 
runi, in which the tales were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Οὐ. A. Weber, Vorlesungen tiber Indische 
Interaturgeschichtc, Berlin, 1876, p. 254, note 250. Ifall 
considers the S. Pravacanein to be younger than the S. 
Karekd. 

lf, in the third place, we examine the λείη γα of 
CGraudapada, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni’s 
Sdikhya, but a near relative of it. C/. the Sdihhya 
Καὶ, &e., translated by Colebrooke, also the tMrishya 
of Gaudapida, translated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837 ; 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly differing in 
Gaucapada, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all the illus- 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are fonnd in Ganda- 
pida, being, as a rule, more extensive in Alberuni than in 
Gaudapida. The latter seems to have taken his informa- 
tion from a work near akin to, or identical with, that 
Sditkhya book which was used by Alberuni. 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentiongd,’on p. xiil.), Gaudapida was the teacher of 
Sarnkara Aciirya, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Shristian century. C/. also A. Weber, Vorlesungen, pp. 
179, 254,and 26c. Alberuni does not mention Gaudapida, 
-as faras Icansee. Oris he perhaps identical with Gauda 
the anchorite, whom Alberuni mentions even before Kapila? 
Cf. the passage, 1. 131-132: ‘‘ Besides the Hindus have 
books, &c.»on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, εἰσ. the book composed by 
Gauda the apthorite, which goes by his name.” 

Kapila, the father ef the Sarnkhya philosophy, is men- 
tioned by Alberuni also as the author of a book called 
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Nydyitbhishd, “on the Veda and its interpretation, also 
showing that it has been created, and” distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga-. 
tory only 1 in certajn cases and those which are obligatory 
in general”’ (i. 132). ‘The subject of this book is evidently 
not related to the Nyiya philosophy, but to the tenets 
of the Mimiimsi philosophy, zc. the Pirvamtmirhsa, 
(Colebrooke, “ Kssays,” i. p. 319-349; J. Davies, ‘“* Hindu 
Philosophy,” p. 2; Thibaut, Arthasmiigraha, Benares, 
1882), a system of rules which are applied to the text of 
the Veda and its sacrifical prescriptions. 


1.21. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings of the 
Jabriyya sect, &e.—The sect, called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mujbar a teaches that the actions of man proceed 
from God. They are the followers of Al-najjair. Cf. Fihrist, 
p. 179 seq. 

The Adl-allashbih, or anthropomorphists, teach that God 
is similar to His creatures. C/. Stafio Quinta et Seata et 
appendie libri Mecalif, edit. Th. Scorensen, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 362; Λ΄ μά -- Yamindt of Al-Utbi, tri inslated by J. Rey- 
nolds, London, 1858, pretace, pp. XXV. xxix.; ‘ Book of 
Roligious and Philosophical Sects,” by Alshahrastini, edited 
by © ‘ureton, pp. 59, OI, and 75 seq. 


a 


I understand the passage s_. _.3 jaa! οὐ τοῦς ('s, 18, 
12) as meaning the prohibition of the study (not discussion, as 
T have translated, which would be κα Alas!) of a subject, t.¢. 
a question of a religious bearing ; but Tam not aware what 
particular event: the author hints at by these words. At 
the intolerant religious policy of the Khalif Alkédir? 
King Mahmid was a great Netzerichter. Provably a.stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne and altar, 
which his contemporaries Al-Utbi (in his preface) and 
Alberuni (i. 99) call διότ, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the tine ; ; he maintained the 
inost loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalit of Bagdad, Alkadir (ΧΗ. 381-422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle ef legitimacy ; 
and in order te please him, he hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multan (cf. Reynolds, 1. 1., 
p- 438 seq.), impaling or stoning them. He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of the real or suspected wvotaries of his oppo- 
nent, the Anti-Khalif in Egypt, the famous Hikim, famous 
by his madness and by being considered by the Druzes as 
the originator of their creed. The religieus policy of Mah- 
mfid may be retraced to the following principles :— 

(1.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at‘his court and in 
his any 

2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians in the 

interest of the Khalif, of the Karmatians and other sects 
of Shiitic tendencies. (C/. A. von Kremer, Geschichte der 
herschenden Ideen des Islam, Leipzig, 1868, p. 127.) 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Sijistiin 
by the name of Abf-Abdillih Ibn Alkirim, by whose 
influence both Sunnites and Shiites had to suffer (cf. 


Alshahrastaut, p. 7°), How long the influence of this man 


had lasted, and how far his dectrines had been carried into 
practice, does not appear from Alshahrasténi’s account. 
That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Malhmiid 
and his immediate successor, 1s sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Alberuni’s work. Altogether, it must be 
kept in mind that before Alghazzili the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over- 
whelming force which it has been ever since and keeps up 
in our days To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim histony after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church, it sounds next to incredible that the military chief 
of a Khalif should have been an infidel (a Zoroastrian 7). 
Cf. the story of Afshin, the general of the Khalif Almu'- 
tasim, in Menoytehelri, Poéte Persan, par A. de Diberstein. 
Kazimirski, #. 149. 


P. 33. τὸ Auvbdverr.—Vhe word λιν, which I have 
thus rendered, mews to be hidden. Not knowing to what 
school of Grea@k Pieper the author refers, J can only 
give the note of Reiske, “ys! Cla', Philosophi qui omnes 
animas si;nul et semel creatas “et ‘reconditas in Adamo 
putant” (Freytag, Lebicon Arubicum, s.h.v.). 


P.. 33. Pwildsbpn, .&c.—As Syrian schelars were the 
author's teachers in Greek philosophy, he knows the Greek 


word φιλόσοφος only in its Syrian garb laam\.o. 
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The Ahl-agsuffa were certain persons, poor refugees and 
houseless men, who during the first years of Muhammad's 
stay*in Mediria passed the night in the suffw of the mosque 
of the Prophet in. Medina, which was a covered place, an 
appurtenance of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 
(Lane). 

Abulfuth Albusti was a famous poet ‘of the time. A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
Simini dynasty, and after the conquest of Bust by Sabuk- 
tagin he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Malimiid. Under Masidd he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihaki mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter- 
vention of Baihaki, he was restored into the good graces 
of the prime minister, Alimad Tbn ‘Hasan of Maimand. 
Cf. Ποῦ, ‘“ History of India,” ii. 82, 84, iv. 161; Ethd, 
Riidag?’s Vorldaufer und Zeitgenossen, p. 55. According to 
ΗΔ Whalifa (111. 257, iv. 5.33), he died a.H. 430 (A.D. 1039). 
For further information see Shahrazfiri, Nuzhat-alarwdah, 
fol. 1820 (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, MSS. Orient. 
octav. 217); Al-Bathaki, Yatimmat-suwén-alhiima, fol. 
22h (MS. of the same library, Petermann, ii. 730); ; also 
Mirchondt Historia Gasneridarum Persice, by F. Wilken, 
Berlin, 1832, p. 144. ‘Towards the end of his life he is 

said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakin of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there. 


P. 34. (2 ΟΝ δ ΞΕ ΤΠ author quotes the following works 
of Galenus :- 

(1. ) λόγος προτρεπτικός. 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Hippokrates, a 
book of which I do not know the Greek original (φῦ i. 35, 
li. 168). @.00 ‘ 

(3) αἱ Cols (το τη the Syriac Ἰγλο]κρὺ = rept συνθέ-" 


EMS ΠΝ οἱ τῶν κατὰ τύπους, 

(4.) ον οὐὐς = the book: of the proof, οὗ which I do not 
knowtthe Greek original; cf i. 97." 

(5.) να! lal =de indole anime (περὶ ἠϑῶν ὃ), of which 
the Greek original likewise is not known to me; ¢f i. 
123, 124. 
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(6.) ail οὐκ = περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη. 
_ Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galgnus 
without mentioning from what particular book they were 
taken; cf. i. 222, 320. Cf. on Galen’s works in Arabic 
Dr. Klamroth, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
vol. xl. 189 seq. 

The passage here given is found in Προτρεπτικὺς ἐπὶ 
τὰς τέχνας, ed. Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix. 
Pp. 29, 30:—s καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπωι τοὺς ἀρίστους θείας 
ἀξιωθῆναι τιμῆς, οὐχ ὅτι καλῶς ἔδραμον ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἢ 
δίσκον ἔῤῥιψαν ἢ διεπάλαισαν: ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἀπὺ τῶν 
τεχνῶν εὐεργεσίαν. ᾿Ασκληπιὸς γέ τοι καὶ Διόνυσος εἴτ᾽ 
ἄνθρωποι πρότερον ἤστην εἴτ᾽ ἀρχῆθεν, τιμῶν ἀξιοῦνται 
μεγίστων, ὁ μὲν διὰ τὴν ἰατρικὴν, ὁ 8 ὅτι τὴν περὶ τοὺς 
ἀμπέλους ἡμᾶς τέχνην ἐδίδαξεν. 

The two passages on Ὁ. 36 are probably taken from the 
Protrepticus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix. (on p. 22 editio Kiihn, vol. 1.): KE? δ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλεὶς 
ἐμοὶ πείθεσθαι, τόν ye θεὸν αἰδέσθητι τὸν ΤΠ ύθιον. 

Shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotus, 1. 65: 


¢ > ΄, . 8 ‘ ΄ ͵ 
Hees, ὦ Λυκόεργε, ἐμὸν ποτὶ πίονα νηὸν, 
3 ,’ ν ᾿ 
Ato ἡ σε θεὸν μαντεύσομαι ἢ ἄνθρωπον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ μᾶλλον θεὸν ἔλπομαι, ὦ Λυκόεργς. 
Φ 


P. 35. Plato.—The author quotes the following works 


of Plato :— 

(1.) .Phado. 

(2.) Timeeus (cf. also Proclius). 

(3.) Leges. ὁ 

Of the thre® quotations on this passage, the middle one 
is found in 7 μαι, 41A:—Karet 8 οὖν πάντες κι τ΄ λι, 
λέγει πρὺς αὐτοὺς 4 τόδε τὸ πᾶν γεννήσας τάδε - θεοὶ θεῶν 
κ. τ. A, ἀθάνατοι μὲν οὐκ ἐστὲ οὐδ᾽ ἄλυτοι τὸ πάμπαν" 
οὔτι μὲν δὴ λφθήσεσθέ γε οὐδὲ τεύξεσθε θανάτου μοίρας, 
τῆς ἐμῆς βουλήσεως μείζονος ἔτι δεσμοῦ καὶ κυριωτέρου 

αχόντες ἐκείνων οἷς Or’ ἐγίγιεισθε ξυνεδεῖσθε. 

The first ahd third quatation.s are not found in the Greek 
text, and Ed. Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both areetaken from a commentary on Timaus by 
some Christian author, as ¢.y. Johannes Philoponns, the 
former having being derived from 40D (περὶ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων 
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δαιμόνων εἰπεῖν καὶ γνῶναι τὴν γένεσιν Ky. .A.), the latter 
from passages like 32B and g2k. | 

The index of the works of Johannes Philoponus or Scho- 
lasticus (Steinschneider, Al-Fardi, p. 152 seg.) does ποῦ: 
mention a commentary on 7imaus, if it is not concented 


under the title of one of his books, ὌΝ οὐ , UC. On 


existiny aud perishiny, As he was a literary ead of 
Nestorius, he seems to have been a strict Monophysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, “ God 
is in the single number,” ἅς, C/. the note to pp. 56, 57. 


LP. 36. Johannes Granmaticus (identical with J. Philo- 
ponus and Scholasticns) is five times quoted. There are 
three extracts from his Refutatio Proclii, and two more, the 
origin of which is not mentioned, but probably taken from 
the same book. ‘The passage here mentioned is found in 
Jounnis Grammatier Phailopont Alerandrind contra Produm 
Jo Mundi eternvitate, bri xviii., Venetiis, 1551, Greek and’ 
Latin, in the 18th λόγος, chap. ix. (there is no pagination ; 
of. the Latin translation, p. 95) :— 

jet) be γὰρ εἰδέναι Wty ἐκείνους ἀλλό Tt Gedy πλὴν τῶν 
φαινομένωι" i ATO y “λίωυ καὶ wen 7] WS KL ὶ τῶν λοιπῶν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ μέχρι Vor τῶν βαρβάρων ὑπολαμβάνειν ous 
πλείστους. ὕστερον δέ φησι! εἰς εὔνοιαν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
“εῶν τῶν ἀσωμάτων ἕἔλληνας ἐλθόντας, TO αὐτῷ κἀκείνους 
προσαάγορεισαι ονόομα τι. 

IT have not succeeded in identifying the other four 
quotations, 1.65, 226, 231,284. Cf/on this author, Fihrist, 
Pp. 254, and Dr. Nteinschneider, Alfirabt, pp. 152, 162. 


P. 37. Beal. The form of the word λα (Syriac — 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Alberuni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 

P. 39. Mant.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8.» 

P. 40. Gild..- Cf. with these words the Bhagavad-Gtté 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :— 

“Entering into the eer, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, and becoming «@ savoury Jiice, I nourish all 
herbs (v. 14): 

“JT become five, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe, &e. And I am seated in the hearts of all: from 
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Me come memozy, knowledge, and the power of reason,’ 
&c. (v. 15). 

- Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo- 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse I 5 only, 4.6. ὅο the words: “1 form 
the Vedinta, and I am one who knows the Vedas,” 


P. 40. Apollonius.—A. Greek book of Apollonius of 
Tyana of this title is not known to me, but it exists in 


Arabic μα! us? LS (Liber de Causis), in the library of 


Leyden, cf. Wenrich, De Auctorum Gracorum Versionibus 
et Commentariis Syriacis, Arcbicis, Le., Ὁ. 239. 


| Pp. 40-44.—The Simkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
tattvas is found in the commentary of Gaudapiida to the 
Sdmkhya Kariké of Ivara Krighna, where also the saying 
of Vyiisa (here i. 44 and 104) is found. Cf. the tr anslation 
of H. H. Wilson, p. 79, 1. 14. 


P. 40. Buddha, dharma, sengha.—Vhis note on the 
Buddhistic trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Aurkin, as he was quoted in the book of Mrdnshulvé: cf. 
note. to pp. 6,7. It shows that Alberuni had no original 
information régarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of Zurkin, wv. i. 7. 

The name | Biutdhodana is nothing, and by mistake 
derived from Svddhodana, the name of Buddha’s father. 


Perhaps Zarkéin had read not ey? but Qi—22y. which 
would: be Suuddhodani, i.e. the son of Suddhodana or 


Buddha. 


P. gat. Vayu rurdna.—Of the Purinas the author had 
the Aditya, Ma bs et and Vayu Purduns, zc. only portions 
of them (1. 130.) gud probably the whole of Véshuu- 
Puréna. Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken from 
‘ Vayu, Vishnu, and Matsya Purduas. Cf. on the Purfiuas, 
A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 206, and note 206 on p. 208. 


P, 42.—The ive mothers afe a blunder of the author’s 
instead of theefire measures, ie. paiieamdlrani (puneatan- 
matrana). 

The combination between the senses and the elements, 
as it is given here and on p. 43, also occurs in the Vuaise- 
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shika—philosophy of Kanida: cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,”’ 1. 
293 seq. Compare also Vishnu-Purdna,i. 2,p. 35,and Hall’s 
note 1. There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or fSaugatas: v. Colebrooke, l.c. 1. 416, 417. 


DP. 42.—The quotation from Lomer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do I know the Greek original of the second 
verse. Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
book ¢ 


P. 43. Porphyry.—This is the only quotation from Por- 
phyry, from a book of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, é.c. p. 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of the fourth book of a 
Tiber Historiarum Philosophorum, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. ,The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 


P. 43. Lacuna.—In the Arabic text (τ ', 15) is missing 


the relation between the hearing and the air, the comple- 
ment to the words hearing airy in 1. 14. 


P. 43. Plato.—As the author does ποῦς mention the 
source whence he took these words, I conjecture that they 
were derived from 7unweus, 77, A, B, or from some commen- 
tary on this passage: c/. note to p. 35. 


P. 45. Mutres simplices—Cf. note to p. 42. On the 
Siihkhya theorv regarding the union of soul and matter, 
cf, Sdiirkhya Kdrihd, vv. 20, 21, 42, and Gandapada’s 
bhashya. 

bP. 47. Daneing-girl.—This example is likewise found in 
Gandapida, p. 170 (Bhdshya to v. 59 ‘of the Sankhya 
Kérihkd); that of the blind and the lame on p. 76 (to. 
v.21). 


¢ 


P. 48. Afini.— Vide note to pp. ¥, 8. 


P. 48. The book of Sarirkhyu, &e.—The theory of pre- 
dominance among the three primary forces (guna), v..in 
Gaudapida. pp. 92,93, to τ. 25, "Ὁ. 49 tov. 123 the com- 
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parison of the soul with a spectatoreon p. 72 to v. 19 (also 
Bhagavad-Gttid, xiv. 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to v. 20 


P. 49. The soul 1s in matter, de.-—The soul compared to 
a charioteer, v. in Gaudapiida, p. 66 to 7. 17. 


Pp. §2~54. Vasudeva speals to Arjuna, de.—OFf these 
quotations from Οὐ, compare the passage, “ Eternity is 
common to both of us, &c., whilst they were concealed 
from you,” with Lhagarad-Gild, iv. 5: ‘ Many have been in 
past time the births of me, and of thee also, Arjuna. ΑἹ] 
these 1 know, but thon knowest thei not, O slayer of foes!” 

Of the other quotations on these two pages, I do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage in 
Bhagavad-Gitd, except for the general tenor of the ideas. 
With the phrase, “For he loves God and God loves him,” 
cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, xii. 14-20, “* Who worships me is dear 
to me.” 


54. Vishnu-Dharma.—Alberum gives large quota- 
ΤΣ from this book. He speaks of it i. 1 32, and trans- 
lates the title as (he religion of Glad. 

- Ido not know the Sanskrit original of the book, for it 
is totally different from the Vishuu-Smyiti, or Vishitie 
Sitra, or Vaishnava Dharmasdstrau, translated by J. Jolly 
(“The Institutes of Vishnu,” Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 

a hundred chapters, similar to those of Apastamba, Yiajia- 
valkya, Vasishtha, the Grihyasitras, ἄς Our Vishuu- 
Dharma is a sort of Purina, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Purinas; but 
the anthor does not assign it to them. Most of the ex- 
tracts here given are conversations between the saye 
Markandeya and Vajra, others a conversation between the 
king Parikshasand the sage Satinika. The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects CG. 54); the twelve sums (i. 216, 
217); the pole (a. 241); the planets and fixed stars (1. 287, 
288) ; ἀπε ΑΒΕ με (1.291); the story of Hiranyfksha (ii. 
140); the names of the Manvantaras (i. 387); the domi- 
nants of the planets (ij. 121); in particular, of chrono- 
logical and astronomical subjects. The anthor has taken 
several series of names from the Vishnu-Dharma. He 
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seems to quote it sometimes withont mentjoning its title. 
So, e.g. 1 am inclined to attribute the traditions of Saunaka 
(i. 1£3, 126) to this book, The quotation (11. 398) on 
Viisudeva, Sarhkarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, as 
the names of Hari in the four Yugas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect, the Pajficari- 
tras, or Bhigavatas: ¢/. Colebrooke, ‘“ Essays,” 1. 439, 440. 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
Alberuni held relation. Were they Vaishnava sectg, and 
was the Mishiwu-Dhurme a special code of theirs?’ On 
the heterodox sect of Vishnu or Vésudeva worshippers 
just mentioned, οὐ Colebrooke, ἐν. pp. 437-443. 

Colebrooke mentions a book, Vishiw- Dharnottura- 
Purdna, which is said to have comprehended the Brahma- 
siddhinta of Brahmagupta: cf. “Essays,” i. 348. This 
work is perhaps identical with the Vishnu-Dharma used 
by Alberuni, As he had a copy of the Lrahmasiddhdnta, 
he had it perhaps as a portion of this larger work. 


P. 54. Lakshint, who produced the Amrita.—For the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishuu-Purdna, i. 9, where it 18 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshmana, 
as the manuscript has it, the brother of Rima. When 
Alberuni wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshmi 


for a masculine being, or else we must write ἀρ ον In the 


text "V, 3, instead of Ere 

The Arabic hani’u (=«aisenee, félictté) is an attempt of 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit amit = ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will kave mnderstood. 


Cf. the Arabic text, 1f 1,6 (here i. 253). 


P. 54. Deeksha, who was beaten by MMahideu.—Cf. the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order of 
Siva, as communicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson’s 
Vishyu-Purdnva as appendix to i. viii. p. 120 seq. (Sacrifice 
of Daksha, from the Vadyu-Purdna). 


DP. 54. Vardhanihire-—Of this author Abberuni quotes 
the following ‘works :— 

(1.) Brihatsanlitd, 

(2.) Brihapdtakham, 1. 158, 219, 220, i. 118. 
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(3). Laghujdgaham, 1. 158. 

(4.) Puicasiddhintihd, i. 153, U..7, τοῦ. 

Books, of the same author, which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from them, are Shatpaicdsiid and 


wes ΔῈ é” »P (Ὁ), both with astrological contents (i. 158). 


Perhaps the two books called Yogaydird “and Tikané (?)- 
ydtrd (i. 158) are also to be attributed to Varithamihira. 
Besides there are mentioned several commentaries, one of 
the Brihat-Saiihita by Utpala, from Kashmir (i. 298), 
and one of the Brihajjdtakam by Balabhadra. 

One of the sources whence Alberuni has drawn most 
copiously is the Mrihat-Seiirhatd, or, as he calls it, the 
Sairhitd: ». the edition of the Sanskrit original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865, and his translation in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society” for the years 1870, 1871, 
1873, 187: 5. Alberuni praises Varihamihira as an honest 
man of science (i. 366), and maintains that he lived 526 
years before his own time, which is 4.1). 1030. Accord- 
ingly, the date of Varihamihira would be A.D. 504. C7. 
11. 86. 

In the preface to the edition, p. O1, Kern mentions the 
Shatpatedsiid and the Yogayutrd, Both the Brihat-Nasit- 
hitd and Layhujydtakam had been translated into Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. 54) quoted is found in chap. iii. 
v. 13-15 (“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, 


p- 446). 
i. 4. Miint.-— Wide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 55. anil Vide note to p. 27. 


Pp. 56,57. @iacis’o.—The two quotations from Phady are 
the Following: --- 

7OC. eiAGiNe μὲν οὖν ἔστι, λόγος, οὗ μεμνημείλα, ὡς εἰσὶν 
ἐνθένδε ἀφικόμεναι ἐκεῖ, καὶ πάλιν γε δεῦρο ἀφικνοῦνται καὶ 
γίγνονται ἐκ τῶν “τεθνεώτων, καὶ εἰ τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, πάλιν 
γίγνεσθαι ἐκ τῶν ἀποθανόντων τοῦς ζῶντας, ἄλλο τι ἢ εἶεν ἂν 
at ψυχαὶ ἡμῶννεκεῖ, κιτ.λ. 

ΟΠ κα e+ , ᾽ ” ; a a . 

ap οὗτωσὶ γίγνεται πάντα, οὐκ ἄλλοθεν WP ἐκ τῶν ἐναν- 
“τίων τὰ ἐναντία, κιτ.λ. 

The sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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words (‘Our souls leatl an existence of their own,” &c.) 
canuot be combined with the Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from some commentary. 

The second quotation is found 

72h. ὅτι ἡμῖν ἡ μάθησις οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἢ ἀνάμνησις τύγχανει 
οὖσα, καὶ κατὰ τύῦτοε ἀνάγκΊ, ποι ἡμᾶς ἐν προτέρῳ τινὶ ΧΡΟΕΤ 
μεμαθηκέναι ἃ νῦν ἀναμιμνησκόμθα. τοῦτο δὲ ἀδύνατον, εἰ μ᾽)" 
ἣν που ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ, πρὶν ἐν τῷδε TO ἀνθρωπίνῳ ster εἶναι 
κιτ.λ. 

73D. οὐκοῦν οἴσθω ὅτι οἱ ἐρασταὶ, ὕταν ἴδωσι λύραν ἡ ἱμάτιον 
ἢ ἄλλο τι, οἷς τὰ παιδικὰ αὐτῶν εἴωθε χρῆσθαι, πάσχουσι, τοῦτο. 
ἔγνωσάν τετὴν λύραν καὶ ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἔλαβον τὸ εἶδος τοῦ παιδός, 
οὗ ἣν ἡ λύρα; τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν ἀνάμνησις. 

In some sentences the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literally ; in others they differ to such an extent that this 
extract, too, does not seem to be taken from a simple trans- 
lation of the text of Pardo, but rather from a work in 
which text and commentary were mixed together, and the 
original form of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple relation. Alberun1 erroneously “held this to be the 
original form of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result, in the case of Vlato’s Zumaus. 

Proclus has composed a “commentary on the ee of 
Plato that the soul is immortal, in three sections: v. Wen- 
rich, De ductorum Grecoruim Versiouibus, &e.. p. 288 ; and 
Aeller, Philosophie der Gricchen, 11. 6, 780, 1. This was 
probably an Arabic edition of 2hado, and‘ possibly that 
one which Alberuni used. CZ. note to p. 35. 

The quotations from ado given farther on (pp. 65-67) 
agree more accurately with the Greek original, but in 
them, too, the dialogistic form has disappeared. 


P. 57. Proclus is twice quoted, herqeaxd κα 86. Both 
extracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Ti imacus, which was different from that commentary known 
in our time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
words here mentioned probably refer to 7% UNCCUS, 44 AB Ο:--- 
καὶ διὰ δὴ ταῦτα πάντα τὰ παθήματα νῦν κατ᾽ ἀρχάς τε ἄνους 
ψυχὴ γίγνεται τὸ πρῶτον, ὅταν εἰς σῶμα ἐνδεθῃ" ᾿θνητὸν κιτ.λ. 
χωλὴν. τοῦ βίου διαπορευθεὶς ζωήν, ἀτελὴς καὶ ἀνόητος εἰς “Atdov 
πάλιν ἔρχεται. 

The commentary of Proclus referring to these words 
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(pp. 842, 843, ed. Schneider) is entirely different from the 
Arabic words. * 

The other quotation (i. 86) is derived from tle same 
book, and refers to Jima«us, 44D :----εἰς σφαιροειδὲς σῶμα 
Soa, τοῦτο ὃ νῦν κεφαλὴν Soaps (ojiei: ὃ θειότατον τ᾽ ἐστὶ 
καὶ τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν πάντων δεσποτοῦν, κιτ.λ. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed. Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 44D. 

IT am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro- 
duced by “ Proclus says,” is identical with that one which 
he calls 7imaus (ef. note to page 35), a work which was— 

(1.) Nota simple translation of the book, but a transla- 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
other; and which 

(2.) Was different from the now extant commentary of 
Timeus by Proclus. Therefore Proclus must either have 
made two editions of 7vmaus,‘or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. Jn the one place the name 


is written Us; in the other pats oI. 


P. 57.—The seat (_ 4,0) and the éirone ( aol) of God. 


By these two words Mulammad calls the throne of God 
in the Koran. Allah’s sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in the Koran, has been a subject of deep speculation among 
Muslim theologians. Cf. Zur Geschichte Abulhusan Al- 
As‘ari’s, von W. Spitta, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, 107, and 
the note on p. 144. 


P. 60. Vishnu-Purdna.—The passage is found in Book 
Il. chap. vi. @Wilson-Hall, ii. p. 216). The order in 
which the héils are enumerated and their names differ to 
some extent :— 


Albers ἐς Sunskrit original, 
W@urava. Raurava, 
Rodha. Rodha. 
Laptakumbha. Sukara. 
Mahajvala. | Tila. 
ξ. Savala. ἃ 5. Laptakumbha. 
rimisa. Taptaloha. 

eLailabhaksha. Mahajvala. 
Visasana, . Lavana. 
Adhomukha. Vimoha. 


1o. Rudhirandha. 1o. Krimibhaksha. 
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Albvrun?. , Sanskrit ortginal, 
~~ 
Rudhira. Krimisa, 
Vaitarani. Lalabhaksha. 
Krishi. Vedhaka. 
Asipatravana, Visasana. 
15. Vahnijvala. 153. Adhomukha. 
Sarélanisaka. Pityavaha. 
Rudhirandha. 
Vaitarani. 
Krishna. 
20. Asipatravana. 
Vahnijvala, 
Sandarnsa. 
Svabhojana. 


P. 62. SHikhya.—I! do not find anything corresponding 
in the S@ihkhya Kadrtkt nor Gaudapida’s commentary. 
As for the idea, ef. “Siunkhya Aphorisms,” iv. 32. 


P. 63. .Atirdhite.—On the dlivihida=that which is 
swifter than the wind in passing from body to body, cf 
Sdihhya Nirihd, ed. Colebrooke-Wilson, p. 133. 

The Barzakh is mentioned in the Kor an, 23, 102; 25, 


555 55. 20. 


DP. 63. Vishue-DPering—Vhis quotation is related in 
substance to Book LI. chap. vi. pp. 221-2245 ¢f the unin- 
terrupted thinking (saismaranuc) with the remembrance 
of Hari, the meditution on Vasudeva, Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage? | 


P. Of. Sdiihhyoa.—The S. Kdévikd and Gaudapida do 
not seem to offer anything analogous to this passage. 


PP. 64. A theosaph, de—The passage reiting to the 
four degrees of metempsychosis has been translated into 
Persian by Abulma ali Muhammad Iha Jbeid-Alléh in 
his Baydn aladydin: Ὁ. ©. Schefer, Chrestomathre Persane, 


1. FAL ΤῸ 3--8. 
Abt-Yahkib aud his work are not known to me from 
other sources. 


P. 65. Suhkagues Gra maaticus.— Vide note-to Ῥ. 36. 
Phiedo.—The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text.. 
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Lhe body ws cazthy, &e., 81 6, Ὁ :---- 


91) oh ΑΓ Sy ᾿ ἴων Ta Α > ᾿ Α Ἵ s XN 
_ Kp PprGes δέ ye, ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο οἴεσθαι χρὴ εἶναι καὶ βαρὺ καὶ 

“Δ \ ‘e , a ᾽ν , » e e Ἁ , ΄ 
γεῶδες καὶ ὁρατόν " ὃ δὴ καὶ ἔχουσα ἡ τοιαύτης ψυχὴ βαρύνεταΐζ τε 
καὶ ἕλκεται πάλιν εἰς τὸν ὁρατὸν τύπον φύβῳ τοῦ αἐιδοῦς τε καὶ 
vA [τὴ 7 Ἀ ‘A 7 4 e ἈΝ “ “ 
"Avdov, ὥσπερ λέγεται, περὶ τὰ μνήματά τε Rat τοὺς Tadous 
κυλινδουμένη, περὶ ἃ δὴ καὶ ὥφθη ἄττα ψυχῶν σκιοειδὴ φαντάσ- 
para, olu. παρέχονται αἱ τοιαῦται ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα αὖ μὴ καθαρῶς 


> “ 3 “ A ma τα ΄“ , ἊΣ νε ~ 
ἀπολυθεῖσαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ TOU ὁρατοῦ μετέχουσαι, διὸ καὶ ὁρῶνται. 


Lt appears that these are not - ἐδιὸ souls, &e, 81b— 
S2A :---- 
Kixds μέντοι, ὦ Κέβης "καὶ ob τί ye τὰς τῶν ἀγαθῶν ταύτας 
κ , ‘ ‘ ~ , ΩΣ Ν 4 a ᾿ , 
εἶναι, ἀλλὰ τὰς τῶν φαύλων, ul Epi τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀναγκάζονται 
πλανάσθαι δίκην τίνοννσαι τῆς προτέρας τροφῆς κακῆς οὔσης" 
‘ " “A .“ ν᾽ ~ ~ 
καὶ μέχρι, ye τούτου πλανῶνται, ἕως ἂν τῇ ξυνεπακολουθοῦντος 
΄Ν SOA 3 , s x A 9 ra 
TOU σωματοειδοὺς ἐπιφυμίᾳ πάλιν ἐνδεθῶσιν εἰς σῶμα. 
a0 5 a ν ὦ > “ ᾽ . rn " ε “> ya ‘ 
ὑνδοῦνται δὲ, ὥσπερ εἰκός, εἰς τοιαῦτα ἤθη ὁποῖ᾽ ἅττ’ ἂν καὶ 
εμελετηκυῖαι τύχωσιν ἐν τῳ BE ‘La ia δὴ ταῦτα λέ 
μει ] , τύχωσιν ἐν τῳ βίῳ. Ta ποῖα δὴ ταῦτα λέγεις, 
> NSS Bee Oi ; Sei. mee a 2 Ἐ Ἀ uf Ὡς ᾿ Ἁ 
ὦ LoKputes; tov τοὺς μὲν γαστριμαργίας τε καὶ ὕβρεις καὶ 
᾿ , , s SN } ΄ ᾽ δ a 
φιλοποσίας μεμελετηκότας καὶ μὴ διευλαβημένους εἰς τὰ τῶν 
” , oy ~ 4 ’ 3 - > A 4 m bh δὴ Ww 
ὄνων γένη) Kat τῶν τοιούτων θηρίων εἰκὸς ἐνδύεσθαι " ἢ οὐκ Otc; 
, Α > > 8 ? rqy Ν - + , ‘ aN 
πάνυ μὲν οὖν εἰκὸς λέγεις. Tots δέ ye ἀδικίας τε καὶ τυραννίδας 
. al ‘ 
καὶ ἁρπαγὰς προτετιμηκότας εἰς τὰ TOV λύκων TE καὶ ἱεράκων καὶ 
ἐκτίνων γένη. 


. 


Lf I did not think: that I am yoiny, &e., 638 1-ττ 


3 ‘ A Ww Υ of. ~ a s bs vv . , 
εἰ μεν μὴ ὠμὴν ἡδξειν πρῶτον μὲν παρὰ θεοὺς ἄλλους σοφούς 
‘ 3 , ¥ \ ᾿ 5) , , 
TE KUL ἀγαθούς, ἐπειταὰ KUL πὰρ ἀνθρώπους τετελευτηκότας 


> “ “ 3 968 >Q?7 ν᾿ 3, ? ω τὸ , 
ἀμεινοὺς τῶν ἐνθάδε, ἠδίκουν ἂν οὐκ ἀγανακτῶν τῷ θανάτῳ. 


P. 66. Whgn a mun dies, a datmon, &e., 107, 1080 :—: 
φ 


, Ἀ φ . »” ; ad Φ φ € 4 ᾿ 
λέγεται δὲ οὕτως, ὡς: ἄρα τελευτήσαντα ἕκαστον ὁ ἑκάστου 


ἤ φ ~ 9 ,᾿ a 4 3 ~ 3 , 
δαίμων, OO 7 Ep ζώντα εἰλήχει, OUTOS ἀγειν ἐπιχειρεῖ εἰς δ τινα 
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τόπον, of δεῖ τοὺς ἘΝ ΚλΈ γεν Γὰξ οιαδικασιξενοῦς εἰς “Atdov 


πορεύεσθαι μετὰ ἡγεμόνος ἐκείνου, ᾧ δὴ προστέτακται τοὺς 


ἐνθένδε ἐκεῖσε πορεῦσαι. τυχόντας δ᾽ ἐκεῖ, ὧν δεῖ τυχεῖν, καὶ 

΄ e € 5" ~ ε ‘ f > 

μείναντας ὃν χρὴ χρόνον, ἄλλος δεῦρο-πάλιν ἡγεμὼν κομίζει ἐν 

λλαῖ Svou, καὶ ῖ Sous, ἔ δὲ ἄρα ἡ πορεία 

TO ts Χχρόνου͵ Kat Pakpars TeEpPLo ols, εστι ε αρ 1) ρ , 

δ A «ε “~ 3 fs 

οὐχ ὡς ὁ Αἰσχύλου ThjAehos λέγει" ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ ἁπλῆν οἶμόν 
gs ‘4 

φησιν εἰς “Αἰδου φέρειν, ἡ Soire ἁπλῇ οὔτε μία φαίνεταί μοι 
μ᾿ Ld 

εἶναι. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν ἡγεμόνων ἔδει, οὐ γάρ πού τις ἂν διαμάρτοι 
“A 4 fo) ’ ἴω 3 N ᾿ , 

οὐδαμόσε μιᾶς ὁδοῦ οὔσης. νῦν δὲ ἔοικε σχίσεις δὲ καὶ περιόδους 

᾿ “ ων 9 4 

πολλὰς ἔχειν ἀπὸ τῶν ὁσίων τε καὶ νομίμων τῶν ἐνθάδε 

, , e Ν , Ἁ , ἢ νι. , 

τεκμαιρόμενος λέγω. 1) μεν KOO [Lt TE KGL φρόνιμος ψυχὴ ETETOAL 

~ ’ ΄“ , 

τε καί οὐκ ἀγνοεῖ τὰ παρόντα' ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιθυμητικῶς TOD σώματος 
¢ ΟΥ̓ ᾿ > a ‘ ’ 

ἔχυυσα, ὅπερ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν εἶπον, περὶ ἐκεῖνο πολὺν χρόνον 

3 4 Qa \ “ ς τῷ , Ν 3 ’ὔ \ 

ETT OF) LEV?) ALE TEpt TOV ὁρατὸν TOTTOV πολλὰ αντιτεινασα, και 


πολλὰ παθοῦσα βίᾳ καὶ μόγις brd τοῦ προστεταγμένου δαίμονος 


’ ‘ Q 3 , 
οἴχεται ἀγομένη. ἀφικομένην δὲ ὅθιπερ αἱ ἄλλαι, τὴν μὲν aKd-- 


» , 5 ’ ε ΄ μι 
θαρτον Kat τι πεποιηκυῖαν τοιοῦτον, ἢ φόνων ἀδίκων ἡμμένην ἢ 
5 ’ \ 5 ae 
ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα τοιαῦτα εἰργασμένην, ἃ τούτων ἀδελφά τε καὶ ἀδελφῶν 
ψυχῶν ἔργα τὔγχανει ὄντα, ταύτην μὲν ἅπας φεύγει τε καὶ 
ὑπεκτρέπεται καὶ οὗτε ξυνέμπορος οὔτε ἡγεμὼν ἐθέλει yiyverOqu, 
αὐτὴ δὲ πλανῶται ἐν πάσῃ ἐχομένη ἀπορίᾳ, ἕως ἂν δή τινες 
La ΄ ων Ἵ ’ὔ; ε 9 3 [4 [4 " “ > ~ 
χρόνοι γένωνται, ὧν ἐλθόντων ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης φέρεται εἰς τὴν AUTH 
, ” e δ “ \ , . ᾽ 
πρέπουσαν οἰκησιν᾽ ἢ δὲ καθαρῶς τε καὶ μετρίως τὸν βίον 
διεξελθοῦσα καὶ ξυνεμπόρων καὶ ἡγεμόνων θεῶν τυχοῦσα ᾧκησεν 


‘\ 3 e , , 
TOV LUT?) ΕΚΑΓΤΊ) TOTOV προσήκοντα. 


Those of the dead who led a middle sort of life, &., and 
Those who repented of their sins, &e., 113D—1 140 :--- 
φ-» «-. ͵ 


καὶ οἵ μὲν ἂν δύξωσι μέσως βεβιωκέναι, πορευθέντες ἐπὶ τὸν 
᾿ , > ΄ AON > On > + , "5 x4 , 
Ἀχέροντα, ἀναβάντες ἃ δὴ αὐτοῖς ὀχήματα ἐστιν, ἐπὶ τούτων 
3 ~ 3 ‘ [4 \ 3 a 3 “ ,) ‘\ , 
ἀφικνοῦνται εἰς τὴν λίμνην, καὶ ἐκεῖ οἰκοῦσί τε Kal καθαιρόμενοι 

«. 
3 2 

τῶν τε sal ματῶν διδόντες δίκας ἀπθλιθνσαθ εἴ τίς τι ἠδίκηκεν, 
τῶν τε Εἰ δ εθνον τιμὰς φέρονται κατὰ τὴν ἀξίάν ἕκαστος. of 
δ᾽ ἂν δόξωσιν ἁνιάτως ἔχειν διὰ τὰ μεγέθη τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων, 
ἱεροσυλίας πολλὰς καὶ μεγάλας ἢ φόνους ἀδίκους καὶ παρανόμους 
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‘A > , ~ ” μὲ ~ “ ‘ 4“ 
πολλοὺς ἐξειργασμένοι ἢ ἄλλα ὅσα τωαῦτα τυγχάνει ὀντα, 
, \ oe , a er 3 Ὗ , ” 
τούτους δὲ ἡ προσήκουσα μοῖρα ῥίπτει εἰς τὸν Τάρταρον, ὅθεν 
ΓῚ 428 
ovmote ἐκβαίνουσιν. of δ᾽ ἂν ἰάσιμα μέν, μεγάλα δὲ δόξωσιν 
e 3 
ἡμαρτηκέναι ἁμαρτήματα, οἷον πρὸς πατέρα, a7 μητέρα ὑπ’ ὀργῆς 
a, ’ 4 ‘N a 3 ~ “a 4 ’ὔ 
βίαιόν τι πράξαντες, καὶ μεταμέλον αὐτοῖς τὸν ἄλλον βίον 
: A “a 3 , ? \, oo» ’ με , s 
ῥίῶσιν, ἢ ἀνδροφόνοι τοιούτῳ τινὲ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ γένωνται, TOLOV- 
ἃ 3 "- A 3 a ¥ 3 ld > td ‘ 
τους δὲ ἐμπεσεῖν μὲν εἰς τὸν Τάρταρον ἀνάγκη, ἐμπεσόντας δὲ 
> ᾿ ΝΞ > κα a 3 , 5 a Ν 
αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐνιαυτὸν ἐκεῖ γενομένους ἐκβάλλει τὸ κῦμα, τοὺς 
? ? ld \ ‘ , ~ ἈΝ ’, Ν 
μέν ἀνδροφόνους κατὰ τὸν ἱΚωκυτόν, τοὺς δὲ πατραλοίας καὶ 
μητραλοίας Kata τὸν ΤΙυριφλεγέθοντα. ἐπειδάν δὲ φερόμενοι 
γένωνται κατὰ τὴν λίμνην τὴν ᾿Αχερουσιάδα, ἐνταῦθα βοῶσί 
“\ “ «ς Ἁ a ω , ea ‘ « , 
τε καὶ καλοῦσιν, οὗ μὲν οὺς ἀπέκτειναν, οὗ δὲ οὖς ὕβρισαν, 
καλέσαντες δ᾽ ἱκετεύουσι καὶ δέονται ἐᾶσαι σφᾶς ἐκβῆναι εἰς 
Ν , ‘ , \, Ν ΄ bd ΄ , 
τὴν λίμνην καὶ δέξασθαι, καὶ ἔαν μὲν πείσωσιν, ἐκβαίνουσί τε 
e 
δ ; ΄-ι a » Ἀ δ r > > ‘ 
καὶ λήγουσι τῶν κακῶν, εἰ δὲ μὴ, φέρονται αὖθις εἰς τὸν 
γ , Ἁ 3 ~ 7 3 Α , “ “ 
Τάρταρον καὶ ἐκεῖθεν πάλιν εἰς τοὺς ποταμούς, καὶ ταῦτα 
, 9 e 
πάσχοντες οὐ πρότερον παύονται, πρὶν ἂν πείσωσιν Lis ἠδίκησαν" 
A BY ε ’ e oa “ ~ ? a +> σῇ eoAN Xo 
αὕτη γὰρ ἢ δίκν ὑπὸ τῶν δικαστῶν αὐτοῖς ἐτάχθη" οἵ δὲ δὴ ἂν 
, i an. 
δόξωσι διαφερόντως πρὸς τὸ ὁσίως βιῶναι, οὗτοί εἰσιν οἱ τῶνδε 
A “a tA ~ ’ ~ eas ᾽ ’ ’ Ἁ ᾽ 
μὲν τῶν τόπων͵ τῶν ἐν τῇ γῃ ἐλευθερούμενοί τε καὶ ἀπαλλατ- 
4 4 ἊΣ ’, bd Ν γ ‘ Ν μ 
τόμενοι ὥσπερ δεσμωτηρίων, ἄνω δὲ εἰς τὴν καθαρὰν οἴκησιν 


> a, \ 3 \ “A ~ > , 
ἀφικνούμενοι καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς οἰκιζόμενοι. 


P. 68. “γπογαηοο, knowledye.—C/. ἰδ. Δ ἀρ (δ, 
v. 44, “ΒΥ knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse, 
bondage.” 


P. 69. These eight thinys, &e.—Cf. the Commentary of 
Bhojaraji to “The Yoga Aphorisms of Patafijali,” &c., Ὁ. 
xlv., also Gaudapida’s Bhdshyu to the Sdiikhyad Kdrikd, 
v. Xxill. (pp. 83, 84), where he quotes the work of Pataii- 
jali (Pdtaijala). 


P. 69. Passing through several stages.—Gf. with these 
four stages of knowledge the “ seven kinds of enlightenment” 
in “ The Yoga Aphorisms,” ii. v. xxvii., and Commentary. 
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The fourth stagé of Alberuni’s Patanjali corresponds to the 
seventh kind of Bhojadeva. 


P. 70. In the book: Gitd.—There is no passage like this 
in the Bhayavad-Gitd, The words, ‘‘ pleasures which in 
reality are ptins” (p. 71, 6), may be compared with 
Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 22: “For the pleasures that are born 
of (these) contacts are the wombs of pain.” 

A similar sentence recurs in another quotation from 
Gitd here on p. 78, 1. pen: ‘ Pleasures of ἃ kind which, in 
reality, are discuised pains.” 


P. 71. Socrates—The following quotation is composed 
of the two passages, Pheedo, 65 1.- and 67A :— 
ὅταν μὲν γὰρ μετὰ TOU σώματος ἐπιχειρῃ τι σκοπεῖν, δῆλον 


ὅτι τότε ἐξαπατῶται ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις. “Ap’ οὖν οὐκ 
ἐν τῷ λογίξεσθαι, εἴπερ που ἄλλοθι, κατάδηλον αὐτῇ γίγνεταί 
~ γ᾿ v ’ὔ ΄ ’, f t 4 q 

τι τῶν ὄντων; Nat. λογίζεται de ye που τότε κάλλιστα, ὅταν 
μηδὲν τούτων αὐτὴν παραλυπῃ, μήτε ἀκοὴ μήτε ὄψις μήτε 
ἀλγηδὼν μήτε τις ἡδονή, ἀλλ᾽ 6 τι μάλιστα αὐτὴ Kal’ αὑτὴν 
γίγνηται ἐῶσα χαίρειν τὸ σῶμα, καὶ καθ᾽ ὅσον δύναται μὴ 
κοινωνοῦσα αὐτῷ μηδ᾽ ἁπτομένη ὀρέγηται τοῦ ὄντος. “Kore 
ταῦτα. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἡ τοῦ PUN oper ψυχὴ μα λισει 
erates τὸ σῶμα καὶ φεύγει ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ, yret δὲ αὐτὴ καθ᾽ 
αὑτὴν γγ}έσυτα, 

674.----καὶ ἐν ᾧ ἂν ζῶμεν, οὕτως, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐγγυτάτω ἐσόμεθα 

A“ Ine a4 LU ’ Ν ε ~ ὡς ’ N 
Tov εἰδέναι, ἐὰν O τι μάλιστα μηδὲν ὁμιλῶμεν TH σώματι μηδὲ 
κοινωνῶμεν, ὅ τι μὴ πᾶσα ἀνάγκη, μηδὲ ἀναπιμπλώμεθα τῆς 

’ a 3 Ν “i 7 3 3 3 on a xx ς a 
τούτου φύσεως, ἀλλὰ καθαρεύωμεν ἀπ᾽ avrovs dws ἂν ὁ θεὸς 
ἀνυτὺς ἀπολύσῃ ἡμᾶς. καὶ οὕτω μὲν καθαροὶ ἀπαλλαττόμενοι 

n ἡμᾶς. κ μ p 

on “ , . 53. Poin a - ’ 3 4 ‘ 

τῆς τοῦ σώματος ἀφροσύνης, μετὰ τοιρύτων τε ἐσόμεθα καὶ 
, > ὦ o “ i 5 , “A > 9 ‘ o” 

γνωσόμεθα δι’ ἡμῶν πᾶν τὸ εἰλικρινές. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἰσως τὸ. 
3 Ἵ“ 
ἀληθές. 

Γ[ΓῚ Ὦ 4 

Che words vi ἀλλο cat (fo, 8) are barbaric 
Arabic = τότε ἐζξαπατᾶται ver’ «αὐτοῦ, Probably: the Syriac 
translation had a passive word with OLiso - ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, and 
this was litera!ly rendered in Arabic by gue. ' The reading. 
of the MS. .4x+ cannot be accounted for in any way. 
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ba σι. From the book Gtta.—The text ἰϑμοῦ found ih the 
Bhagavad-Gité. 


ῃ γᾶ, Kapila, for he was born knowing.<—Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Hssays,” 1. 242. 
PoP. 72. Cupidity, wrath, and ignorauce,— <The Yoga 
PEt sath "i. 3 seg, mention five afflictions: ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion, and ardent. attachment to life. 
Perhaps we may also compare Sdiiukhya Kdvild, v. \xiii., 
where seven modes are enumerated by which nature binds 
herself : virtue, dispassionateness, power, vice, ignorance, 
passion, and weakness. 


P.73.—The three primary forces are vajas, tamas, sativa. 


P. 73. Zo stop all motions, dnd even the breathing.— Cf. 
on the stoppage of notion and the expulsion and retention 
of breath, “‘ Yoga Aphorisms of Patafijali,” i. xxxiv., and 
the notes of Rijendralilé Mitra. 


P. 73. In the book Gitd.—TVhe two quotations as given 
here are not found in the Liugavad-Gitd. Only the com- 
parison with “the lamp occurs in vi. 19: “As a lamp 
sheltered from the wind does not flicker ;”’ this is 
the wonted simile of the Yogin who is subdued in 
thought,” &c. | 

“Also the comparison with the waters of the rivers not 
increasing the ocean is found ii. 70: ‘“ He attains to 
peace into whom all desires enter as rivers enter into the 


ocean, which iseever filled, and (yet) remains within its 
bounds, " ἄς. 


P.74. The follsuing nine γ"168.--.ἕ Ἐν 6 of these comimand- 
‘ments are mentioned in “'The Yoga Aphorisins,” il. xxx., 
and the othef four seem to be identical .with the five 
obligations mentioned in 11. xxxii. 


P. 75.—Pythagoras.—I donot know the Greek original 
of this saying The idea of the body being a fetter to the 
soul is frequently met.with in the book of the Neopytha- 
gorean philosophers, as Apollonius of Tyana and others; 
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of. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, Ῥ. 156. For two 
more sentences of Pythagoras, v. i. p. 89, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonius, v. note to 


p- 85. ᾿ 


P. 75. The book Sdvnkhya says.—It is difficult to say 
whether the Arabic manuscript has ask) or 4/2), and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, I am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, I trans- 
late: “Everything which man opines Nee on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond it,” which may mean that as long as the thinking 
faculty of soul has not ceased, it is not lberated, has 
not attained moksha. Cf. Sdrirkhya Kdrikd, v. \xviil.: 
‘When separation of the informed soul from its corpo- 
r@al frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
plished.”’ 


Pp. 75, 76. Gitd.—The three quotations from this book 
are not found in the Bhaguvad-Gitd. 


P. 76. Socrates.—The quotations given here are found 
in Phado, 84E-85B :— 

καὶ, ὡς ἔοικε, τῶν κύκνων δοκῶ φαυλότερος ὑμῖν εἶναι THY 
μαντικὴν, οἵ ἐπειδὰν αἴσθωνται ὅτι δεῖ αὐτοὺς ἀποθανεῖν, ἄδοντες 
καὶ ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν χρόνῳ, τότε δὴ πλεῖστα καὶ μάλιστα ἄδουσι, 
γεγηθότες ὅτι μέλλουσι παρὰ τὸν θεὸν ἀπίεναι οὗπερ εἰσὶ Oepd- 
ποντες, καιτιλ, GAN ἅτε, οἶμαι, τοῦ ᾿Απόλλῳνος ὄντες μαντικοί 
τέ εἰσι καὶ προειδότες τὰ ἐν “Αἰδου ἀγαθὰ ἄδουσϊ καὶ τέρπονται 
ἐκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν διαφερόντως ἢ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ. ἐγὼ 
δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἡγοῦμαι ὀμόδουλός τε εἶναι TOW κύενων καὶ ἱερὺς 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ οὐ χεῖρον ἐκείνων τὴν μαντικὴν ἔχειν 
παρὰ τοῦ δεσπότου, οὐδὲ δυσθυμότερον αὐτῶν ' τοῦ βίου ἀπαλ-᾿ 
λάττεσθαι. 

In the middle a passage kas been left out By Alberuni, | 
or by the author of that edition of Phedo which he used. 


᾿- 


e¢ 


P. 76. Ln the book of Patatjali.—To the explanation of 
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the fuk parts of the path of liberation on pp. 76- 86 I do 
not know a paraflel from a Sanskrit source. 


P. 77, "In the book Vishnu-Dharma.—Cf on this the 
note to p. 54. The Arabic text has not Parikshit, but 
Partksha, which name is mentioned by Ha]l in a note to 
LP ishnu-Purdna, iv., chap. xx. p. 154. 


Pp. 78, 79. The seb (itd. —These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, ‘He who mor- 
tifies his lust,” &c., compare with Bhagavad- Gitd, iv. 21, 
‘Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Regarding the 
passage, ‘‘ Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are dis- 
guised pains,” v. note to p. 70. 

The expression, the nine doors of thy body (p. 79, om 
also found i in Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 13: ‘in the city of nine 
gates,” 4.6. in the body. Cf. also Sdiinkhyu Karikd, 
XXXV. | . 


Pp. 79, 80. The book Gi/d.—These quotations cannot be 
compared with anything in the Bhagarad-Gitd. 


P. 81. Pataiyali.i—There is a certain resemblance be- 
tween these words and the last of ‘‘ The Yoga Aphorisms ’ 
(iv. xxxviil.): ‘Isolation is the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abiding of the 
thinking power in its own nature.” 


Pp. 81, 82. Sdrikhya.—The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter, «not. the silk-weaver) is also found in 
Sdrrkhya Kdrikd, v. \xvii. 


P, 82. In fhedook of Pataijalr.—lI have not found these 
‘two passages any where else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin,*cf. “ Yoga Aphorisms,” iii. 42, 44, 45. 


P. 83. The Saft expluin the Koranic verse, &c.—Being 
_asked about the story. of Dhulkarnaini (Bicornutus, 1.6. 
Alexander), Muhammad says, “ We (i.e. Allah) have made 
room for him on earth »” or, as Sale translates, ‘‘ We stab- 
eshed for him on eurth,” which means, We have given him 
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a position of well. established uuthority or power on earth, 
and this authority or power is interpretéd by Siti comg, 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, perfectly hars 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 


Pp. 83, 84. Sidiinkhya.—With the tale of{the man tra- 
velling in the night with his pupils compare a siinilar οὐδ᾽ 
in Gaudapfida’s Lhdshya to Stiiikhya Kdrikd, τ. xxx. (on 
p. 106). 


P. 85.—Amimonius, 1 philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, Ul.c. 829 seg. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been. 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle: v. Wen- 
righ, De Auclorum Gracorum Versionibus, Ὁ. 289 ; Fibrist, 

Pol, 

By Ileracles in the passage, “ Empedocles and his suc- 
cessors as far as leracles,’’ is Drovanly- meant Heraclides 
Ponticus. 


Pp. 85, 86. Sverates says.—The first extract is identical 
with Phado, 79D, the second is composed of 8o0B, 80a, 
81 A B, the order of the Greek text having been aban- 
doned. . 


2 “ ΄ Ν εν ~ 93 
Phedo, 79v. “Ὅταν δέ ye αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν σκοπῇ, ἐκεῖσε 
” ᾽ Ν , LS oA NN ν 997 Xe , 
Οἰὐχέταίι €ly Το" καθαρόν TE και GEL OV Καὶ ἀθάνατον καὶ ὠψανυτως 
” Ν ε ἈΝ “ 
χοῦς RUE τος συγ εν eure αὐτοῦ ἀεὶ μετ' ἐκείνου τε γιγνεῖδι; 
ὅτανπερ αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὐτο yevyras καὶ ἐξῇ αὐτῇ lin καὶ πέπαυταΐ τε 
τοῦ πλάνου καὶ περὶ ἐκεῖνα Gel κατὰ ταὐτὰ ὡσαύτως ἔχει ἅτε 
τοιούτων ἐφαπτομένη " καὶ τοῦτο αὐτῆς τὸ πάθημα φρόνησις 
4 
κέκληται, “πῇ ΝΗ 


SOB. Σκόπει δή, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, εἰ ἐκ πάντων τῶν εἰρημένων 
τάδε ἡμῖν ξυμβαίνει, τῷ μὲν θειῷ καὶ ἀθανάτῳ καὶ νοητῷ καὶ 
Hover καὶ ἀδιαλύτῳ καὶ ἀεὶ “ὡσαύτως καὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντι 
ἑαυτῷ ὁμοιότατον εἶναι ψυχήν, τῷ δ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνῳ καὶ heh Kai 
aot καὶ πολφειδεῖ καὶ διαλυτῷ καὶ μηδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντι 
ἑαυτῷ ὁμοιότα TOV at εἶναι σῶμα, ΄ 
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> δ 5 ~ > κ᾿ 4 os Ν κ“ α es 
SOA. ἐπειδὰν ἐν ,Τῷ UTP ὦσι ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα, τῷ μὲν δουλεύειν 
ὌΝ Μ ε ,’ , a Ἃ » Ἂ ’ 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἡ φύσις προστάττει, τῇ δὲ ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν. 
4 3 
Φ 


. 
81 A and B. Οὐκοῦν οὕτω μὲν ἔχουσα εἰς τὸ ὅμοιον αὐτῇ, τὸ 
3 δέ 3 4 , θ a? X 19 “ A 4 a 
ἰειδές, ἀπέρχεται, τὸ θεῖόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον καὶ φρόνιμον, of 
Ἂ Ζ ε , ce 3 , = ΄ \ 3 , δ 
ἀφικομένῃ ὑπάρχει αὐτῃ εὐδαίμονι εἶναι, πλάνης καὶ ἀνοίας καὶ 
[4 4 > ? ϑ ͵ a “A cy 4 ~ nm 3 , 
φόβων καὶ ἀγρίων ἐρώτων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κακῶν τῶν ἀνθρωπείων 
ἀπηλλ έ 2 de λέ % τῶι’ au DS 
ηλλαγμένη, ὥσπερ δὲ λέγεται κατὰ TOV μεμνημένων, ὡς 
ἀληθῶς τὸν λοιπὸν χρόνον μετὰ τῶν θεὼν διάγουσα; οὕτω 
φῶμεν, ὦ Κέβης, ἢ ἄλλως ; οὕτω νὴ Δί, ἔφη ὁ ἹΚέβης - ᾿Εὰν δέ 
γε, οἶμαι, μεμιασμένη καὶ ἀκάθαρτος τοῦ σώματος ἀπαλλάττηται, 
- , κι . 
ἅτε τῷ σώματι ἀεὶ ξυνοῦσα καὶ τοῦτο θεραπεύουσα καὶ ἐρῶσα καὶ 
γεγοητευμένη ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὑπό τε τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ ἡδονῶν, ὥστε 
μηδὲν ἄλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθὲς GAN ἢ τὸ σωματοειδὲς οὗ τις ἂν 
ἅψαιτο, K.T.X, 


Pp. 86, 87. Arjuna says.—Vhe comparison of Brahman 
with an asvut‘ha tree is found in Bhayacad-Cild, xv. τ Ὁ, 
and x. 26. 

The doctrine of Pateiijelt.—ldeas similar to these Sifi 
sentences are Yound in Bhagaecraud-Gitd, vi. 28-31, describ- 
. 8 . . 
ing the union of the soul with Brahman. 


Pp. 87, 88.—On Abii-Bakr Ash-shibli cf Ibn Ihallikén, 
translated by De Slane, 1. 511-513 ; Abulmahisin, Annales, 
ii. 313. He lived in Bagdad, was a pupil of Junaid, died 
A.H. 334 =A.D. 946, in Bagdad, and'was buried there. On 
Abi-Yazid Aloistimi cf Tbn Khallikan, nr. 311. He 
died A.H. 261=A.D. 875. Jimi has articles on these two 
mystics with many quotations from them in his Na/uhdt- 
aluns (Lee’s ‘Persian Series,” the Nufuhdt-ulons, &e., or 
the Lives of the Soofis, by Jimi, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 201 
and 62). 


P. 88. Lhe Si explain the Noranice passage (Sura 2, 68), 
&c.—“ And when you had killed a person and were dis- 
puting among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to light what 

VOL. IT. T 
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you concealed, then:we spoke: Beat him (the killed per- 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 
preteding”’). In that case the killed person will again 
become alive .and tell who murdered him. “Thus God . 
brings to life the dead ones,” &c. Cf. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed ans dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 
1833, p. 172. Muhammad has moulded this part or 
Sara 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb. xix. 2 seqg., and Deut, xxi. 2 seq. | 

The Sufies' try to show by this sentence that'the body 
must be mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 


P. 89. Sdvikhya.—For the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapida to 8S. Karika, lit, p. 162, and xliv. 
p. 143. : 

The reading of the MS 9 is certainly wrong. The 
author means saumya= —s*9~> but it would have. been 
better to write ΝΣ in accordance with —~~9 = dattya, ΑΒ 
all the other words of this enumeration stand in the sin- 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 
form, w*9~ like Gy) the Rishis, wij the Pitris. 


P. 90. In the book: Gitd.—The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three gunus, sattha, rajas, tamas, 
is to be compared with Bhagarad-Gitd, xvil. 3, 4, seg., and 
xlv. 6-8 seg. : 

The second extract, ‘“‘Belief and virtue,” &c. I am 
inclined to combine with Lhagavad-Gitd, xvi. 3, 4, -8eq. 


P. g1. People say that Zorouster, &éc.—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Persian dév (lemon) with the 
Indian deva (god). It is in this way that he tries to — 
account for the discrepancy of the meaninf. | 


P. 92. Sdiirkhya, v. Ὁ. 89 3, Vasugeva, Vv. p. οὐ, or Bhaga- 
vad-Gttd, Xvil. 4. | 


. ᾿ 
. P. 95. Galenus, περὶ συνθέσεως φάρμάκων τῶν κατὰ τόπους, © 
ed. Kiihn, vol. xiii. p. 268 :— ar 
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ἘΠανθὴν pw τρίχα βάλλε μυρίπνοῦν ἰσοθέοιο 
Οὗ λύθρος “Ἑρμείας λάμπεται ἐν βοτάναις. 
Κρόκου δὲ σταθμὸν φρένας ἀνέρος, οὐ γὰρ ἄδηλον, 
Βάλλε δὲ καὶ δραχμὴν Ναπλίου ὐβοέως, κ.τ.λ. 
, Δραχμὴν καὶ ῥίζης ψευδωνύμου, ἣν ἀνέθρῳψε 
Χῶρος ὁ τὸν Πίσσῃ Ζῆνα λοχευσάμενος. 


_ The second quotation, v. on p. 271 :— 

ἀξιοῦ βάλλειν ἣν ψευδώνυμον εἴρηκε ῥίζαν, ἐπειδὴ στάχυς 
ὀνομάζεται vapdov: βούλεταί δ᾽ αὐτὴν εἶναι Κρητικὴν, ἔνθα 
φησὶν, ἣν ἀνέθρεψε χῶρος ὁ τὸν Ἰ]Πίσσῃ Ζῆνα λοχεύσαμενος, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸν Δία φασὶν οἱ μυθολόγοι κατὰ τὸ Δικταῖον ὄρος ἐν 
Κρήτῃ τραφῆναι, κρυπτόμενον tad τῆς μητρὸς ‘P’as, ὅπως μὴ καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὺς τοῦ Κρόνου καταπόθῃ. 


Ῥ, 96. Kurope, the daughter of Phoenix, &e.—In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek legends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to have been mixed together. It was synchronistic like 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, with which it is nearly re- 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his- 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Africanus and-Eusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. Cf. Busebi chronicors:.m 
canonum que supersunt, ed. A. Schoone, ii. p. 13 (Zeus), 
26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asterius); also the Syriac Mpitome, 
Ῥ. 204,: 206, | 


P. 96. The sory of Aleannider is derived from ὑπ 
romance of Psendo- Kallisthenes (ed. Didot), which Kastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record." 

‘Man cannot oppose the gods” (p. 97, 1) =7pos πάντας 
yap δυνάμεθά of βασιλεῖς, πρὶς δὲ τοὺς θεὸυς οὐ δυνάμεθα 
(ed. Didot, i. 9). . 

_ * When then he died,” &c., ‘‘ from a wound in the neck,” 
&e. (p. 97, 4) = πεσὼν δὲ Νεκτανεβὼς λαμβάνει φοβερὸν τραῦμα 


\ ~ , 3 ”~ . 
κατὰ τοῦ ἰσχίου αὐτοῦ (1. 14). 
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| ae 97. Galenus.—€f. note νὰ p- 34. 


P. 97. Aratus,—The author quotes the Phenomena and 
ἃ commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with ‘them. As I learn from my colleague, Pre- . 
fessor ©. Robert, this commentary is to be combined with 
the Culasterismi of Pseudo-Eratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aratus is v. I 860. 


Ἔκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα, τὸν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐῶμεν 
se és Ἁ Ν Δ x ~ Ν 5 
Αῤῥητον" μεσταὶ δὲ Διὸς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγυιαΐί, 
Πᾶσαι δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀγοραὶ, μεστὴ δὲ θάλασσα 
Kat λιμένες * πάντη δὲ Διὸς κεχρήμεθα πάντες. 
Τ A N Nn ,ὕ > se a 3 θ 7 
οὗ γὰρ καὶ γένος εἰμέν " ὁ δ᾽ ἥπιος ἀνθρώποισιν 
‘ , Ν > 2 \ ἡ a. Te 
Δεξιὰ σημαίνει, λαοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ ἔργον ἐγείρει, 
Μιμνήσκων βιότοιο" λέγει δ᾽ ὅτε βῶλος ἀρίστη 
Bovoi τε καὶ μακέλῃσι" λέγει δ᾽ ὅτε δεξιαὶ ὧραι 
Kai φυτὰ γυρῶσαι, καὶ σπέρματα πάντα βαλέσθαι, 
Αὐ ἊΝ ᾿ ’ , 9 5 ~ 9 , 
UTOS yap τάγε σήματ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξεν, 
Υ Pie tna 8 , > 9. 2 | Ν 
Λστρα διακρίνας " ἐσκέψατο δ᾽ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν 
« 
Λστέρας, οἵ κε μάλιστα τετυγμένα σημαίνοιεν 
Ανδράσεν ὡράων,, app ἔμπεδα πάντα φύωνκαι, 
3 204 nf Soe ey, 7 
ᾧ μιν ἀεὶ πρῶτόν TE καὶ ὕστατον ἱλάσκονται. 
ron ΄ , ) κ᾿ . > 9 ΄ ” : 
Χαῖρε, πάτερ, μέγα θαῦμα, pey ἀνθρώποισιν ὄνειαρ, 
Noe Ne καὶ , aw , δὲ Μοῦ 
UTOS καὶ προτέρη γενεή, χαίροιτε δὲ Μοῦσαι 


Μειλίνιαι μάλα τῶσιν, κ.τ.λ. 
Αχια | ’ 


P. 97. Commentary on the Phanomena of Aratus.—The 
following quotation from the Scholia Sangermanensia, p. 
55, Lowe to the kindness of Professer Mobert: “ Crates 
autem Jovem dictum ccelum, invocatum vero merito zrem 
et setherem, guod in his sint sidera, et Homerum Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte ccelum.’ 


ὡς δ᾽ ὅτι ταρφεῖαι νεϊῥέλαι Διὸς ἐκποτίονται 
—(livas, 1. 3571). 
The common tradition of this verse is— 


ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε ταρῴφεῖαι νιφάδεις Διὸς ἐκποτίονται, 
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and thus it has been rendered by Alberuni. ΟἿ on the 
Scholia. Sangerminensia, C. Robert, Hratosthenis Culasteris- 
morum Reliquic, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 


P. 99. These twins, state and reliyion.— Vide note to p- 79. 


_P..100. When Ardushir Ibn Bdbak.—vCf. with these 
ranks of the Versian nation under the Sasanians the 
‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Kdward Sachau, London, 1878, pp. 203 and 206; Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber aur Zeit der Susauniden, by Th. Noldeke, 
Pp. 437 seq. 

1. τοῖ. The Varsya who were crented from.—In the 
Arabic text, 4, 4, there isa lacuna, where originally stood 
the words “from the thigh (vi) of Brahman. The Sidra 
who were created from.” C/..Manu, Dhermasdastrau, 1. 87, 
mulha-baéhu-dru-paj-jandiin. 


P. τοι. Hddi, Dome, &e.—Of these classes of outcast 
people, the Badhatau are not known to me. The Candila 
are well known, called Sanddlin. by Ibn Khurdfédhbih 
(Elliot “‘ History of India,” i. 16). The Hidis and Dom 
are mentioned, by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11., “ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” Ὁ. 169, note 3. On the latter (c/ Rom, 
the name of.the gipsies), Ὁ. ‘‘Memoirs on the History, 
Tolk-lore, and.Distribution of the Races,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Beames, London, 1869, 1. p. 84. Are the Bad- 
hatau identical with the BediyAs, mentioned in the ncte 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 


BP. 103. Vécutlera answered.—The first quotation from 
Οἱ is identical with Bhagarvad-Gild, xvii. 41-45; the 
second is sitailar to 11. 31-38. 


P. 104. Thesuying of Vydsa.— Vide note to pp. 40-44. 


we 
P. 104. Vdsudeva.~-This quotation from Gi/@ much 
resembles Bhagavad-Gitd, 1X. 32, 33. 


P. 105. Ménos.—1 cannot acquit the bogk on ancient 
history which Alberuxfi used of the blunder of having 
split the Minos of Greek traditiong into two persons, a 
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‘Minos dnd a Mianog (sic). Cf. on this_source note to 
p. 96. ; 
Md the time of Darius, &e—Except the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Numa 
ys P 

Pompilius may be derived from Eusebius, Chronicon, 
il. $2 —— t 

Novpas μετὰ Ῥωμύλον βασιλεύσας “Ῥώμης πρῶτος νόμους 
Ῥωμαίοις εἰσήγαγεν " [6 αὐτὸς τὸ Καπετώλιον ἐκ ᾿ θεμελίων 
ὡκοδόμησεν "] ὁ αὐτὸς τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ δύο μῆνας προσέθηκε, TOV τε 
᾿Ιανονάριον καὶ τὸν Φεβρουάριον, δεκαμηναίον τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ πρὸ 
τούτου χρηματίζοντος " ὁ αὐτὸς καὶ κογγιάριον ἔδωκεν, ἀσσάρια 
ξύλινα καὶ σκύτινα καὶ ὀστράκινα. 


- 


1), 105. Plato.—These extracts from Llato’s Zeges are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison :— 


1, τ, ᾿Αθηναῖος. Θεὸς 9) τις ἀνθρώπων ὑμῖν, ὦ ξένοι, εἴληφε 
ἴω - . ? 
τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς TOV νύμων διαθέσεως ; KAcvias. Θεὸς, ὦ ξένε, 

¢ \ a se , Α 
θεύς; ὡς γε τὸ δικαιότατον εἰπεῖν, παρὰ μὲν ἡμῖν Ζεύς, παρὰ δὲ 
Λακεδαιμονίοις, ὅθεν ὅδ᾽ ἐστίν, οἶμαι φάναι τούτους ᾿Απόλλωνα, 

J. 6. Ὥσπερ τό τε ἀληθές, οἶμαι, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ὑπέρ γε θείας 
“ 

s ΄ὰ . ΝᾺ 
διαλεγομένους λέγειν, οὐχ ὡς πρὸς ἀρετῆς τι μόριον καὶ ταῦτα τὸ 
φαυλότατον ἐτίθει βλέπων, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, K.T.X, 

I. 6. οἱ Kpntav νόμοι οὐκ εἰσὶ μάτην διαφερόντως ἐν πᾶσιν 
INF “ὦ ” <3 Ἂ ‘ € 3 Sage 
εὐδόκιμοι τοῖς Βίλλησιν " ἔχουσι yap ὀρθῶς, τοὺς αὑτοῖς χρωμενους 

IW , 3 “~ id “ Ν 3 ‘ 4 
εὐδαίμονας ἀποτελοῦντες " ἅπαντα γὰρ τὰ ἀγαθὰ, πορίζουσι., 
II. 1. θεοὶ δὲ, οἰκτείραντες τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπίπονον τεφυκὸς 
, 3 , 5. δ - 4 » “ ᾿ aA e¢ κι 
γένος, ἀναπαύλας τε αὐτοῖς τῶν πόνων ἐτάξαντο τὰς τῶν ἑορτῶν 
ἀμοιβάς, καὶ Μούσας ᾿Απόλλωνά τε μουσαγέτην καὶ Διόνυσομ 
ξυνεορταστὰς ἔδοσαν. 


Il. 1. ἡμῖν δὲ ods εἴπομεν θεοὺς ξυγχορευτὰς δεδόσθαι, τούτους 
5 S δ , ‘ " 4 7 “ \ 3 ᾽ " 
εἶναι καὶ τοὺς δεδωκότας τὴν ἔνρυθμόν Te καὶ ἐναρμόνιον αἴσθησιν 
μεθ᾽ Ἴδονηϑ; ἢ δή κινεῖν τε ἡμᾶς καὶ χορηγεῖν ἡμῖν τούτους, ᾧδαῖς 
e 
Te καὶ ὀρχήσεσιν ἀλλήλους Evveipovras, χορούς τε υὐομακεναι τὸ 
παρὰ τῆς χαρᾶς ἔμφυτομμὄνομα. 
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P. 107. Sdéntanu.—Cf. Vishnu-Pyrdna, iv. οἷν» xx. p- 
158, and the ndtes. The story of the curse of Pindu is 
given in the Mahdbhirata Aduparvan, v. 3812 seq. 

Vydsa.—His mother is Satyavati: v, Vishnu-Purdna, 
l. c. The birth of Vy4sa is mentioned in Mahdbhdrata 
Adipar van, V. 3802. 


Ῥ. 108. Pancahir, better Panchiry.—The author means 
the alpine countries of the Hindukush between Kashmir 
and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, z.¢. the Hazira country, 
Svat, Citral, and Kafiristan. It is well known that poly- 
andry exists among the Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but I am not aware whether it is also 
found among the inhabitants of the more western exten- 
sion of the Himalaya which he mentions, 6.7). among the 
Siyihposh. On polyandry in the Panjab r. Kirkpatrick 
in “Indian Antiquary,”’. 1878; 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kabul,Rid, Another Pancahir (sic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yaktit as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 

Among the heathen Arabs.—Cf. here i. 185. 


P. 109. Ascertain Jewish marringe.—On this custom in 
India and Indian tradition, 97. Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” 
1. 274, 8.V. Kardo. 


P. 109. Barshawdr the Girshadh.—'This seems to be a mis- 
take, and I propose to read, as I have done in the cdition 
of the Arabic text, oli S ,\4. 0, 4.¢. the Shah of Padashvirgir 
or Prince of Tabaristéin (as. eg. Gilainshih =the Shah of 
Gilan). ΟἿ P. de Lagarde, Betriiye cur Buktrischen Lewi- 
cographie, Ὁ. 50; Sachau, “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
Ῥ.- 47, 19, gnd note; Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p- 462. 


P,+112.—The story of Romulus is drawn from the Chro- 
nographia.of Joannds Malalas, book vii. (Bonn edition, p. 


172). 


Ps 113. “Ambartsh.—The story of thig. king seems to 
have been taken from the Vishnu-Dharma, v. note to p. 
54. Probably Ambarisha, the san of Nabbiga, is meant, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishnu. Cf. Vishyu-Purdna, 
book iv. chap. ii. p. 257, note I. 


I% 116. Mérada.—The story of this saint, a-Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 116. Jalym Lbn Shaibén.—The pronunciation of the 
former name is conjectural, the history of this. Karma- 
tian chief unknown. The expedition of King Mahmtid 
against Multin took place A.p. 1006, in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left out the same of his Simani hege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alkadir, the 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmatians. Cf. on 
this expedition Elliot, “ History of India,” 11. p. 441. 


1, 116, 1. 21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years. Του the end of the Kritaynga yp to the year 
4132 of the Kaliyuga there have elapsed— 


Years, 
, Of the 'Tretayuga . : : : . 1,296,060 
Of the Dvaparayuga . ; : : 864,000 
Of the Kaliyuga : : . ᾿ οὐ 5 4.132 
Sum : hf oa - 2,164,132 


As Alberuni gives but 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 (Schrem). 


P. 117, 1. 7,—The above supposition is confirmed by this 
passage ; 1t ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years. One can consider 132 years as a kjnd of arbitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about 100 years,"but 432.years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years (Schran). 


P. 117, 1. 10.—It must be 2,164,000dnsteaG of 216,000 
(Schram). 


P. 117. Varéhamthira says.—This extract is a transla- 
tion of Brihat-Samhitd, chap. lviii.’§§ 30-48, 56-57, on 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117-120); chap. lviii. §§ 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the ‘construction 
of idols (p. 126); chap. lx. § 19, on.the various classes of 
priests (p. 121); chap. lx. § 4, 5, on the effects of the 
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idols (p. 121). The order of the single verses isetd some 
extent different%rom that of the Sanskrit text as exhibited 


in the edition of Kern. In the Arabic text, p. oV, \, in the 


lacuna after e¢~:'; are required the words Qw,il!s taal, 
(‘the sword and shield”). 


P. 122. Gété.—I do not’ know similar passages in 2Ὺλω- 
gavad-Gitd. ‘The first quotation distantly reminds one of 
Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 25. 


P. 123. Plato—This qyotation shows considerable con- 
fusion in the rendering of the Greek text. ΟἹ Leyes, iv. 8. 

πρῶτον μὲν, φαμέν, τιμὰς τὰς pet Ὀλυμπίους τε Kal τοὺς τὴν 
πόλιν ἔχοντας θεοὺς τοῖς χθονίοις ἄν τις θεοῖς ἄρτιω καὶ δεύτερα 
καὶ ἀριστερὰ νέμων ὀρθότατα τοῦ τῆς εὐσεβείας σκοποῦ τυγχάνοι, 
τοῖς δὲ τούτων ἄνωθεν τὰ περιττὰ καὶ ἀντίφωνα τοῖς Sal σεν 
ῥηθεῖσι νῦν δή" μετὰ θεοὺς δὲ τούσδε καὶ τοῖς δαίμοσιν ὅ γ᾽ 
ἔυῴρων ὀργιάζοϊ τ τ΄ ay, ἥρωσι, δὲ μετὰ τούτους" ἐπακολουθεῖ 
δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἱδρύματα ἴδια. πατρῴων θεῶν κατὰ νόμον ὀργιαζύμενα: 


ci er 


γονέων δὲ ετὰ ταῦτα τ τι μαὶ WUT, ὡς θέμις. ὀφείλοντα ἀποτίνειν 
Giga fees 


τὰ πρῶτά TE καὶ μέγιστα ὀφειλήματιι, K.T.A, 


The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo- 
tation. The translator has rendered δαίμοσιν by é3T (gods), 


ἥρωσι by ὐϑλλζω, by which elsewhere the word Μοῦσαι is 
translated, and ὀργιάξειν by jal Wa) (instead of Cena 


pull = dei | _gi): Heseemstohave mistaken the meauing 
of the word ἐπακολουθεῖ, translating in this way: “ they (the 
ἱδρύματα = slic!) follow in rank after the πάτρῳοι θεοὶ, ce. 
you shall not put the πάτρῳοι θεοὶ in the first place, but 
worship thean «c-ydo loco. 
P. 123. Gakenus.— Vide note to p. 34. . 


1, 126.—The tradition of Saunaka oo Venus (so the 
Arabic tex’), 1.6. Suki ει, is perhaps taken from the Vishyu- 
Dharma: v. note to p. 54. 

Vishnu-Rurdna.—Compare this quotation with book 11]. 
chap. li. Ὁ. 29 (ed. Wilson-Hall). The Great Beur is called 
the Seven Rishis in Sanskrit. 
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P. 126. Vusukra.—This reading does not quite accu- 
rately correspond to the Arabic signs, which must be read. 
Vasukra, I have preferred the former, because it is men-- 
tioned in the St. Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet of Vaidic hymns. 


P. 127. Galenus.— The quotation from Galenus must be 


coinpared with the following passage in his περὶ συνθέσεως 
φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη (ed. Kuhn, tom. xiii. p. 995) :-— 


ἠνυρέθη δὲ ὑπὸ Μενεκράτους, ....«Ἁ. ἰατικὸν φάρμακον. ἐπιγέ- 
γραπται δὲ τὸ βίβλιον, κιτ.λ. αὐτοκράτωρ ὁλογράμματος * αὐτοκ- 

, ΑἉ 3 “ sf , e , Ν 4 
ράτωρ μὲν, ἐπειδὴ τούτῳ προσπεφώνηται, ὁλογράμματος δὲ διότι 
χωρὶς χαρακτήρων ὅλαις ταῖς συλλαβαῖς γέγραπται β΄ καὶ γ᾽ καὶ 


δ΄ καὶ € καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀριθμῶν ἕκαστος, K.T.A, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔπραξεν 


ὁ Μενεκράτης, ἐπειδὴ πολλάκις οὐ μόνον ἀκόντων ἁμαρτάνεσθαι 
συμβαίνει κατὰ τὰς γραφὰς ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ φθόνον ἑκόντων ἐνίων, 
κτλ ᾿ 

εἰκότως οὖν ηὐδοκίμησε τὰ Δαμοκράτους βίβλια τῶν φωρμάκων 
εἰς μέτρα γραφέντα [καὶ εἴπερ ἅπαντα τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ἐγέ- 
γρατέτο ], κάλλιστον ἂν ἦν. 


That which I have underlined forms the text as given 
by Alberuni. 


P. 127. Vydsa had four sishya.—Cf. Vishyu-Purdna, 
book 111. chap. iv. 


DP. 128. A peculiar hind of recitution.—TYis is a descrip- 
tion of the four péthas, padupatha, Lramapdtha, &e. Cf. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 18. 


P. 128. Kdndin.—The word us. evidenfiy refers to the 


divisions of the Yajurveda called Azndikd. The text of 
the Yajurveda is composed pf Kirt, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda? what name of it?) is derived from it 
(from kdnré ?),,i.c. the collection (or totality) of kdnrt.” It 
does not appear which one of the hames of Yajurveda is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 


~~ 
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kdurt. Is there a name of Yajurveda like kdtdika or 
kdndin, meaning consisting of kandikes ? 
+ In kdnrt=kandikd the cerebral @ is rendered by an 


Arabic 7, as in WS kudava, su vydds ap garuda, yy 


dravida, es ia. nddt, ς Ὁ vinddi, qs. vaidany ya, &c. The 
termination in long ¢ seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur- 
vival of the more ancient termination tha, thd. Cf. RB. 
Hornle, “‘Comparative Grammar of the Gandian Lan- 
guages,” § 195, 203, 205.. 

P. 128. Ydjnavalkya.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. v. 


DP. 129. Lhe well-known “gion is told ΡΣ Alberuni 
himself, i. p. 396. 


P. 131. Vishnu-Purdnae. —This index of the Puranas 
occurs in book iii. chap. vi. pp. 66, 67. In the Arabic 


text II”, 12, read SA instead of af 


P. 131. Smriti.—The author erroneously calls it a book. 
It is the literature on Jaw, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are authors of Dharmasistras. Cf. on smritt 
(opp. srutt), Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” i. 337, 466; A. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, Ὁ. 296, note 327; Indische Staudien, 1. 232. 

Alberuni semetimes quotes the bvok Smit. However, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota- 
tions from the Brahmasiddhanta of Brahmagupta. In 
reality it is the latter author who quotes it. As, according 
to him, the book smriti was composed by Manu (Ὁ. here 

Il. 110, IT} he means the Dharmasgdstra of Manu. This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (1. 
164), but in a manner which makes me think that it was 
not in his fafids. On Manu, as the author of the great 
Manasa (a werk on astronomy and astrology 0), v. p. 157. 


_ P. 132. Gauda.—On the proposed identification with 
Gaudapada, v. note fc p. 30. 

Sdrrkhya.—Vide the sam? note. 

Pataijalt.— Vide note to p. 27. 

Nydyabhishé.—This my transliteration “of ( tleuyl will 
perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the book have 
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no relation to the Nyilya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama (cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,’ i. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the Mimdins’ philosophy of Jaimini, who is. 
here mentioned afew lines farther on. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word.. That Kapila 
was the author of such a work does not seem to be known. 

Mimdriisd.—Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 319. In oppo- 
sition to Kapila, Jaimini teaches that the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman. This theory and the discussions through 
which it -has passed are also found in the history of Islam 
applied to the Koran. According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and superhuman. 

Laukdyala: read Loéhayata,—It is the materialistic doc- 
trine of the Carvika sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. C/.G. A. Jacob, ‘‘ Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” 
Vediintasara, p. 74; Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 426 seq., 456 
seq.; J. Muir, verses from the Sarra-darsanu-sanyraha, 
&c., illustrating the tenets of the Chirvikas or Indian 
materialists, ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1861, p. 
299, and ‘Journal of the German Oriental Society,” xiv. 519. 

Brihaspati is the founder of this school; his si/7 15 
quotcd by Bhiskara-icirya. The Bdrhuspatyasitram 18 
mentioned by A. Weber, Vorlesunyen, p. 263. 


P. 132. Agastyv.—-Tlis doctrine is not known to mé. 
Is it identical with that of the Jainas? Cf. Colebrooke, 
“‘ Hssays,”’ li. 173. 

Vishuu-Dharinu.— Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 132. Bhdrata, ie. Mahdbhdrata, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberuni. Bhagarad-Gitd is a part of it 
(i. 132). The story of the birth of Visudéva and of his . 
five brothers G. 401-406) is taken from Mahédbhdrata. 

Iam not quite certain whether Alberuni_had a copy 
of the work. When giving quotations ‘from the book, he , 
does not mention it, which he probably would have done 
if he had had if in hand. 


P. 133.—With the index of¢he chapters of Mahabharata 
cf. Monier Williams, “ Indian Epic Poetry,” p. 91 seg. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. 135. Pdnint.—The reading of the MS. is pdnriti, 
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wil which Igannot explain. If wl panrint 18 the cor- 
rect reading, we must remember that in the sound x there 
‘is an admixture of the sound 7. So Hérnle, « Compara- 
tive Grammar,” Ὁ. 15, says: ‘The cerebral nm contains the 
sound of 7, being somewhat like rn.” In this way Albe- 
rini has transliterated the » in the word 6a177, which he 


writes én barniy. Accordingly we should expect to find 
ap ye pdrnint, but the author seems to have written (5b 
pdnrini. 

P. 135.—The word ee gib= sishyahita, has been deci- 
phered by Professor Kielhorn, Gottingen. 


P. 136. Sdtavdhuna.—Other forms of the name are 
δ] θά ane. Sdlivéhana (Hemacandra, i. 211); but Albe- 
runi clearly notes the pronunciation Samaledhana, which 
is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 136.—Instead of mdudahaiin read modakarit = md 
udakari. 


P. 136.—Abul’aswad, &c., 15, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science.” ΟἹ. 
G. Fligel, Grammatische Schulen der Avuber, p. 19 seq. 


* P. 136. Chandas.—In translating the chapter on metrics, 
I have derivéd much help from Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 
Ῥ. 57 (on Sanskrit and Prikrit poetry), and from Weber’ Β 
edition of the Sitras of Pingala (Jnidische Studien, vol. viii.). 
Alberuni, however, seems to have used other sources and 
to have followed another system, which has greatly in- 
creased the task of the translator. 


P. 137. Bin, gala.— What are the Sanskrit forms of the 
names =e galite, ἘΒΝΝ 3§ guisilu, σοὶ δὰ auliyandu ¢ 


The Ε ΕΠ οὗ Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta, of 
which the author here (p. 147-150) comnwnicates a few 
extracts, is chap. Ἢ On the calculation of the measures of 
poetry andson metrics, V. 1. ἃ 55: 


'P. 138.—-Alkhaltl, ᾿ΕἸΝὸ mentioned 1. 147,15 in ae 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Cf. G 
Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 37. 
 Sabab.—Cf. Freytag, Arubische Verskunst, Ὁ. 64, 65. 
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P. 149. Madhya.—1 do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs ὁ. admit of different transliterations. Both 
the terms madhyd and madAw are used in metrical ter-’ 
minology, but with different meanings. (/. Colebrooke, 
“Essays,” ii. 141 (madhu), and 11. 136, 141 (madhyd). 


P. 141. Haribhatta ?—This name is not known to me 
as that of an author of a lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes hariuddu, which may represent various 
other forms. of Sanskrit names. 


P. 141.—The single letters m, y, 7, &c., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 11. 63. 


P. 142. Place the numeral 2, &éc.—The rule, as explained 
in ll. 4, &c., differs from that one which is followed in 
the example (ll. 11-14), in. so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of 1 (“and from the product (4) he sub- 
tracts 1”’) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must: have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, 11, 30-34): For it can be applied nok to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to 


|] < (2x2=4—1=3xX2=6—1=5) 
and to 
|<| (2x2=4—1=3 X2=6), 
2.¢c. these two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 (below). 


P. 143. The Greeks, too, &c.—The comparison with Greek 
metrics 15 unintelligible, as aa must have been 
dropped in the Arabic text. 


P. 143. Consonant or syllable.—I suppose the author 
means syllable: The Arabic word —s> has the same in-. 
convenience as Sanskrit wishara of reaning both syllable 
and sound (mostly consonan?).« | 


Ῥ, 143. Ari ‘'yd,—This reading is a conjectureof mine, as 
the MS. has aral, which I cannot explain. The descrip-. 
tion given by the author seems to be applicable to the 
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Ary& metre, which could be known to him $rom his 
study of Brahmegupta’ s Brahmasiddhanta. Cf.Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” 11. 66. 


Ῥ, 144. Skandha.—A kind of Ary4 metre, v. Colebrooke, 
as .Hissays,” ll. 1373 or skandhaka, 0, Weber, Jgdische Studien, 
Vili. 295. 

Khafif.—This Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following :— 


P. 145. Vritta.—On the Setre of this name ”. Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ Essays,’ il. 145. However the signs we (b-r-t) 
admit of various other ways of reading. The MS. a britu. 


P. 147. Sloka.—On the rules relating to this metre +. 
Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 11. 107. 


P. 150. L have only seen a single leaf.—This translation 
is to be replaced by, ‘‘1 have only studied a single leaf.” 


P. 151. Gatenus.—The quotation is found in his περὶ 
συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη (ed. Iiihn), tom. xiii. p. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἥ ye διὰ τῶν χυλῶν ὑπ ὑπὸ Μενεκράτους. εὑρεθεῖσα: διὰ 


μῶν τυ σοάσαν" την 


τῶνδε τῶν τριμέτρων στοιχείων ν ὑπὸ ᾿Δαμοκράτους γέγραπται. 


P.' 153. Siddhdnta.—On the literature of the Sid- 
dhantas v. Hi. Burgess, Siirya Siddhdnta, p. 418-422. 

Srishena ssewritten ‘with ki instead of sh, as bhdshéd = 
bhakha. Cf. Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
dian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

Vardhani fra. Vide note to p. 54. 


Pp. 153, 154. Brahmayupta.— His work, the Brahma- 
‘siddhdnta, has been|very largely used by Alberuni. It 
exists in manuscript, out has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the /fdica (A.v). 1030). We do.not kaow whether he 
ever finished it. 

Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is accused of the sin against con- 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in ordef to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of his: 
nation, in order to avoid those dangers in which Socrates 
perished. Vude chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially 11. 111. 
Besides, Albernni accuses him of undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (i. 376). 

Brahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilisation. It was he who taught the Arabs 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolemy ; 
for the famous Sin’/hind of d=-Dian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not yet brought to light, is a translation 
of his δ᾽ whmasiddhdnta ; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkand, which they knew, was 
a translation of his Khundas: hddyaka, 

The latter work (here 11. 7) is also called Karanakhan- 
dukhddyaka (i. 156). 1t was explained in a special com- 
mentary by Balabhadra (11. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta’s called Uftara- 
Khandukhddyake, is wentioned 1. 156, and quoted 1 11. 87, QI. 

Cf. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, “ Hssays,”’ 11. 409 seq. 3 
Dr. Bhau_ Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
of the Works of Aryabhata, Varihamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&e.,” in the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1865, 
vol. 1. 392 seq. 

Notes from Variihamihira’s Paficestddhdn{ikd have been 
edited by G. Thibant in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. hii. Ὁ. 259. 

Sindhind 1s mentioned il. 191, as the only source of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to 11. 90, the Indian computation,pf the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind, It is called the great sindhind (Sid- 
dhednta) τὶ. 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabic edition, Ῥ. XX. 


P. 154. Pulisa.—This name and! Paulisa sre written 
Puliga and Pauliga in Utpala’s com mentary to the Sunhitd 
of Vardhamihira ; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a > not ων I am inclined to believe that he and 
his Pandits prononnced Pu/isa and Paulisa, Alberuni has 
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drawn from the Pulisasiddhdinia almast as largely*as from 

the» Brahmasiddfdntu, and was occupied with translating 

it (v. also 1. 375). ᾿ 

~ The relation between Pulisa and Pauliga is this :-— 
Puulisa is the sage who communicates his wisdom in 

this Siddhdntu. He was a native of Saintra, ,e. Alexandria. 
Pulisu is the redactor or editor of the book. The one 


as well asthe other is called Ll 2, Greek (not Cs*3 Byzan- 
tine Greek). ‘‘Pulisa says in his Sidd/dnta that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned ,sqtaewhere,” &c., 1. 266. 

A commentator of this S:dWhdnta is mentiéned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: ‘‘ The commentator 
of the Siddhdnta of Pulisa,”’ &c. 

Pulisa quotes Parigara (11. 208), and is himself quoted 
by Aryabhata jun. (i. 316). 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagupta, 1. 374 (v. note). 

Jf. on the Pulisasiddhdata H. Nern, The Brhaut Saihitd, 
preface, p. 48. 


_ 2. 156.—Aryabhata senior is clearly distinguished from 
Aryabhata jutiior, who is mostly called “that one from 
Kusumapura,”7.e. Pataliputra(Patna). Alberuni knows him 
only through «he quotations in the works of Brahmagupta. 
He mentions two of his works, Dasuyttihd and Arydshtasata, 
which have been edited by Kern, Arya-bhatiyam, 1874. 
Cf. Dr. Bhiu Haji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authen- 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata,” &c., p. 392. 


P. 156. Lelabhadru.—Of his works are mentioned :— 

C1.) Α Τα ι γεν, 

(2.) A Sagibttd. 

(3.) A commentary of the Brihaydtahan of Varihami- 
hira (p. 158). 

(4.) A commfontary to the Ahandakhddyalea of Brahima- 
gupta. 

(5.) He is supposed to he the author of che book Khan- 
dakhddyakatippd. 
— Alberuni® always Aylls nig ‘he comaentalor, and fre- 
quently quoges him without indicating from whit particular 
book he quetes. Ile gives on his anthorigy the latitude 
of Kanoj and Tiineslfar, and passes harsh judgment on 
him i. 244, 275. CF also note to p. 27. 
VOL. 11. U 
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P. 156 Bhdnurajgs (also on p. 157).—Tbe Arabic MS. 
writes Bahdnarjus, which I cannot idénfify. A slight 


alteration (of (uc ,i\ to (uo sile) would give Bhdnuyagas,: 
which name was Suggested to me by G. Biihler. 


P. 156. Kniua-babuyd.—As kira means rice, lau, babayd, 
must mean mountain. Is ita vernacular form for parvata ? 


P. 156. Khayda-khddyuka-tappd.—The MS. has tappd 
or ¢tippd (tuppd), of which I do not know the Sanskrit form. 


ls changed to ey would ant tippant or commentary. 
Φφ re d 


Vijayanandin.—Alberuni quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the longitude of a place (1. 313), a note 
on the dominants of year, month, and hord (i. 343), on the 
circumpolar stars (ii. 90), an ahargana rule (11. 49, 50). 
An astronomer of this name is mentioned by Dr. Bhiu 
Daiji as anterior to Srishena, the author of Aomahasid- 
dhdnta: v. “The Age and Authenticity of the Works of 
Aryabhata,” &c. (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
1864), p. 408. 3 


P. 156. Bhadatta (? Mihdatta).—The ΜΒ. reads 54,4. 


Bhadatta is mentioned by Kern in the prefade to his Brhat 
Saihitd, p. 29. Alberuni quotes from the work of Vitté- 
Svara a note on the motion of the Great Bear (1. 392), on 
the mean places of the stars (11. 60), on thé diameters of 
sun and moon (ii. 79), the latitude of Kashmir (1. 317), 
the era nsed in the book (11. 7). It must have been trans- 
lated into Arabic before Alberuni wrote the /ndica, because 
he complains that that part of the book which he had was 
badly translated (11. 55). 


P. 157. Ulpala.—Besides these two Karanas, he has 
composed— 

(1.) A commentary to the great Afdnasa, composed by ° 
Manu, ; 

(2.) The Pragnaciddmani (p. 1 ae 

(3.) A commentary to the Sasfiitd of Vdrihamihira 
(p. 298). fe 

(4.) The bogk Sridhava (9), whence Alberuni has taken 
metrological and chronological notes (p. 334, 336, 361). | 
Cf. on Utpala Kern’s preface to his Brhat Safthitd, p. 61. 
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The book-tjtle réhunrdkarana, ie breaking of the Ka- 
ranas, seems to be corrupt. One expects the word karana 
-in the first place, and a word for breaking in the second. 


P..157.—On Manu as an authority in astronomy and 
astrology, v. Kern, preface to Brhat Saiihytd, Ὁ. 42. Cf. 
note to p. 131. : 


P. 157. Pufcala (?).—The author quotes from him a 
statement relating to the-precession of the eqninoxes ; he 
speaks highly of him, ant says that a theory, of his was 
adopted by Utpala (i. pp. 368 367). 

I do not know of such an Indian name. The nearest 
approach to it is Afwijdla, that of an astronomer quoted 
by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 330, 332. 


P, 157. Bhadtla (?).—The MS. has bahattal, and I sup- 
pose that the correct reading is Bhaft{ila. The name is 
perhaps a derivation (diminutive ?) from bhatta, as hwmd- 
rila from kumdra, pushandhila from shandha. Alberuni 
quotes him, ii. 208, in the chapter on the yog«s. 

On Parigara and Garga cf. Kern, Brhat Suihttd, preface, 
Pp. 31, 33; on Satya, Jivasarman, p. 51; on Manittha, p. 
52. Mau is’ probably identical with Maya: v. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 270. 


P. 158. Of *Vardhamihira, &e—This author has com- 
posed not only the Shatpuiicdsihd and Hordpaicahotriya (?), 
but also the Yogaydtrd, Tikantydtrd (Ὁ), and Virdhapu/ala : 
v. Kern, Brhat Suihitd, preface, pp. 25, 26; his translation 
of the Yogaydtyd in Weber’s Jndische Studien, x. 161. 

The namé& of the author of the book on architecture is 
missing in the Arabic text. If it was not likewise a work 
of Varahamihira’s. it may have been composed by Nagnajit 

_or Vigvakavingn : %. Kern, l. 6. p. 51. 


P. 158. Srdidhave.—i do not know thg corresponding 
Sanskrit form: It sepms to be some relative of sruti, 1} 
Srutayas had curre::cy in the meaning of traditions, I 
should identify it with sriidhava. Is it=srotavya ? 

The word is the: title of two different éooks, one by 
Utpala from Kashmir (v. note to p. 157), and the one here 
mentioned, on omina and portenta, lucky and unlucky 
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days, &c.“ It probably contained the nameg of the twenty- 
four hord (i. 344); it mentioned the names of the third 
parts’ of the day (ii. 120), the names of the vishfi fii. 201), 
the unlucky days of the year (ii. 192), the name of Vikram- 
‘iditya (ii. 6, vide note to the place). 


The reading ‘of the word ‘\%j, as Bangdlu is probabl} 
not correct. Is it=punyakdla ? 


P.158. Gudhadmane (?),in the Arabic jirdiman.— As the 
word is translated by WIL 10 μλμεσηβῖλο thinks of a derivation 
of the word guk=to conceal (v. giidlha). ‘he Arabic 
characters may also be read citddmant. If pragna 7 γά- 
nan (?) really meant what Alberuni says, one would expect 
gidhaprasna. 


P. 158. Sangahila, Piruvdna.—I do not know the San- 
skrit equivalents of these two names. The former might 
be a word like Srivithala or Sringald (Syncellus?)  Pritht- 
daka is the author of a commentary on the Brahmasid- 
dhdntu: v. Colebrooke, ‘ Hssays,” ἢ. 411. 

e 

P. 159. Caraka.—The ancient Arabic translation of his 
medical work is sometimes quoted by Albéruni, and to 
judge from these quotations the translation was not free 
from blunders nor the manuscript-tradition free from the 
effects of carelessness: v, a quotation on weights, i. 162, 
163; one on the origin of medicine, i. 382. Cf. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 284, 289. ; 


P. 159. Paieatantra.—Cf. on this boek and on Ibn 
Almukaffa’s share in its translation; Benfey’s introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Pancatantra (Leipzig, 1859). 
On the translations of the book and on the influence 
which King Malimiid of Ghazna has had on its fate, cf. 
Colebrooke, ‘ Essays,” ii. 148. The work ef Ibn Almov- 
kaffa is that ont edited by S. de Sacy, 1816. 


( © 
P. 160. Chapter XV.—Forthe translation of this chapter 
on metrology, I have derived much help from«Colebrooke, 
“On Indian Weights and “Measures” (‘ Esshys,”.i. 528 
seq.), and Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, new edition, 
Part I., ‘Ancient Indian Weights,” by E. Thomas, London, 
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1874; A. Weber, Ueber ein Fragment der Bhagarnti, 11. 
Theil, p. 265 note. 
_ The weight of one dirham=one-seventh mhkd/, dates 
from the time of the Khalif Omar. P 

The weight of one dirham=seven ddénak, is peculiar 
to India in the author’s time, for in general one dirham 
=six ddnak. Cf. Sanvaire, Matériaus® pour servir a 
Histoire de la Numismatique εἰ de la Métrologie MMusul- 
manes, Paris, 1882, pp. 43, 81, 98; on the mithhadl, Ὁ. 35; 
on the fuds, p. 108. On the ancient denars of Sindh ef. 
Elliot, ‘‘ History of India.”?i 11 (Abu Zaid), 24 (Mas tdi), 
35 (Ibn Haukal). 


P. 162. Varauhemihira.—This passage is “μα δια γα, 
chap. Iviii. v. 1. ‘he following quotation on yard, andi, 
masha, and surarua, 1 do not find in his Sametd. 


P. 162. Caraha.—The Arabic translation of this book 
is not extant. [6 Indian words which oceur im the 
extracts from this book are not so accurately written as 
those in Albernni’s own work, and offer more difficulties 
in the way of identification: v. note to p. 159. 


_ 2. 162. Jirasarmun.—The words “ As T have been told 
(by him),” may better be translated ‘As [ have heard it 
from lim.” ,Alberuni does not quote from a book of his, 
but only 5 says “he has told, mentioned,” “ T have heard from 
him.” Accordingly, he seems to have been a conte mporary 
and personal acquaintance of Albernni’s, in the same way 
as Sripiila. Alberuni relates on his authority details re- 
garding a festival in J<ashmir and Svat, 11. 181, 182. 
Besides, a Jivasarman is mentioned as the author of a 
Jdtukam, 1. 157, who seems to have been a different person 
altogether, τ | liyed before the time of Varthamihira: ὁ. 
Kern’s Preface to Brhat Saiihatd, p. 29. 


P. 164. Vardhamitira.-—This quotation seems to corre- 
spond to Brihat Scuhita chap. xxili.v. 2. At all events, 
it is the pagsage to which Sripdla refers. 

Sripdla.e—Alberuni quotes him a second time, i. 240, 
where he speaks of a star, Ἄδα, as observed in Multén, 
which people considered as unlucky, and ii. 209, he copies 
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from Hine the names pf the twenty-seven yogas. ‘Perhaps. 


Sripdila was a scholar living at Multan in the time of the 
auther. Alberuni does not mention a book of his. 


Ῥ τὸς. Siswpdl.—The story of Krishna’s killing Siéu- 
pila (Sigupd/abadha) is told in the Mahdbhdrata, Sabha- 
DParvan, v. 1336 seg. 


DP. 165. Alfazdri'is one of the fathers of Arabian litera- 
ture, the first propagator of Indian astronomy among the 
Arabs. His works are, as far as 1 am aware, not extant. 
Probably this Muhammad Ibw<tbrihim Alfaziri was the 
son of Ibrihim Ibn Habib Alfaziri, the first constructor of 
astrolabes among the Arabs, who as a surveyor partook in 
thefoundationof Bagdad. Cf Fihrist, Ὁ. vt". Gildemeister, 
in his Seriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicts loci, Ὁ. 101, gives 
the translation of an article of Alkifti on our Faziri. 

According to the quotations of Alberuni (v. index s. v,. 
Alfaziri), this scholar used the word pala in the meaning 
of day-minute ; he reckoned the circumference of the earth 
in wyge-l, 06. yojanus ; he (together with Ya‘kiib Ibn Tarik) 
mentions a town, Ziv, in a sea in Yamakoti; he giyes a 
method for the computation of the longitude of a place 
from two latitudes ; his book contained the cycles of the 
planets as derived from Ilindu scholars, the members of an 
embassy from some part of Sindh, who called on the Khalif 
Almanstir, AH. 154 (=a.D. 771). Alberuni charges him 
with having misunderstood the meaning of the word Arya- 
bhata, which he is said to have used as meaning τοὺῦσ of 
the measures of the great Siddhinta, 1.6. the Brahmasid- 
dhdanta of Brahmagupta. Lastly, Alfaziri*(together with 
γα κι) has used the word dsleds (padamdsa?) in the 
sense of adhimdsa (leap-month). On the whole, Alberuni 
finds that the tradition of Indian astrénomy*by Alfazari 
is not very trustworthy, and that in it the nanges or fer mint 
technict are often corrupt and badly written. 

As Alfaziri and Yaktib Ibn Tarik “are sometimes men- 
tioned in the same context, there mast have been a close 
relation between these two authors, the nature of which I 
have no means:for examining. Have both learned from 
the same Hindu scholar, and have they independently of: 
each other committed their information to writing? Or 
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has the one made a new edition or a commentasy of the 
work of the other? Vide note to p. 169 (Yaktb). 


P. 165. Sibi.—The word occurs thrice, and is written 
ist (siyt ?); only in one place it seemed to be _-*~“» but on 
repeated comparison of the MS. I find that originally here, 
too, was written (¢*~» Idonot know a measure of such a 
name. Perhaps it is the bist, of which 16=1 pantt (p. 
166, 1.2 in Somanath). ΟΥ̓ Colebrooke, ‘ Ussays,”’ 1. 536; 
sixteen bisis=one penti. 


P. 166. Khwérizmian.—Tli&comparison of tie measures 
of this country, the modern Khiva, will remind the reader 
that it was the native country of the author. 


P, 166. Vardhamthira.—I have not succeeded in find- 
ing this quotation in his Samhita. 


P. 167. Vardhamihira.—The passage here quoted is 
Sarithitd, chap. xviil. v. 26-28. 


P. 167. 'Ajvdin.—Alberuni only mentions the plural 
form, not the singular, which would be 7122. or sau, jon. 
I take the werd to be the Arabized form of yojana. The 
ehange trom yojana to jon was perhaps facilitated by a 
Prakritic prenunciation on the part of the Hindu teachers 
of Alfazari, according to which ἃ 7 between two vowels may 
be dropped. Cf yao=gaja, ruadam, rajata (Vararuci, 11. 2). 


P. 168.— Archimedes fixed 7 as a measure between 31. and 
332. Of. J. Gow, “Short History of Greek Mathematics,” 
Cambridge, 1884, p. 235. 


P. 169.—Yahub Ibn Tarik seems to have been the most 
prominentegredecgssor of Alberuni in the field of astro- 
nomy, chronology, and mathematical geography on an 
Indian basis. He is frequently quoted in the Jndica, much 
more than Alfazari. " 
᾿ς Here he gives tha, meioures of the circumference and 
the diameter of the zodiacal sphere in yojanas, in which 
Alberuni recognises the system of Pulisa. He speaks of 
a city, Taga, within a sea in -Yamakoti (i. $03). He gives 
the measu#es of the radius, diameter, and circumference of 
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the earth in yojanas (i. 312), a statement on the latitude 
of Ujain, and a quotation from the bool# Arkand on the 
samg subject (1. 316). He mentions the four mdnas or, 
measures of time, sanramdna, cdndramdna, ὅχο (i. 353). 
His work contained tables of the revolutions of the planets, 
borrowed from a Hindu who had come in an embass 
from Sindh (δ᾽ the court of the Khalif Almansfir, a.H. 
154 (=A.D. 771), but Alberuni finds in these tables con- 
siderable deviations from those of the Hindus (ii, 15). He 
is accused of having misunderstood the word Aryabhata, 
so as to take it not for the nameé‘of an anthor, but for a 
technical telm meaning γοἷχζ of the measures employed in 
the great Siddhinta (that of Brahimagupta), on ii. 18, 19. 
He called the leap-month duled: (padamdsa 7) instead of 
adhimdsa (i. 23). He gives an incorrect: method for the 
computation of the solar days in the ahargana and for the 
reduction of years into days'(by the side of a correct one) 
on 11. 26, 34, 38. He gives further details of the aharyana 
computation (11, 44, 45), and a table indicating the dis- 
tances of the planets from the earth, borrowed from a 
Ifindu, Aw. 161 (=A.D. 777, 778), on Ii. 67, 68. 

Accordingly the work of Ya‘kiib seems to have been a 
complete system of astronomy, chronology, and mathema- 
tical geography. It is called Compositio Sphavrarum and 
also és 1.6. Canon. 

Alberuni sometimes criticises Ya‘ktib, and maintains 
that he had committed errors, that he mis-spelled the Indian 
words, and that, he simply borrowed the tables from his 
Hindu authority without examining them by calculation. 

On his relation to Alfazari, v. note to p. 165. 

When Alberuni wrote his Chronology, he didnot possess 
the work of Yakiib, for there he gives a note on the four 
nuinas and on the word dusleds (padamdsa ’)on the autho- 
rity of Yakdb, but taken from the work of another author. 
Vide my translation, p. 15. 7 

As Yaktib studied in the years A.u. 154 and 161 (A.D. 
771, 778), he must have lived in the second half of the 
eighth Christian century (prébably ‘in Babylonia). ‘This 
is nearly all we know of him. Cf, Reinaud, Mémoire sur 
UInde, p. 313 3° Steinschneider, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 24, 332, 354. 
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The Frhrist, Ὁ ἐν VA. has a note oy him in which there 
is some confusién, The work . Compositio Sphoer arum is 
- erroneously mentioned among the works of ‘Utaride Ibn 
Muhammad, whilst it is apparently identical with the 
work here called Canon. It consisted of two parts, one on 
the sphere and one on the periods (the yuygs?). Accord- 
ing to Fihrist, he had written two more books, one on the. 
division of the sine in /Aardajdt; and another on what is 
. derived from the are of the meridian. 
- Regarding the embassy from Sindh, from, which the 
Arabs are said to have gat the first informatiop on Indian 
astronomy, in fact, the,'wo Works of ieahrfaeants the 
Brahmasiddkdnta -(Stiuithind) and the Khandukhddyaka’ 
(called Arkand), [ cannot find any historical account in 
the Arubic annals. We do not learn anything from Ibn 
Wadih or Tabari of the presence of a Sindhi embassy in 
Babylonia in the year 154 (Δ. 771), as Albernni has it, 
nor in the year 156 (A.D. 773), as Allhusain Ibn M nhammad | 
Ibn Aladami maintains (Gildemeister, Scriptorum. Arabum 
de rebus Indicis loct, p. 101), nor of the presence of Hindu 
scholars in Babylonia in the year 161 (A.D. 777) This 
only is related by [bn WAdih, that when Abulabbiis SalfAl, 
the first Abbaside Khalif, was dying in Anbir, there 
arrived at his court an embassy from Sindh, a.n. 136 (A.D. 
703). At all events, at the time of the Khalif Almansar, 
Sindh obeyed, this prince, and Islam had spread not only 
in Sindh, but far beyond it into the adjacent cguntries, 
both by war and ne commerce. There must have been 
many occasions for petty Hindu princes in Sindh to send 
special missions to the political centre of the Muslim realm. 
When Yaktib wrote, the Arkand (Khandakhddyaka) had 
already been ‘translated into Arabic. By whom? By 
Alfazart ? 
In.the fipst. fifty years of Abbaside rule there were (wo 
periods in which the Arabs learned from India, first 
under Mansfr (a.p. 753-774), chiefly astronomy, and 
secondly under Harfin ( 786- 808), by the special influence 
of the ministerial fursily armak, who till 803 ruled the 
Muslim world, specialiy medicine and astrology. 


P. 170. Socrates.—} do not“know the Greek form of this 
dictum. It-must be observed that according to the common 
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tradition’ hides of animals were first prepared for vellum 
at Pergamuin long after Socrates. 


DP. 171.—On the fabrication of papyrus, τ΄. Wilkinson, 
‘‘Manners and Customsof the Ancient Egyptians,’ 1i. p. 180. 


P. 172. As for the Greek alphubet, &c.—The source of 
this tradition on the origin of the Greek alphabet seems 
to be certain scholia to the Avs Grammatica of Dionysius 
Thrax: v. Immanuel Bekker, Anecdota Greca, Berlin, 
1816, vol. il. p. 780 seg. ‘The synchronistic notes point 
more to Jdannes Malalas perhaps these things were 
originally mentioned in the lacuna O 129. 

Asidhius seems to be a mistake for Palamedes, dyenon 
for Agenor. 


1. 173. Bahmanwi.—Read Bamhaned. Other forms 
of the name are Bamdévin and Béinvdh: v, Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 34, 189, 369, and the papers of Haig in the 
« Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1884, p. 281, and of. 
Bellasis in the “Journal” of the Bombay branch, vol. v., 
185%, Pp: 415, 467. ᾿ 

For Kannara, v. note to pp. 17-19. Andhradeéa identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Telingina, v. his ‘‘ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” p. 527. 

Lhaikshukt,—Alberuni writes Batkshuha, probably that | 
of the bhikshu or beggar-monks, i.e. the sramana or Bud- 
dhistic monks. Is the Audunpiir mentioned by Alberuni, 
identical with the famous Buddhistic monastery Udanda- 
puri in Magadha (?). Οὗ. H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und 
scine Geschichte in Indicn, German by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1882, vol. 11]. p. 545. 

What Malvashau is I do not know (Malla-vishaya ?). 


DP. 175.—To the orders of numbers, ¢/. WeBer, Vedische | 
Anyaben tiber Zerltheilung und hohe Zahlen,in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Mory. Gesellschaft, xv. 132. 


Pp. 178, 179.—This table has afready been published 
by I. Wopcke, Mémoire sur la Propagation «des Chiffres 
Indiens, p. 102 seg.; A. C. Burnell, ‘Elements of South 
Indian Paleeography,” ii. ed., p. 77. Compare also E. 
Jaquet, Mode d’kapression Symbolique des Nombres Em- 
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-ployé par les Indiens, les Tibétains οἱ les Tienes aut 
du Journal Asidtique) Brown, ‘‘Sanskrit Prosody and 
‘Numerical Symbols,” London, 1869, p. 49 seg. 


P. 181. Pushaydhila.—The eunuch is called shandhu. 
This seems to be a diminutive form compounded with the 
-word purirs (G. Biihler). 


P. 182. They maynify the nouns of their language, &e.— 
This somewhat enigmatic sentence seems to have the 
following meaning :—An Arabic word, 6.0. harsh (a sea- 
animal), is magnified, 7.e“feceives a larger for a by being 
changed into the diminutive form, 1.6. kurufsh. (a small 
sea-animal, as a proper noun, the name of the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged). ‘he diminutive form serves 
the purpose of magnifying the form of the word: τ΄. Kash- 
shaf to Koran, 106, 2, rei) seal, (not epaitd). Ifthe 
Hindus magnify their nouns by giving them the feminine 
gender, this must be referred to sotne of the pleonastic 
suffixes, ¢.g. ὦ, ἢ, which are added to Indian nouns without 
altering their meaning. In appearance they are the ter- 
minations of the feminine gender, in reality eupleonic 
changes of the more ancient suffixes aka and thd, e.g. pald, 
board, by the side of pat. Of. Hornle, “Comparative 
Grammar of the Gandian Languages,” § 194 seg. 


P. 183.—An explanation of the Indian chess has been 
published by A. Van der Linde, Geschichte und Lntteratur 
des Shachsjnels. 


P. 189. Ndgdrjuna.—Cf. on him A. Weber, Vorlesunyen, 
Pp. 306, 307% MW. Kern, Der Buddhismus und scine Geschichte 
an Indien, il. 501 5 Beal, “Indian Antiquary,” 1886, 353. 


P. 189. ¥34 Ading-A lexicographer of this name is men- 
‘tioned in a certain connection with Vikramaditya by 
Colebrooke, “Essays,” ii. 19. 


LP. 190.-Raktdmala=relta=red, and amala=emblica 
officinalis, Ido not sée sow “the word could be understood 
to mean ovl’and human blood. 


P. 191. Bhojadeva;—Cf. on this king of Malava, Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. Ὁ. 845 seq. 
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P. 192. Vallabhi.-—On the end of this city, οὐ Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 532 sez., and also Nicholson 
and:Forbes on the ruins of the place, in “Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiii. (1852), p. 146,'and vol. 
Xvli. (1860), p. 267. 


. | 
-P. 196. For wt 1s not navigable—This passage agrees 
alinost literally with Vlato’s 7%meacus, 25D :— 


διὸ καὶ νῦν ἄπορον καὶ ἀδιερεύνητον γέγονε τὸ ἐκεῖ πέλαγος, 
ε ἴω 
πηλοῦ κάρτα βραχέοξ ἐμποδὼν ὄντος ὃν ἡ νῆσος ἱζομένη 
παρέσχετο. 


P. 107. The carious tribes of the Zanj.-—The traditions 
of the Arabs regarding astern Africa have been collected 
by Marcel Devic in ns Le Pays des Zendjs, Paris, 1883. 


P. 197.—The configuration of the northern coast of the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been a favonrite subject of 
Alberuni, for he mentions it again on p. 270. 


ἔν 199.-—Medhitra, so written by Alberuni, is written 
see, Mahura, by his elder contemporary Al- uth’, more 1n 
keeping with the Sanskrit vowels 5 (Mathur). 

Alberuni reckons the distances in jarsakh, regarding the 
measure of which he unfortunately does not give accurate ° 
information. According to 1. 167, I yojana = 32,000 yards 
=8 miles; 1 mile= 4000 yards; and according to i. 200, 
I fms miles=1 kuroh; 1 farsakh=16,000 yards. 
Cf, also Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten. des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xxvi., who proves that pne Arabian 
mile= preter propler 2000 metres = 2186 yards, whilst the 
linglish geographical mile = 2025 yards. If we, therefore, 

want to com pare Albernni’s distances with digglish miles. 
we must reckon— 


e 
1 English mile 1,4)%', Arabian mile. 
1 Arabian mile = 3728 Mnglish mile. 
1 fursukh = 4 Arabian miles = 3 γος English nifles. 


P. 200.—Alberuni gives sixteen itineraries«which seem 
to have been communicated to him by the military and 
civil officers of King Mahmtid (on some of these roads he 
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had marched with large armies, e.g. to Kanoj. and to 
Somanitha), fromi merchants and sailors, from Hindu and 
Muslim travellers. The starting-points of these itineraries 
are Kangj, Mahira (now Muttra), Anhilvara (now Pattan), 
Dhar in Malava, and two less known places, Birt, the tem- 
perary capital of the realm of Kanoj, after the old capital 
had been taken by the Muslims, and a place called Bazina. 

These itineraries are—1. From Kano} to Allahabad, 
and thence towards the eastern coast of India as far as 
Kafict (Conjeveram), and farther south. 2. From Kano) 
(or Bari) to Benares, and thence to the moyth of the 
Ganges. 3. From Kanoj eastward as far as Ka@mroop, and 
northward to Nepal and the Tibetan frontier. 4. Irom 
Kano} southward as far as Banavisi on the southern coast. 
5. From Kanoj to Bazina or Narayan, the then capital of 
Guzarit. 6. From Muttra to Τῶν, the capital of Malava. 
7.°From Baziina to Dhar and Ujain. 8. From Dhar in 
Malavéi towards the Godavari. g. From Dhar to Tina, 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 10. From Baziina to 
Somanfitha, on the south coast of Kathiavar. 11. From 
Anhilvira to Tana, on the west coast, north of Bombay. 
12. From Bazana vid Bhati to Loharfinf, at the mauth 
of the Sindh river. 13. From Kanoj to Kashmir. 14. 
From Kanoj to Panipat, Attok, KAbul,Ghazna. 15. From 
Babrahan to Addishtiin, the capital of Kashmir. 16. Irom 
-Tiz, in Makr4n, along the coast as far as Setubandha, 
opposite Ceylon. 

Cf. the following latitudes and longitudes, taken from 
the Cunon Masudicus :— 


Tree of Prayigae25° ο΄ lat., 106° 20" long. ; Kuraha, 26" 1’ Jat., 106° 
40’ long. ; Tiatfri,®23° οἱ lat., 106° 30° long. ; Kajaraha, 24° 4’ lat., 106° 
50’ long. ; Bazfna (7) or Narayan, 24° 35’ lat., 106° 10’ long. 5 ; the 
"country Kannakara, 22° 20’ lat., 107° ο΄ long. ; "Sharva fir, 24° 15” lat., 
107° 50’ Jong. | PAtalipuira, 227 3o lat., 108° 20° long. ; Mungftri, 22° ο΄ 
_lat., τοῦ" 10’ long. ; ; Difgum, 22° 40’ lat., 110° 50° long. ; Bari, 26° 30" 
lat., 105° 50’ long. : Dadahi, 25° 40’ lat., 102° 10’ long. ; Dahmala, 31° 
10’ lat., 100° 55. ong.; § Shirsh: ἄτα δὰ, 38° 50’ lat, 1028 10" long. 3 Bhil- 
. lamala, 23° 507 ἰαῦ., 87° 45’ Jong .; Bamhanva, 26° 40° lat., 85° ο΄ ‘long. ; 
Lohar&nf, 24° 40’ lat. 9 94° 257 lone. ; ; Daibal, 24° 10’ lat., 82° 30” Jong. ; 
Bhatiya, '28° 40! lat., 96° ν ‘ong. » (jain, 24° of lat., 100° 50’ long. ; 
Ttz, 26° . 15. yard 83° oO long. ; Kandi, 33° 40° lat., 95° 50° long. ; Dun- 
par, 33° 45 lat., 96° 25’ long. ; ; ‘I'anjore (2), 15° o’ Tat. , 115° o’ long. 
Rameshar, 13°’ lat., r18° ο΄ long. ; σαμτᾶναν, 39° 50’@la‘., 96° 15/ long. ; 


wy dS 31° τ΄ lat.. 95° 55’ long. Longitude is reckoned from the coast of 
the Atlantic ; that of Bagdad is 70°. 
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P.' 2e0.—Barhamshil = Brdhmanagaila = Brahmin’s 
rock (Ὁ). 

Pree of Praydga= Allahabad, at the confluence of Ganges. 
and Jumna., ji 

In line 20 after 12 farsakh (in the Arabic only 12 with- 
out farsakh) there is apparently a lacuna. | 

Uwaryahdy.—One expects an indication of Orissa 
(Uriyidega). The word might also be read Urtyahdr. 
Is Urtyadhdrdé meant? Urdabtshauw perhaps=drdhva- 
rishaya. 

Juur’s possessions, 1.6. the Cela empire; v. also here, 
i. 209, and\ Lassen, Jndisc¥e Alterthumshkunde, ii. 435, ἵν. 
230 seg. 


P. 200. Bdrt.— Regarding the situation of this place the 
following statements must be taken into account :—It was 
situated ten farsakh or three to four days’ march distant 
from Kanoj towards the east, east of the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the rivers —-2) and 


(ολρ δ and Sarayu. It was twenty-five farsakh distant from 


Oudh. The name Bdré occurs also in Elliot-Beames, 
‘¢Metmoirs,” 11. 83, as that of a subdivision of the district 


Agra. 


P. 201.—Kdmrt is apparently Kdmardpa and Tilvat = 
Tirhoot. The latter is by mistake also written Z’anvat.. 
Are we toread Jiriit? The word is perhaps composed of 
Tard, the name of the nation who lived there, and a word 
like bhackte. : 

The empire of Shilahat.—Is this to be identified with 
Sylhet, the province of Assam ? 

Bhoteshar seems to be bhautta-tsvara, Yord of the 
bhauttas, or Tibetans. 


P. 202.—Kajtirdha 1s =kharjira-bhdga. 

Tiaurt.—According to a well-known rulje of Prakrit 
(Vararuci, 11. 2), the name Tidrovpa (Ptolemy, vii. i. 63) 
would become something like Tiauri. As there is a lacuna 
in the Arabic manuscript, the,situatié6n of this place cannot 
be accurately defined. 

Kannakara.—This is probably identical with Kamkar, 
the realm of the Balhard, according” to Mas fidi: v. Elliot, 
“ History of India,” i. 25. " | 
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P. 202. Bazdna.—The reading is gonjectural., For an 
identification v.*Archzeological Survey of India, ii. 242. 
For Sahanyd. (Suhaniyd) v. ibid. 1. 399. , 

On Gohzarat, the empire of the Guyjjara kings, not 
identical with modern Guzerat, cf. Sie τέο, ‘« Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. 312 seg. ; Elliot, ἐ. ὁ. p. 358. 

Jadtia.—This reading is uncertain. Perhaps all the 


signs of the Arabic text (35> >) are the name of a place. 


P. 202.—Bdmahir is perhaps identical with Ptolemy’s 

Βαμμόγουρα (Pf, vil. 1. § 63), as in some cases Yn ἢ repre- 
bee 7 A ο ᾿ 

sents an elder y; 4.2. ἀδὶ γνῷ. Candariha = Candrabhiyd, 

» δ devahar = devayriha, kulahara (Prakrit) =hulayrtha. 


P. 203. Namdvur, Alispir.—Are these names to be 
idéntified with Nimdr and Hlichpur in Central India? 
Cf. G. Smith, “ Geography of British India,” pp. 339, 347. 


P. 203. Sarabha.—This digression of the author's is 
repeated by Muhammad ‘Aufi in his story-book: νυ. Elhot, 
“ History of India,” ii. 202. 


Ῥ, 205. —Anhilvdra = Analavéta = modern /’attan in 
Northern Barpda: v. G. Smith, 7. ἢ. p- 297; Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 363. 

Ldrdesh = Λαρικὴ of Ptolemy, vii. 1. 4. 

Lihra = Broach = Βαρύγαζ, Οὐ. Smith, p. 263. 

Rikanjdr 1s probably identical with ᾿Αγρινάγαρα (Pto- 
lemy, vii..i. § 63). Two consonants frequently undergo a 
metathesis, αὶ ghe of them is a lzquid.” Ayrinayara has 
become Arginagara, and the g is here. represented by an h, 
as in Candurdha = Candrabhdagd. 

Lohardnie s2em—y to be identical with AwviBape of 
Ptolemy, vii. i. § 2. A metathesis of the middle conso- 
nants has taken place, and ὁ has become*. It is also 
called Lohdniyye (1. 316). 


Ῥ, 20.—dJédlandhar is the Κυλινδρινὴ of Ptolemy, vii. 1. 
§ 42,G. δι, p. 207. ᾿ 

Ballavar = Valldpur'a, v. Cunningham, /. c. pp. 135, 133. 
Ts it identical-with modern Phillaur? G. Smith, p. 208. 
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Py 2 5.—Karital = Kapisthala = Ἰζαμβίσθολοι (Megas- 
thenes), now Kapvorthala, G. Smith, Τ᾿ 208. Vide also 
Kaithal in Klliot’s “ History of India,” 1. 327, 353. 

Mandahdkair— Cf. iot, ὦ. 6. 1. "ΕΝ 


P. 206. Nugnar?.—I am inclined to identify this river 
with the Awnhar (G. Smith, p. 231). Is the Mahvi=. 
Nishen-Ganga τ 


207... Tshhdrd is explained by Cunningham, /. ¢.p. 99, 

τε ei. Huvishkapura aud Bardmula as Vardha- 
\ 
miila. L 


P. 208. --Zaheshar is perhaps to be explained as 7 αἦ- 
hatscara, like Bhoteshar = Bhautta-iévara. C/. on Takka, 
Cunningham, ἰ. 5. p. 749. 


hdjarart seems to be identical with Rajaori (G. Smith, 


p. 228). 


P. 208. The ecoust of India beyins with Tiz.— Cf. with 
this route along the coast that one given by Ibn K hurdddbih 
in Klhot, « History of India,’ i. 15,16; A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Leiserouten des Ortents, pp. 80-82. 

Miunhaz=Skr. mukha, Prakrit muha, Hind! amanrh: v 
Hérnle, “Comparative Grammar,” § 116. 

Daibal.—On the identification with Karici v. Elliot, . 
“ History of India,” 3.375.  Daibal-Sindh is the Déuleind: - 
of Duarte Borbosa, translated by Stanley, p. 49 (Hakluyt 
Society). | 


Pp. 208, 209.—/earoi = Baroda, Kanhbdyat = Kambay, 
Bihro} = Broach. Sibdra is identical witin Skr. Sarpd- 
raka, Ptolemy’s Σούπαρα, and the Sufd/a of the Arabs. 
Tina = Skv. sthana, and Sanddn is perhaps =sariudhdna. 
‘lo Siibira, ik Bhagvanl: ‘ul Indraji, « Aritiquarian Remains. 
of Sopara,’ ᾿ ὡς. , “Journal” of the Bombay-branch, 1881, 

1882, vol. xv. Ῥ. 273. 


DP. 209.—Pinjaydrar seems to Ke a mistake for some 
older form of the name TJangore. 

Rdmsher = Pamesvara ?--On Rima and the monkeys of 
the Kishkindha mountains cf. thé fourth book of the 
Radmdyana, 
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P. 210.—The fheory of the rising -and disapptaring of 

the Diva islands seems to have been a favourite one of the 

-author’s,,for he explains it in three different places ; °v. p. 
233, and ii. 106. 


P. 211.—Shauhat 1s explained by Johnson as a tree 
whence bows are made, and malammea means having diffe- 
rent colowrs. What particular sort of wood this means I 
do not know. 


Ρ, 211.—Jndravedi nmst be changed into® .fnatarvede, 
“the old name of the Lower Loab, extending’ from about 
Ktawah to ANahabad.” Ellot-Beames, “Memoirs,” il. 10; 
Klliot, ‘‘ History of India,” il. 124. 

Is Bhdtal identical with Ptolemy’s ΤΠ} ὰταληνή Ὁ 


P. 213. We have already mentioned, vin. on p. 17. 


P. 214. ὧρωι καιρικαί, ue. the ancient division of day 
and night, each in twelve equal parts, of whatsoever length 
day and night happened to be. ‘These hours were different 
in the different seasons of the year. On the contrary, the 
ὧραι ἰσημεριναί, probably of scientific origin, are the twenty- 
fourth part of a nychthemeron, always equal throughout 
the course of the whole year. Cf. Ideler, Handbiuch der 
Chronologic, 1.86. 


P. 214. Hord.—The Persian nimbahra means half part, 
and in astrology one- ~half or fifteen degrees of a sign of 
the zodiac, 1. 11, 222. 


P, 214, 1. 30.—The distance between the sun and the 
degree of the ascendens divided by fifteen gives in hours 
the time wbich hag passed since sunrise; the dominus of 

‘the day being at once the dominus of the first hour, the 
rule here given is evidently correct (Schram). 


P, 215.-- For names f pluyets v. 10, Burgess, Siéiryc Sudal- 
hanta, pp. 422 » 423, and A. Weber, Indische Studien, ii. 261. 

Instead of St read es, dvaneyd. Tha word bibatd is 
probably some form of vivasvant. 

The reader will notice the Greek names heli ἥλιος, dra. 

VOL, II, x 
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"Apys, hemna “Eppnss jiva Ζεύς, asphujut, ᾿Δφροδίτη, kona 
Κρόνος. 


Pp. 216, 217, 218. Vishwudharma.— Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 217. Zalle.—I shall here give the names of the 
months as the author probably pronounced them, but 
cannot be held responsible for the details of the vowel- 
pronunciation: cetr, béshdk, gert, ashar, shrdban, bhadro, 
ashiiz, hdrtok, munghir, posh, my pagun. Perhaps most 
of these ntumes terminated in sort ἡ, as manghiru. C7. 
the lindus:ani names in Dowson’s, “Grammar of the 
Urdt,” 1887, p. 259. 

The vernacular names of the suns are perhaps to be 
pronounced : rabi, bishnu, dhita, bidhdta, arjami, bhagu, 
sabila, prisha, traushta, arhku, dibahkaru, ὌΝ 

The difference between vernacular and we ΙΝ 
is repeatedly referred τὸ. {6 i. 18 (w. note), 2 


P.218. With the tradition of the Vishnudharma—After 
these words must be added the following, which I have 
oveiooked in translating: ‘And further he (0.6. Vasu- 
deva) has spoken in the Ομ, “7 am like the wascnta; 1.6. 
the eqninox, among the six parts of the year’ ‘This too 
proves that the tradition as given in the first table is 
correct.” Cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, x. 35. 


P. 218.—Compare the table of the nakshatras with 1, 
Burgess, Strya Stddhdnta, p. 468. 


P. 219.— Varihamihira.— Vide note to n. §4. 


}ῈΡ 220.—The Greek names Aviva κρίός, tdirbirw ταῦρος, 
qelwnet δίδυμοι, "να παρθένος, &e., are dec'ared to be 
not generally known. C/. A. Weber, Jnadische Studien, 11." 
259. Instead‘of situ read ce/thu. 


P. 222. Galenus.—I have wot beén able to verify this 
quotation about Asclepius in the Greek works: ce Galenus. 


P. 223. Roi the belief of the nations is lived in 
ancient times in and round Babel, &ce.—That information 
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to which the aaithor here refers Was probably derived 
from the books of the Manichzeans. 


P. 223. Plato.—This quotation is not identical with 
7imeus 36 B-D, but apparently derived therefrom. It 
runs :-— . 

ταύτην οὖν τὴν ξύστασιν πᾶσαν διπλῆν Kata μῆκος σχίσας 
μέσην πρὸς μέσην, «.7.A. τὴν δ᾽ ἐντὸς σχίσας ἑξαχῃ ἑπτὰ 
κύκλους ἀνίσους, K.T.X. 


Cf. note to p. 35. 


Pp. 223, 224.—On PBrahmagupla and Pulisa, v. notes to 
Pp- 153, 154. 


P. 225. Vasishtha, Aryabhata.—The author does not 
take the theories of these men from their own works; he 
only knew them by the quotations in the works of Brah- 
magupta. He himself states so expressly with regard to 
Aryabhata, C/. note to p. 156, and the author, 1. 370. 


P. 225, 227. Balabhadra.— Vide note to p. 156. 
- P, 226. Aristotle. Cf. his Phys. vii. 1, and Afetaph. xii. 
8, 24. 


P. 226. Ptolemy.—Cf. the edition of Halma, Paris, 
1813, tome 1. Ὁ. 2: 

τὸ μὲν τῆς τῶν ὅλων πρώτης κινήσεως πρῶτον αἴτιον, εἴ τις 
κατὰ τὸ ἁπλοῦν, ἐκλαμβάνοι, θεὸν ἀόρατῳων καὶ ἀκίνητον ἂν 
ἡγήσαιτο, καὶ $5 τούτου ζητητέον εἶδος θεολογικὸν, ἄνω που 
περι τὰ μετεωρότατα. τοῦ κόσμου τῆς τοιαύτης ἐνεργείας νοὴη- 
θείσης ἂν μόνοι. καὶ καθάπαξ κεχωρισμένης τῶν αἰσθητῶν 
οὐσίῶν. 


P. 226. Johannes Grumianticus.— Vide note to p. 36. 1 
have not been able to find this quotation in the Greek 


text. 


Pp. 228, 229.—'l he author repeatedly co.plains of the 
great verbosity of the Sanskrit caused by the necessities 
of the authors, who will only write in metre, and require 
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a, great number of synonyms, in order that one word may 
fit into the metre if others will not. Cf 1. 213, 217, 200. 


LP. 229. For those men who, &c.—This is the ον passage 
in which Alberuni clearly speaks of his Pandits. Appa- 
rently he tried hard to learn Sanskrit, but could not suc- 
ceed’on account of the difficulties of which he himself 
complains, and he studied Indian literature in the same 
manner as the first Mnglish scholars in Bengal, by the 
help of native Pandits. 

‘. 

P. 230. Table. — Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, τι. 209, where the 
fifth and seventh earths are called wahdtala and pdtdla. 

Also the Viiyu-Purdna (ed. Rajendralalé Mitra, Calcutta, 
1880) offers somewhat different names, viz. ata/am, sula- 
lam, vitalam, gabhastalain, mahdtalam, sritalam, pdtdlam, 
and Arishna-bhaunam, μαι, γα, pita, &arkara, §ild- 
mayan, scuvarnd (vol. i. p. 391, Vv. 11-14). 


BP. 231. The spiritual beings, &e.—This list of names is 
litefally taken from Wiyu-Lurciva, vol. i. p. 391, ν. 15— 
394, v. 43 (Adhyiya, 50). εἰ : 


231. Johannes Grammaticus.—I have not been able 
to find this quotation in the Greek text, nor the verse of 
Ilomer. Jide note to p. 36. 


P. 231. Plato. —Cf. Timeus, 414 -— 


Oeot ᾿ϑεῶν ὧν ἐγ ὼ δημιουργὺς πατήρ τε ἔργων, a δι ἐμοῦ 
γενόμενα ἄλυτα ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἐθέλοντος τὸ μὲν οὖν δὴ δεθὲν πῶν 
Avrov, τό γε μὴν καλῶς ἁρμοσθὲν καὶ ἔχον εὖ λύειν ἐθέλειν 
Ναίικοι, 


P, 232. Vighnu-Purdna.—The seven lokas. Vide ii. 


P. 232. The commentator 6f the Fook of Pataiijali.— Cf. 
note to p. 27. 

P. 233. Lébajit—This remark was already made on 
p- 210. 
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P. 235. Vishnu-Purdna—Vide the dvipas and seas, 
Vishnu-Purdnag ii. 109. 


P. 236.—Lokdloka, which means a not-gathering place. 
Apparently the author had not quite understood the nature 
af the compound loka-aloka, 1.6. world and jot-world, 


P. 237. Vishnu-Purdna.— The first quotation seems to 
correspond to il. 211-213, the second to ii. 204, and the 
third (on p. 238) to 1]. 225-227. se oi 

Seshikhya is apparently a mistake for Sesha-dkhya, 1.0. 
having the name of Sesha. 


P. 240.—The story of Visviimitra’s attempt at creating a 
second world is taken from Mdémdyeua, 1. chaps. lvii.—Ix. ; 
but here the king is called 7riganku. 


P. 240.—On Sripdla, rv. note to p. 164. The city of 
Multiin is in various places mentioned by the author in 
such a remarkable manner as makes me think that he 
knew it, and that he had lived there for some time. 
When King Mahmifid, a.1. 408 (A.p. 1017), had refirned 
from Khwiirizm- Khiva after the conquest of the country, 
and had carried along with him the princes of the con- 
quered house of Ma’miin, many scholars (among them 
Alberuni), officers, and soldiers, did he send some of these 
(among them Alberuni) as state prisoners to Multan, 
which he had conquered years before? In this way, nine- 
teen ‘years later (4.11. 427), the princes of the family of 
Altuntash, who had ruled Khwirizm after the Ma’minis, 
were treated .By Malmiid’s grandson, “Majdid, who sent 
them as state prisoners to Lahore. At all events, it is 
perfectly certain that Alberuni cannot have been in favour 
with Kings Mahmead, or he would have dedicated one of 
his books ‘to fim. yf. Sachau, Zur dltesten Geschichte und 
Chronologie von Khavdrinn, i. pp. 16, 28. 


ii:a@y° one Qf the fathers of Muslim litera- 
ture on geegraphy and travels in the eastern part of the 
Khaliphatey minister of one of the Simfni kings of Central 
Asia towards the end ‘of the ninth Christian century. His 
work is most extensively quoted, but has not yet come to 
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light. - Cf. Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. Xvii. 


ἊΝ 541. When Brahman wanted, &.—On the ‘division 
of Brahman, on Dhruva, &e., ef. Vishyu-Purdna, i pp. 
104, 161 neq. 


P. 242. 1020 to 1030 st«7s.—-This is the number of stars 
enumerated in the star-catalogue of ‘Abdurrahmin Sffi 
(cf. Schjellerup, Description des  Ltoiles fiaes par Alsiifi, St. 
Petersburg, 1874), which Alberuni has transferred into his. 
Canon Masuicus. 

Should those men breathe and receive, &c.—I am not quite 
certain whether I have found out the right meaning of 
these words or not. 


DP. 243. Lhe commentator Balabhadra, &e.— Vide note to 
Ῥ. 156. 


P. 245, 1. 10.—The values here given correspond to the 

greatest declination of 24°, So AT = 1397’ is the sine of 

24°, BY = 298’ the versed sine of 24°, and ΤῊ the difference 
between this latter and the radius 3438" (Scehrane). 


P. 245,1. 12. Kardajzit.—The word kardaje seems to be 
derived from the Persian karda=cut, meaning a seyment. 
Lhe radius is equal to 3438 minutes of the periphery, which 
are called hardajdt. C7. 1. 275, and 11. 205. | 


P. 246, 1.—Read 24° instead of 23°. 


DP. 246. Aryubheta of Kusumapura is repeatedly quoted 
by Alberuni. Le mentions the orders of the‘numbers from 
ayutarir, to ραγαμικίηια, 1. 176. Here he speaks of the 
height of Monnt Meru, on the longitude of Kprukshetra, 
1. 316 (where he quotes Pulisa and Prithusvimin), on the . 
day of the Devas and that of the Pitaras,i. 340. He calls 
the cashaka vinddt, 1. 335. From a book of his it is quoted | 
that 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brahman ; half of it is 
utsarpint, the other half avasurpint(Jaina terms), 1, 371. 
Unfortunately I cannot read the title of this book; the 
signs may be Wal, and it must remain uncertain whether 
it is an Arabic word with the article or an Indian one. 
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Alberuniwarns the reader not to confound this Aryabhata 
with the elder s¢holar of this name, to whose followers he 
belongs. In this place (i. 246) Alberuni does not seem to 
have uséd a work of Aryabhata junigr himself, but to 
have taken these words of his from a commentary of 
Balabhadra. We learn here that the book had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, but do not learn which particular work | 
of Balabhadra’s. Was it his commentary on the Ahaadu- 
hhddyaka of Brahmagupta? Vide note to p. 156. That 
Alberuni had made a new edition of the Arabic version of 
the Khandakhddyaka is,known (v, edition ofthe Arabic 
original, pref. p. xx.) per haps he had also procured him- 
self an Arabic translation of Balabhadra’s commentary. 
Cf. on this younger Aryabhata, Kern, Brhat Sathitd, pre- 
face, pp. 59, 60, and Dr. Bhau Daji, « Brief Notes on the 
Age and Authenticity of the Works of Aryabhata, Vari- 
hamihira,” &c., p. 392. Alberuni always calls him Arya- 
bhata of Kusumapura (Patna), to distinguish him from his 
elder namesake. 


P. 247. Subktibdam. —This seems to be some vernacular 
form for Suktimat. Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 127. Rikshabim 
= Likshavat (?). 


PP. 248. Lhe Vishnu-Purdna suys.—I do not find this 
quotation in*the Vishnu-Purdna Cf. V. Pi. 117. 


P. 248. The commentator of the bool: of Pataijali.— 
Vide note to p. 27. 


P. 249. Alerdnshahrt.— Vide note ta pp. 6, 7. 


P. 249. «γήϊνα and Girnagar (7) are apparently the same 
mountains which the Avesta calls hara berezattt and tacra. 


P. 254. eVishnu-Purdna—tThe quotations from the 
V. P. given in this chapter are found in ii. p- IOI seg. 


Ῥ, 254.—Jaunu, «8 heres the river Yamuna is called, 


corresponds to the Prakrit form prescribed by Vararuci 
li. 3, viz. Aeund. 


RP. 257. Vdyu-Purdna.—The names of the rivers are 
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found in, the 45th Adhydya, vol. i. PP. 349-350. The 
order of enumeration of the mountains‘*in the Sanskrit 
text,is this: DPiriyatra, Rtiksha, Vindhya, Sahya, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sukti.. 


γ. ογ. 
vedasmritir vedavati vritradhni sindhur eva ca 
varnisi candanii caiva satiri, mahati tatha. 


V. 98. 
pari, carmmanvat! caiva vidisa ,vetravaty api 
sipra hy avanti ca tath’ pariyitrisrayah smritah. 


V. 99. 
Sono mah&nadas calva narmmadi εἰπῆ emer 
mandikini dagirn’. ca citrakiti tathaiva ca. 


V. 100. 
tamasa pipyali groni karatoyé pisacikaé 
a A * ASA ~* A A Ay.°__A 
nilotpali vipaisi ca bafijulé baluvahini, 


‘ V. 101. 


siteraji, Suktimati makruna tridivi kramat. 
rikshapidat prasfitiis ti nadyo maninibhodakah. 


V. 102. 


tipi payoshni nirbbandhya madrii, ca nishadhé nadi 
venvii vaitarani caiva Sitivahul knmudvati. 


P V. 103. ᾿ 
toyii caiva mahigauri durgé ci “ntahsila tatha 
vindhyapidaprasttis ca nadyah punyajalah subhiéh. 


V. 104. 
godivari bhimarathi krishna vainy atha, vakjula 
tungabhadra suprayogi kiuveri ca tatha, pagi 
dakshinipathanadyas tu sahyapidad vinihsritah. 


ow 


V. 105. 


kritamali tamravarn’ pushpajity utpalivati 
malayfbhijatas tA nadyah sarvah sitajalih subhah. 
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V. 106. , 
trisimé τυ Κι γἃ ca ikshula tridiv’ ca y4 
langdlini varnsadharii mahendratanavih smritith. 


: V. 107. 
' rishiké sunkumfrf ca mandag’i mandavihini 
kiipa palasini caiva suktimatprabhavih smritih. 


P. 259.—Very similar to this enumeration of rivers is 
that in the Vdyu-Purdna, adhyiiya 45, vv. 94-108 :— 


V. 94. 
piyante yair imi nadyo ganga sindhusarasvati 
Satadrus candrabhigi ca yammunii saraytis tatha. 


V. 95. 
irdvati vitasté ca vipasa devik’i kuhitih 
gomati dhutapipa ca bihuda ca drishadvati. 


V. 96. 


kausiki ca tritiya tu nisciri gandaki tatha 
ikshu lohita ityet’ himavatpiédanilsritih. 


The following verse, already given in the note to p. 273, 


mentions the rivers flowing from the Piriyitra. 
P. 259. Vedasint.—Write Viddsrni. 


P.. 250. Keyabish. —The realm of Kiyabish is here 
identified with Kabul. The signs may be read Adyabish 
or Kidyabshi; pniy the consonants are.certain. ‘This re- 
minds one fortibly of the name of the Indo-Scythian king 
Kadaphes. A dental sound between two vowels may in 
later formg be represented by a y, as e.g. in Biyatiu= 
Vitasta. ὧδε is the word to be combined with Panini’s 
Képishi (Copissene in Pliny)? Cf. Panin}) and the geo- 
graphy of Afghanistan and the Panjib in “Indian Anti- 
quary,” 1872, p. 21. 

P, 259. Ghizak.—This pass (‘ahaba in Arabic) is also 


mentioned “in Hilkot, “History of India’ 11. 20, 449 
(Ghiirak). ; 
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P. 259, Below the town of Parvén—It is mentioned in 
the maps at about the distance of eight rfiles, as the crow 
flies,, north of T’schirikar. ‘The road from Anderib to . 
Parvin has been sketched by Sprenger, J’ost- wind Reise~ 
rouvten, map ny. 5. 


[9 
P. 259. The'vrivers Nir and Kird.—lNead Kirdt instead 
of Kiri. CY. Elliot, 7. ἐν ii. 465. 


1". 260.---Bhdlul seems to mean a sub-Himalayan coun- 
try betwean the Beas and the,Satlej. It occurs only 
here and ἢ. 211 (together with Antar vedi). Masndi 
(Elliot, “ History of India,” i. 22) mentions it as the name 
of one of the five rivers of Panjab. 

The wnion of the seven rivers.—This tradition apparently 
refers to the hapta hendu of the Avasti, Vendidad 1. 73. 


P. 261. Matsya-Purdua.—Not having this book at hand, 
I give the corresponding passage from the Vdyu-Purdna, 
adhyiiya 47, vv. 38-58 :— 


V. 38. 
nadyih srotas tu gangiyih pratyapadyata saptadha 
nalini hridini caiva pivani caiva priggati. 


V. 39. 
siti cakshus ca sindhués ca praticirh digam Asritah 
saptami tv anugi tasirn dakshinena bhagirathi, &c. 


V. 42. 


4 J . 
upagacchanti tih sarvi yato varshati vasavah 
sirindhran kuntalins ciniin varvariin yavasiin druhin. 


V. 43. 
rushiinimsé ca kunindarhsca angalokavararits ca ye 
kritv’ dvidh& sindhumarunh sit ’g4t pagcimodadhin. 


V. 44. 
atha cinamariths caiva nanganan sarvamflikén 
siidhrims tusharains tampiikan pahlavan daradin gakin 
etin janapadin cakshulh srivayanti gato ’dadhim. 
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. ® A 
daradarhé ca saké smira in gindhirian varapan hradin 
sivapauran indrahisiin vaditirhs ca visarjayiin. 


V. 46. 


saindhavan randhrakarakan bhramaraibhwarohakin 
Sunimukhams cordhvamanitn siddhacaranasevitin. 


V. 47. 
gandharvan kinnaran vakshin rakshovidyidbaroragin 
kalApagrimakamés cai¥a piradin siganin khasin. 


_V. 48. 
kiratiiins ca pulindams ca kurtin sabharatin api 
paficilakasimitsy ais ca magadhingiins tathaiva ca. 


V. 49. 
brahmottaraims ca vangirnsca timaliptirhs tathaiva ca 
etiin janapadiin dryyan gang’ bhavayate subhan. 


V. 50. 
tatah pratehati vindhye pravishta dakshinodadhim 
tatas ci *hlidini punyad pricinibhimukhi yayau. 

V. OI. 


plivayanty upabhogiins ca nishidanan ca jitayal 
ghivariin rishaka duns caiva tatha nilamukhiin api. 


Vie 52. 


keralin ushtrakarnfins ca kirftain api caiva hi 
kflodarin vivarniims ca kumifriin svarnabhfshitin. 


Ὑ 3: 
sii mandale samudrasya tirobhita ’nuptirvatah 
tatas tu, pavani caiva pricim eva digan pati. 


V. 54. 
apathan bhivayanti ’ha indradyumnasaro pi ca 
tatha kharapathimé caiva indrasankupathin api. 
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V. 55: 
madhyen ’dy‘inamaskarin kuthaprivaranin yayau 
indradvipasamudre tu pravisht’ lavanodadhnia. 


V. 56. 
tatas ca naljni οὗ ’git pricimaisaih javena tu 
tomarin bhivayanti ha hainsamirgiin sahtihukin. 


V. 57. 
pirvain desuhs ca sevanti bhittva si bahudhi girin 
karnapravarandins caiva pripyt οὗ ’Svamukhan api. 


V. 58. 


sikataparvatamaitn gatva vidyidharin yayan 
nemimandalakoshthe tu pravishta s& mahodadhiin. 


P. 262. Vishnu-Purana.—This quotation occurs Κ7. P. 
192. Instead of Anntapata, Shikhi, and Karma, read 
atnutaptd, Sihhi, and Arai. 


DP, 263. Crected.—This word seems to prove that Albe- 
runi already adhered to the dogma of orthodox Islam, that 
the Koran had been created by God from all eternity, and 
had been preserved on a table in heaven before Goa 
revealed it to mankind by the mouth of'his prophet, 
Muhammad, 


P. 264. fbn Almukafie CAbdallih) and ‘Abdalhartir 
are also mentioned in the anthor’s ‘‘ Chronology of Ancient 
Nations,” pp. 80 and 108. 


P. 265. For this the astrononers requate them, &e.— When 
writing these criticisms, the anthor probably thought of 
Brahmagupta. Cf. the chapter on eclipses, i1.‘110 seg. 


P. 267. Yainahoti, δα ἡ ὦ, &e.—Cf. the same names in 
Strya-Siddhdnta, Xu. 38-40. 


P. 268. Lryabhata, Vasishtha, Léta.—All the astrono- 
mers quoted in, this context were not known te.the author 
from their own works, but only through quotations in the 
works of Brahmagupta. Also the words of Varihamihira 
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(here and p. 272) seem to be quotations of Brakmagupta 
(evidently p. 27 , although they possibly might have been 
‘taken from Varihamihira’ s Pasicasiddhantike @. DPuliga, of 
course, must be excepted, as his Siddkdinta was in the 


hands of Alberuni, and in course of being translated by 
ἴλη. 


271. Amardvatt, Vairasvata, &e.—C/. on these four 
a Vishnu-Purdnd, 11. 240. 


P. 273. Apta-purine-hdrnu—I do not ses how the 
Arabic signs must be read. The trauslation*of the terin 
means the trae ones who follow the Purdue. 


P. 274, 1. 37.—TA being the sine of 33° is equal to ,335΄, 
its square to 50,625; TB the uence ΝΞ of 37° is 7’, and 
HT = radius — 1p = 3438’ — 7 = 3431 CSchrain). 


275, 1. 3.—The following calculation seems to have 
fe made very negligently, for there are several faults in 
it. The radius 795° 27’ 16” is correctly determined, for 
employing the ratio 7 : 22 between diameter and circum- 
ference, we avec indeed led to thisnumber. But already in 
the determination of Bc there is a fault. Alberuni seems 
to have converted 0° 7’ 42” into yojanas, instead of con- 
verting 0° 7’ 45”; for 360° being oe to 5000 yojanas, 
we get for 1° 13 yojana, 7 mrOea, 4444 yards, for α΄ 1 kroga, 
340741 yards, and for 1” 1238 ; yards, and reckoning with 
those ee we get O° 7’ 42”, and not O° 7” 45”, which 
corresponds to 57,035 yards. Further, the rule he makes 
use of is @ompletely erroneous; it is“not true that the 
relation between the height of two observers is the same 
as the relation between the sines of their respective 
fields of v4sion. eJr this were the case, we should have 
sec a—I 

sin | α, 

would be a constant for every value of «, which, of course, 
is not the case. ἀνδδ' evcr with his incorrect rule we 
cannot firfd the εις δὲν he has found. * This rule is 
4 yards: sitie of Ποιὰ of vision = 57,035 yauds : 225’, 80 one 


i 225", ; but he finds 


seca—1: siia=sec ?—1 : sin βὶ or the quotient | 


would have sine of field of vision = 
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the sine of the field:of vision equal to 0, οὐ 1” 3”, which 
corresponds to το". and not to a. Therefore Albe- 
O §7035 


runi seems to have reckoned 4 x 225 = 1000 instead of goo. 
Also the length of each degree 1s not quite correct; it is 
not 13 yojanar 7 krosa, 333 yards, but, as above stated, 13 
yejana, 7 kro%a, 4.44 | yards, Lastly, 1f we convert by means 
of this wumlei O Of 1% 3’ into yards, we find 129% yards, 
so that the 201 - yards he speaks of seem to have been 
arrived at by an erioneous metathesis of the original 
ciphers (% nr). 


P. 277.—Prdna.—(7. on this measure of time here 1. 
334, 335. 


DP. 278.—The inhabitants of Mount Mou, &e., tal as a 
westumid motion, almost identical with Nas ya-Nuldhanta, 


AIL. 55. 


P 281 There woo story of an ancwent Grok, &(.—Pro- 
bablv tuken from Porphyry’s book on the opmuions of the 
most prominent philosophersabout the natuie of the sphere. 
Mule note to p. 43. 


P 289. The (ὗν εὶς deter mind, (ες —The author has given 
a descnption of the winds, accoiding to the Arabian ‘uud 
Persian views, in his “(Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
PP- 340, 341. 


P. 291. “1, Dalsha, &c.—The lt gends here referred to 
are found in Pushicn-Puruna, 1.153, 1. 21 7g. 


P. 2904.—The Rishi Bhirvana-hosa (t+. globe) is only 
mentioned in this place, and not known to me from other 
sources, His work, the title of which is not given, seems 
to have treated of geography. 


P. 295. Samui (°).—Thus the ἌΡ" seems to 
have it. Thessigns may also ‘pe read Samndd. | 


P. 297. Kurnacahia.— Pule on this term a note of H. 
Kern, /ithat δὲν με νεῖ, translation, to the title (4dr ME Vie 
bh dae yet) of chap. xiv. 
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P. 298. Utpala, a native of Kashinir.— Vide note to 
p. 157. 


P. 298.—Stone-tower, i.e. the Λέθινος πύργος of Ptolemy, 
V1. 13, 2. 


P. 299.—Bishang, a place near Herat, to the west. 
Sakilkand, also Iskilkand, is identified with Alexandria 
by Elliot, “ History of India,” 1. 336, note 1. Perbaps it 
is identical with Σιγὰλ πόλις of Stephanus. G/. Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenisiuias, til. 2, 217. ὃ 


P. 299.—This extract from Vdyu-Purdva is found in 
adhyiiya 45, vol. i. pp. 350-353, vv. 169-136. Alberuni 
gives the aecione in the following order: éast, south, 
west, north ; whilst the Sanskrit text has this order: north, 
east, south, ‘west. In comparing the following te xt with 
Alberuni, the varictus lectionis given in the footnotes of the 
Calcutta edition can sometimes be used with advantage. 


V. 109. 


kurupificalih silvas caiva sajifgalah 


V. TIO. 


Siirasenf*bhadrakira bodhih satapathesvaraih 
vatsil kisashté kulyas ca kuntalah kasikosgalah. 


Ὑν 111. 
atha parsvé tilangis ca magadhas ca vrikaih saha. 


V. 115.—Norri. 
vihlika vadhadhinis ca &bhirih kAlatoyakah 
aparit ys ca sigris ca pahlavas carmakhandikih. 


νι, 116. 
gandharaé yavanas caiva sindhusauvirabhadrakih 
Saka hradih kal ψιλά ca,parité hérapfrikah. 


V. 117. 
ramati, raddhakafakih kekayfi dagaminikih 
kshatriyopanivesas ca vaisyastidrakulani ca. 
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: , V. 118. 
kAmboji daradis caiva varvarih priyalaukikah 


*pinis caiva tushiras ca pahlavad vihyatodarah. 


V. 110. 
itreyis cx bharadvijih prasthalis ca kasernkih 
lampiki stanapiis caiva pidika juhudaih saha 


V. 120. 
apagiis οὗ ’“limadras ca kiritinaii ca jitayah 
tomiri hathsamirgiscea kigmiris tanganids tatha, 
V. 121. 
οὐ κὰκ οὗ hukAs caiva piirnadarvis tathaiva ca 


νι, 122.—HAst. 
andhravakah sujara en ntargiri vahirgirah 
ται, pravangavangeyl. malada milavarttinah. 


V. 123. 


~brahmottarih pravijavi bhirgavé geyamarthakih 


prigjyotishas ca mundais ca videhis timaliptakih 
mili magadhagovindih. 


V.124B.—SOUTII. 
pandyas ca keralas caiva caulydh kulyds tathaiva ca 


setuka miishikas caiva kumand vanavasikih 
mah: irashtra i mihishakith kalinga is ca. 


Ν. 126, 
abiril saha cai ’shik’ ditavyis ca varias ca ye 
pulindré, vindhyamtliki vaidarbhi dandakail saha. 


Ν. 127. 
pinikaé στηδυηϊκῆβ caiva asmaké ὈΠορανδγα  δηᾷ]} 
nairnikaih kuntalé andhra udbhidé nalak&lkaéh. 


.͵ 


V. 128. 


dikshinaty ig ca vaidc Si apariins tan nibhodhata 
Sirpikfrah kolavand’ durgih kalitakaih saha, 
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V. 129. 
puleyag ca surilés ca ripasiis tipasail: saha 
tathi turasitAs caiva sarvé caiva paraksharil). 


V. 130. 
nisikyi ’dy4s ca ye ciinye ye caivii ‘ntaranarmadah 
bhanukacchrih samfheyih sahasi sisvatair api. - 


V. 131. 


kacchiyas ca surishtris, ca anarttis cit ’rvadail saha. 


V. 132.— WEST. 
milavis ca karfishiis ca mekalisco ’tkalail saha | 
uttamarni, dasirnds ca bhojil kishkindhakaih saha. 
V. 133. 


tosaliih kosalis caiva traipurié vaidikis tatha 
tumuriis tumburaés caiva shatsurd’ nishadhail saha. 


V. 134. 


anupis tundikeras ca vitihotré hy avantayah. 


νι 135. 


nigarhari harnsamirgih kshupands tanganil khasdh. 


V. 136. 


"*kugaprivaranas caiva hfiné darvih sahidakih 
trigartti milavas caiva kiritiis timasail: saha. 


Pp. 300—303.—This extract from Vardhamihira’s Sam- 
hitdé is taken from chap. xiv. C7. the text in Kern’s edition, 
Ῥ. 87, theearieiag vecttonis, pp. 12-14, and his translation 
in ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 81-86. The 
number of discrepancies between these two traditions is 
very considerable. In many places Alberuni and his Pan- 
dit may rot have τε λα; -hgir manuscript with sufficient 
accuracy ;*in others, the Sanskrit manuscript-tradition may 
exhibit blunders arising from a not uncommon confusion 
of characters that are much like each other. The Arabic 
manuscript-tradition is on the whole correct but the 
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copyist of the Arabic text, too, may have contributed in 
some case to increase the number of érrors. To some 
Indian names he has added explanatory glosses, e.g. Sau- 
vira, i.e. Maltin and Jahrivir. It is a pity he has done 
this so sparingly. 


P. 303. Yitrib and Alfazdrt.— Vide notes to pp. 1 69 
and 165. 


DP. 304.—Abi-Mu'shar, author of many books, chiefly on 
astrology, died A.H. 272=A.D. 885. He is known to the 
Middle Ages in Europe as Albumaser. 


P. 306. Cupola of the earth.—If this expression has not 
been derived from the Indian, the question arises, Who 
introduced it among the Arabs? Was it Alfaziri? 


P. 306. Rdévana the ἃ The author refers to the 
fifth and sixth books of the Rémayana, which he apparently 
did not know, or he would not have called it, as he con- 
stantly does, the story of Rama and Rdmdyana ; v. pp. 307, 
310,,and ii. 3. I have not succeeded in deciphering the 
name of the fortress ; the Arabic signs cannot be combined 
with the name Trikata. 


P. 308.—A_ straight line from Lankd to Meru is edco 
mentioned on p. 316. The first degree of longitude, accord- 
ing to the Indian system, is also described in Stirya-Sid- 
dhdnta, 1. 62. Instead of Kurukshetra the author seems 
to have pronounced Kuruhielru. At all events, he did not 
write ash. Therefore the compound δ᾽ mvst have under- 
gone the Prakritic change into ‘kh, as in porkharo = push- 
kara (Vararuci, ill. 29). 


P. 309. These wares are deposited, &e.—This kind of 
commerce with:savage nations is the same as that carried 
on by Carthage with tribes on the west coast of Africa; Ὁ. 
Herodotus, iv. 196; C. Miiller, Geographt Graci+Minores, i. 
p. xxvii, and Meltzer, Yeschichte der Kar ees Ῥ. 232 
and 506. 


P. 310.—Langabdlis is identified with the Nicobar 
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Islands by A. Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten des Ovients, 
Ῥ. 88. 


P. 312. Desdntara.— Vide the rule for its computation in 
Sarya-Siddhanta, i. 60, 61. 
Alarkand, Lin Tér ik. —C/. note to p. 169. 


P. 312.—Al-arkand is identified by Alberuni with the 
Khandukhddyaka of Brahmagupta (11. 7). In another 
place (ii. 48) the author identifies the word avkand with 
ahargana. Both of these identifications cag hardly be 
justified phonetically, and therefore I prefer to suppose as 
the Sanskrit original of Arkand a word like Aryakhanda, 
whilst apparently the word harkan (title of an Arabic 
calendar, li. 52) is identical with ahargana. 

‘The author complains of -the Arabic translation of 
Al-arkand being a bad one, and at some time of his life 
(probably after the composition of the Judie) he has pub- 
lished a new and amended edition of this translation. C7. 
preface to the Arabic edition, p. xx. The Arabic Arhand 
has not yet been discovered in the libraries of Kunope. 
The author has borrowed from this book the following 
notes :—(1) 1050 yojanas are the diameter of the earth 
(4. 312, 316). (2) The latitude of Ujain is 22° 29’, and 
. that of Almartstira 24° 1’ (4. 316). Here the author states 
-that also Yakiib Ibn Tarik had quoted the book, but 
erroneously. (3) The straight shadow in Loharimii is 53 
‘digits. (i. 316). (4) Alberuni quotes from Alarkand a 
method for the computation of the era Shakh, by which 
the Gupta era ig meant (il. 48, 49). 


P. 312.—On the relation between yojana and mile, 7. 
note to p. 199. 


P. 312, 1. 22.—_Using the ratio of 7: 22 between diameter 
‘and circumference, we find 3300 yojanas as the circum- 
ference corfespondingy 2 ἃ ameter of 1050 yojanas. So 
3300 yojan&s is the circumference of the earth given in 
the handbook Al-avkund. This agrees witle the last lines 
of p. 315, where it is said that 3200 yojanas are 100 yojanas 
less than the value given by Al-arkund (Schrum). 
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DP. 313: The author of Kar anutiluka, ie. Vigayanandin. 
— Vide note to p. 156. 


P. 313.— Vyastatrairdsikea is a technical term for a cer- 
tain algebraic calculation. Cf. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Algebra,” p. 
34, ὃ 76. ' ᾿ 


Ὕ, 314.—Alfuxivt in his canon, which was a translation 
of the Aruhmasiddhdinta of Brahmagupta; v. note to pp. 


153, 165. | 


P. 314, ly 11.- 6 calculation of the desdntara is, as 
Alberuni remarks, quite erroneous, as the difference of 
longitude is not taken into account (Schrau). 


P. 315, 1. 25.—The number in the lacuna must be 80, 
for Alberuni says at the bottom of the page, ‘‘ If we invert 
the calculation and reduce the parts of the great circle to 
yojanas, according to this method we get the number 
3200.” But to get 3200 we must multiply 389. by 80. 
‘The rule, ΚΜ altiply the yojanas of the distance between 
two places by 9 and divide the product by 80,” serves to 
convert this distance given in yojanas into degrees. This 
distance, then, is considered as the hypothenuse of a 
right-i ingled triangle, one of the sides of which is the dif- 
ference of the latitudes, the other the unknown diffeggirce © 
of the longitudes; this latter is found by taking the root 
of the difference of the squares of hypothenuse and known 
side. a difference of longitude is then expressed in 
degrees; to get it expressed in day-minutes we must 
further ‘vide by 6, as there are 360° In a‘cireie, but only 
6o day-minutes in a day (Schramm). 


P. 316.—-The line connecting Lankd with Meru, already 
mentioned on p. 308. 
I 


> 316. Yahib Jbn Tarik, Alarkand.—Vide note to’ 
p- a oe 


P. 317. Catlaghtagin.—Not. knowing the etymology of | 
this Turkish name, I am also ignorant of its pronunciation. 
The second part of the compound seems to be tagin= 
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valorous, as in Toghrultagin, 2.e. valorpus like a falcon. As 
rte, jtlghan, means a large spear, one might think of 
reading Jilghattagin, i.e. valorous with the spear, but this 
is very uncertain. Another name of δ᾽ similar formation 
is hutlughtagin, katlagh, but probably entirely different. 
Vide Biberstein-Kazjimirski, Menowtschehri preface, p. 136 ; 
Elliot, ““ History of India,” ii. 352, iii. 253. νὰ 


P. 32317.--- Κα  αμαδάνα by Vittegvara ; v. note to p. 156. 


P. 317.—The fortress Lauhiir, also mentioned p. 208 as 
Lahfir, must not be confounded with Lauhivar or Lahore. 
Situation unknown. According to the author's Ciwnon 
Masudicus, it has latitude 33° 40’, longitude 98° 20’. 
Comparing these latitudes with those given in IIunter’s 
Gazetteer, we do not find that they much difter :— 


᾿ ; Hunter. Alberuni 
Ghazna ; : : : 33° 34’ 33° 35 
Kabul : : : : 34° 30’ 33° 47 
Peshavar. : : : 34° τ΄ 45΄ 34° 44 
Jailam ὃ . : : 32° 55/ 26” 33° 20 
Siyalkote . : ; , 22° 31" 32° 58 
Multan , : 3 30° 12’ 29° 40 


On the identity of Waihand and ar cf. Cunning 
ham, ‘ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 54. 
-®iandakkakor (the name is airarontly written) was the 
fortress of Lahore, according to the author’s statement in 
his Canon Masudicus. 

Nandua is explained by Elliot (‘‘ History of India,” ii 
450, 451) asa fort on the mountain Balnath, a conspicuons 
mountaireverhanging the Jailam, and fiow generally called 
Tilla. Cf also Hlliot, 1. ¢. ii. 346, note 347, 366. - 

The places Dunpir (pronunciation perfectly uncertain) 
and Kundé (also read Kiri), the station of the Amir, seem to 
have been on the road from Ghazna to Peshavar. Near 
the latter place was fought the decisive” battle between 
King Masiid and his blinded brother Muhammad, Α.Ὁ. 
1040, and’ there the jormerjwas murdered by the relatives 
of those who ten years earlier had thought to win his 
favour byebetraying his brother, and werg killed or mal- 
treated in reward. -C/. Elliot, 1. ©. iv. 199;note 1, 138, 
li. 150, 112 (Persian text, p. 274), 273, note 3. 
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I conjecture Dunpjfir to have been identical with Jala- 
labad or some place near it. Latitude of Jalalabad, 34° 
24°; that of Dunpfir, 34° 20’. 

Kandi, more southern than Dunpair and nearer to 
Kabul, must have been a place like Gandamak or near it. 
If itis called the station (pust-relat) of the Amir. We may 
understand by this Amir the father of King Malimid, the 
Amir Sabuktagin, who first constructed the roads lead- 
ing to the Indian frontier, as Alberuni informs us on 

Eee 

On the tdentification of Bamhanwi or Almanstira in 
Sindh, 7. Cupyningham, J. . p. 271 seq. 

The statements of Alberuni regarding the’Kabul valley 
and environs have been laid down in a sketch-map of 
Aloys Sprenger, Jost- wn Reiserouten des Orients, No. 
12; the Punjib and the approaches of I<ashmir, ibid. 
No. 1 3. 


DP. 319.—Muhanunad Ibn, &e., is the famous Lazes of the 
Middle Ages, who died probably A.D. 932. ‘The author has 
written a catalogue of his works which exists in Leyden ; 
φ. Chironotogie Orientalischer Volker von Alberuni, Hinlei- 
tung, Ὁ. xt; Wiistenteld, Geschichte der Arabise hen Acrzte, 
No. 98. 


P. 320.—Aleavander of Aphrodisias is the famous com- 
mentator of Aristotle, who lived in Athens about 200 
after Christ. Cf. Fihrist, p. 252, and Zeller, Geschichle der 
Gricchischen, Philosophie, 3, 419. The quotation is found 
in Aristotle, Phys. vii. I. 


DP. 320. Pardhamihira.—This quotation corresponds to 
Sarivhitd, 1. v. 6, 7. Instead of Kumbh&ka thé Sanskrit 
text has Kanida. 


P. 322. Tumeus.—This quotation seems to be derived 
from 42 D E:— ᾿ 

τὸ δὲ μετὰ τὸν σπόρον τοῖς νέοις παρέδωκε Oedis σώματα 
πλάττειν θνητά, κιτιλ. καὶ λαβόντες ἀθάνατον ἀρχὴν θνητοῦ 


ζώου, κιτ.λ. 
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In the Arabic tgxt, p. rt", 17, read yyy, instead of hale, 
and LiL, instead of LLe. 


I. 324. That being who is abore him, ζ.6. a being of the 
wext higher order.—The opposite of the tern ale ue is 
49d γα (for the being of the next lower order) on Ὁ. 1V¥, 
20 (translation i. 351). 


P. 325. Vishuu-Purdad—The first words; Alcharlokd 
lies, &e., there is one hatpa, ave found in ii, clap. vii p. 
26. The sons of Brahman are mentioned*in Vishaw- 
Purduna, i. 200, note. ‘The name Sanandaniida (Sananda- 
niitha Σ is perhaps a mistake for Sanitana. C/. Sdiithkhye 
| Kdrikd with the commentary of Gaudapiida by Colebrooke- 
Wilson, p. 1. 


DP. 325.—Abii-Mu' shar.— Vide note to p. 304. 
P. 325. Alerrinshahri.— Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


P. 327. The country warthout latitude, we. nirahsht. in 
Sanskrit.— Vade Ὁ. 267, and Strya-Siddhdnia, xi. 44, note. 


DP. 330. sleyabhata of Kusumapura, t.e. junior.—C/. note 
τὸ “FFP 240. 


P. 333.—The terms pardrdha and thw have been ex- 
plained, pp. 175, 178. “- 


P. 334. "1 ρδύοον; Sridhaca by Utpura. eee notes to 
pp. 157, 188. 
A system of the measures of time has also Been given 


by Colebreoke, * Essays,” 1. 540 seg. 


P. 336. S-M-Y.—This name is so written here and p. 
337. The Arabic signs are to be read Shammé or Shamtiyy. 
I do not know a ‘‘aqpskrit name of this form. Is it= 
Samaya ? " 

The same name seems to occur a third tjme, ii. 188, but 
is there written S-M-+-Y. Alberuni says that S-M-Y had 
dictated a method for the computation of the samkrdntt ; 
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he therefore, perhaps. was a scholar of the time and a per- 
sonal acquaintance (teacher ?) of Alberurfi’s. The title of 
a bogk of his is not mentioned. 


P. 338.—The sped muhra or white shell, an Indian blow- 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, ‘‘ History of 
India,” 11. 21 δ΄, note. 


Purshir( 4.4), as the manuscript has, is probably ἃ mis- 
4 44% ’ 


take for yaks yy Purushuvar, te. Peshavar. 
A % 


P. 338. Hora aequinociiles and temporales.— Vide note 
to p. 214. 


P. 339. The commentator of the Siddhdnta, Pulisa.—Read 
instead of this, “The commentator of the Siddhiata of 
Pulisa,’” and compare note to pp. 153, 154. Who this com- 
mentator was is not mentioned. 


DP. 340.—Abhijit means the 8th muhitrta of the day. 
The Arabic form ἐλ. ἢ corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
abhipite, 


DP. 340 Vydse.—This statement points to Mahibhirata, 
the Adi-parvan, v. 4506; but the chronological detasd3~ 
not found there. 


I. 340. Sigupdla. - Vide note to p. 165. 


DP. 342.—The names of the dominants of the muhidrtas 
are also mentioned in the following four lines faken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 3326 :— 


o> : 
rudrihimitrapitaro vasuvarivigsve vedha vidhih satama- 
khah puruhtcravahnt. 


naktaincaras ca varuniryamayonayas ca prokwi diné 
dasa ca parhea tath’i muhiirtah 


nisimuhirta girisdjapidihirbudhnyaptishasviyamagna- 
yasca. 
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vidhitricaindraditi jivavishnutigmady utitvashtrasami 
rands ca. 


P. 34 7. Except the astrologers.—C7. the meaning of hord 
in astrology, 1]. 222. 


P. 343. Vijayanandin.—Vide note to Ὁ. 156. The 
title of his book would be in Arabic cotlocstt ξ ὁ (Gharrut- 
alztjat). 


P. 344. Names of the hords.—I have notefound these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Surya Siddhdnta, xu. 79. 

On Sridhava, v. note to p. 158. 


Ἰ᾿ 347. Physical scholars know, &c.—There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight i in the author’s 
“Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 163. I am afraid I 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, ‘‘and that she 
affects (2) linen clothes,” &c. 


P. 348. .tduh (?).—The MS. seems to read divahhu. 

The word ¥,?) BRBA, is perhaps a mistake for 4875 barhhu, 
which, according to the table, 11. 197 («¢f. Trumpp, “ Gram- 
mar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 158), is the name of the 
first day of a padsha. 


1), 348. Veda.—The author gives six quotations from 
the Vede, one taken from Pataiju’” (Δ. 29), one from 
Saimkhya (Δ. 41), two from the Lrahmasuldhdnta of Brah- 
magupta (11. 110, 111), and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not mention a particular source whence he took them (1. 


348 and 11. 5348). 


P. 352° Vdsuder>, —Tl.¢ quotation corresponds to Bha- 
gavad-Giba, viii. 17. 

The book Smriui.— Vide note to p. 131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken from Manu, Dharmasdstra, 


i, 72. 
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I. 353.-—The information on the four means (cf. Silrya- 
Siddhanta, chap. xiv.), as given by γα κῆρ, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “Chronology ἡ (v. English edition, ἢ. 15).° ‘It was 
communicated to him by the <Avrdb-alghurra of Abt 
Muhammad Alniv’ib Alimuli. ‘The four different hinds of 
sputces of tume mentioned there are the four midnas, saura, 
sdrana, candra and nahkshatra. 


I, 353.—Lhuhta, in Arabic buht, is the daily motion of 
a planet ; τῇ. Stirya-Sidldhanta, 1. 2%, note, and here 1i. 195. 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritic nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been d/wtti (Vararuci, ili. 1). 


DP. 355. Lhe séruni-midne is used, dc.— CY. the similar 
rules in Sdrya-Siddhduta, Xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18, 19. 


I. 356, Utlardyaud.—On the two ayanas ef. Sirya- 
Siddhinte, Xv. 9. 


15.357. Ritu.— Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Siryo-Siddhinta, Xv. 10, 10. 


DP. 358. Dominants of the halves of the months. —1I do not: 
know a Sanskrit list of these names. The Asana (A shygau 
perhaps means Asvin or Asvint. 


P. 359. Dimas (probably pronounced dims) = Sanskrit 
divasa, is the shibboleth of the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether ‘there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and 


avis also observed in the following examples : — eve i 

carmanmat = carmancatt (Chambal), 1 Anes himamant = 
« a 7 ͵ 

himevant, a8 ον jigamalhu= χὰ πυαίλγα, a macel = 


welsyc, pe je sugrimu=sugrint. Some examples of the 
change of Ὁ to m are Θ also given by Hornle, “ Comparative 
Grammar,” § 134. 


P. 359. The three sounds h, kh, and sh, &c.—On the pro- 
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nunciation of s_as kh, ¢f. Hornle, J. ¢. § 19, and on the 
further change of Ah to ἡ, ibid. § 19. Examples of the 
‘former change are numerous in the Jndicrt ; of exaurples 
of the latter, οὶ ἀξ munha=mukha, GN babrahin= 
viprakhina (?), and also coylet chert, of. dshidha, 36S 
. . ® 4 
hihkind = kishhindha, In Prakrit meham τὸ μεμα (Vara- 
rucl, li. 27. 


DP. 361. Sridhava by Utpala.— Vide note to p. 157. 


P. 362. 1 ghafté=16 hali.—Cf. with these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337. 


P. 364. Chapter X¥L.—It has also been translated by 
Reinaud, Fragments Arabes ct Persans, pp. 155-160. 


P. 364. Samndht udaye and saiiidht aslainana-—One 
would expect smindhyudaya and saiiudhyastamana, but there 
is notrace of ay. ‘The forms have a vernacular character, 


and must be explained according to the analogy of ee 
’ 


τ = dyuti, and pol σλυξε τι τα αγιέγει γε. 
᾿ Hirauyckusipu.—Vhe story of this king and his son 
Iwahkbida is told by the Vishywu-Purdna, ii. 34 sey. 


P. 366. Savidht.—The way it is used in astrology 18 
shown bx the table, il. 219... 


P. 366.’ uatula.— Vide note to p. 157. The tradition 
here given is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 
“ Kssays,” 11. 332, 333. 


I’, 366, 1. 35.—We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 | Sakakala takes place A.D. 932, March 22, 
"6 ghati 40’ 15”, which corresponds to March 22, 7 ἢ. 40 τη. 
civil Greenwich time, yhilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 14, 12 ἢ. 15 τη. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and 19 hours, 
which agrees very welt with the 6° 50 which Puiijala men- 
tions (Schram). 
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D. 368. Ahargana = ahar +ygauc.—The author's erroneous 
explanation is repeated ii. 26. 

Sind-hind = siddhdnta.—It may be questioned whether 
the inorganic ἡ has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether it existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word. I do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. (‘/. σιν. Prakrit wt/d (Sanskrit, 
ushtia), which in Kastern Ilindhi has become wf or wit. 
Hornle, “‘Comparative Grammar of the Gandian Lan- 


guages,” § 1,40. 


370. Aryubhata, wn-—Vide note to p. 186. 
einer of Kusumapura. Vide note to p. 246. 


The word I cannot decipher may be read Cox'|, 2.¢. the 


article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something ἶσος ἐλ, 


P. 371.—Utwierpint, araiserpin’, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. (/. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 186, 194. 


P. 372. The book Smritt mentions,—This is Manu, Dhur- 
muasestra, 1. 80. 


P. 375. af translation of his whol work, &e.—Cf. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the /’wls- 
Siddhdnta, which until that time had not yet been trans- 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. 


P. 376. Brehinagupta,— Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 


P. 378.—In writing the introductory sentences of chap. 
xhii., Ale author seems to have had in mind Plato’s 


Timeus, 220: πολλαὶ καὶ κατὰ πολλὰ φθοραὶ γεγόνασιν 
αὐ ρών ων καὶ ἔσονται, K.T.A. 


. 379.—The pedigree of Hippocrates is known from 
es chil. vii. host. 115. Cf. “The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates,” translated by Fr. Adams, London, 1849, vol. 
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i.p.23. The name (wad! seems tobe a repetition of the 
name Hippolochos, (u.>4)!. IPfitis dropped from the list, 
we have the fourteen generations which’{the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Zeus. 

* The Arabic sls seems to be a mistake for .ylale, 
Machaon. 


P. 380. Parasurdma.—Vide this legend in Vishni- 
Purdna, iv. το (here added from the Muhdbhdrata). 


P. 380. Buddhodana.— Vide my conjectuse as to the 
origin of this name in note to p. 40. 

The Muhammira.—This term has been expiimes in 
note to p. 21. 


P. 382. Garga, the son of.t—-The name of his father is 
written Jashi or Jaushé (here and p. 397). Could this be 
Yasodii P 


P. 382.— Alt Ibn Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw; cf. Shahraztiri, MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
MS. Or., octav. 217, fol. 144; the same in Baithaki, ibid. 
No. 737, fol. 6a. According to this tradition, his son was 
the author gf the famous medical book Firdaus-alhikiua. 
Cf.wiso. Fihrist, Ὁ. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aerzte, No. 55. 

The book Caraka.— Vide note to p. 159. 


P. 383. Krisu, the son of Atreya.—lf this is what the 
author fea ang the Arabic signs (~,o*must be altered to 
Um» Cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen, Ὁ. 284, note 309. 


-P. 3839—-The quotation from Aratus is Phenomena, vv. 
96-134. J,give the text from Imm, Bekker, Aratus cum 
Scholiis, Berlin, 1828 :— 


᾿Αμφοτέροισι Ἂ rove wv ὑποσκέπτειο βοώτεω 
HapGévov, ἡ ῥ᾽ ἐν χεροῖ φέρει Σ στάχυν αἰγλήεντα. 
εἴτ᾽ οὖν ᾿Αστραίου κείνη γένος, ὅν ῥά TE φασιν 
ἄστρων ἀρχαῖον πατέρ᾽ ἔμμεναι, εἴτε τευ ἄλλου, 
3 ? 7 ‘ 5 ? Ld 
εὔκηλος φορέοιτο." λόγος γε μὲν ἐντρέχει ἄλλος 


P. 384. Zhe commentator of the book of Aratus.—This 
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3 ’ e ~ > ’ 4 
a 
νθρύποις, ws δῆθεν ἐπιχθονίη πάρος ἦεν, 
" 2 ,3 ’ ’ὔ δέ ι 3 ὃ ~ 
ypxeTo δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων κατεναντίη, οὐδὲ ποτ᾽ avdpwv 
sar 7 ? ’ 9 , a“ ἴων 
οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἀρχαίων ἡνήνατο φῦλα γυναικῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναμὶξ’ ἐκάθητο καὶ ἀθανάτη wep ἐοῦσα. 
ye 7 ? 3 , . id 
kat ἐ Δίκην καλέεσκον * ἀγειρομένη δὲ γέροντας 
3.» - - 
ἡ που εἶν ἀγορῃ ἢ εὐρυχόρῳ ἐν ἀγνιῃ, 
δημοτέρας ἤειδεν ἐπισπέρχουσα θέμιστας. 
οὔπω λευγαλέου τότε νείκεος ἠπίσταντο, 
Iar a 7 Qn si 
οὐδὲ διακρίσεος περιμεμῴέος οὐδὲ κυδοιμοῦ " 
[ . 3 
αὕτως δ᾽ ἔξωον. χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ἀπέκειτο θάλασσα, 
Ἁ » ~ > [4 3 , 
καὶ By οὔπω νῆες ἀπόπροθεν ἡγίνεσκον " 
ἀλλὰ βόες καὶ ἄροτρα καὶ αὐτὴ πότνια λαῶν 
4 4 »-»" ’ 4 [4 
μυρία πάντα παρεῖχε Δίκη, δώτειρα δικαΐων. 
τόφρ' ἣν ὄφρ᾽ ἔτι γαῖα γένος χρύσειον ἔφερβεν. 
2 , > »λ7 Ν > + , ε ’ 
ἀργυρέῳ δ᾽ ὀλίγη τε καὶ οὐκέτι πάμπαν ὁμοίη 
ὡμίλει, ποθέουσα παλαιῶν ἤθεα λαῶν. 
» > ” » , 5 td , εχ 
GAN ἔμπης ἔτι κεῖνο κατ᾽ ἀργύρεον γένος ev. 
" 3 2 9 ’ ε A Xr 3 7? 
ypxeto δ᾽ ἐξ ὀρέων ὑποδείελος ἡχηέντων 
’ ews 3 7 ’ Ἶ 
μουνάξ * οὗδέ τεῳ ἐπεμίσγετο μειλιχίοισιν 
, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἀνθρώπων μεγάλας πλήσαιτο κολώνας, 
» 4 3 , ’᾽ 
ἡπειλει δὴ ἔπειτα καθαπτομένη κακότητος, 
οὐδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔφη εἰσωπὸς ἐλεύσεσθαι καλέουσιν. 
οἵην χρύσειοι πατέρες γενεὴν ἐλίποντο 
A « »΄-ὦ»ὔ “ oA ? 
χειροτέρην * ὑμεῖς δὲ κακώτερα τεξείεσθε. 
καὶ δή που πόλεμοι, καὶ δὴ wal ἀνάρσιον αἷμα 
/ 19. Mes P ἐ 
Ψ 3 , » 5 3 , Ν 
ἔσσεται ἀνθρώποισι, κακοῖς δ᾽ ἐπικείσεται ἄλγος. 
[Δ] 1] ἴων 3 3 ΄ 3 7 ~ +] » ΄ 
WS εἰποῦσ᾽ ὀρέων ἐπεμαίετο, τοῦς δ᾽ ἄρα λαούς “ 
᾿ 
εἰς αὐτὴν ἔτι πάντας ἐλίμπανε πασταΐνοντας. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ κἀκεῖνοι ἐτέθνασαν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐγένοντο, 
, N ΄ 3 , 9. ‘ 
χαλκείη γενεὴ, προτέρων ὀλοώτεροι avbpes, 
οὗ πρῶτοι κακοεργὺν ἐχαλκεύσαντο μάχαιραν 
> , ~ Ἁ “ > ’ > 3 4 
εἰνοδίην, πρῶτοι δὲ βοῶν ἐπάσαντ᾽ ἀροτήρων, 
καὶ τότε μισήσασα Δίκη κείνων γένος ἀνδρῶν 
ry t 


” 3 ε [4 
ἐπτὰθ πουρανίη. 
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commentary is not identical with the scholia edited by 
Bekker. Cf. Ertitosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquia, rec. 
. Ο. Robert, pp. 82-84. - 


e P. 385. ιίαίο.--- This quotation is from Leges, 111. 677; 
but the phrases forming the conversation have been 
omitted. 


AOHN. Td πολλὰς ἀνθρώπων φθορὰς γεγονέναι κατακλυσ- 
μοῖς τε καὶ νόσοις καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς, ἐν οἷς βραχύ τι τὸ τῶν 
2 , , ΄ bad ε ε , ᾿ , Ν 
ἀνθρώπων λείπεσθαι γένος, K.7.A. ὡς ob τότε περ.«ρυγόντες τὴν 

᾿ ¥ ἴω . »“"ἭΣἉ 
φθορὰν σχεδὸν ὄρεινοί τινες dv εἶεν νομεῖς ἐν κορυφαῖς που, 
σμικρὰ ζώπυρα τοῦ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένους διασεσωσμένα, K.T.A, 

Ν Ν N : s > 7? an ” ? ΄, x 

kat δὴ τοὺς τοιούτους γε ἀνάγκη που τῶν ἄλλων ἀπείρους εἶναι 
Ca) N ΄“ > »" ” x 3 7 ~ + 
τεχνῶν καὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἄστεσι πρὸς ἀλλήλους μηχανῶν εἴς τε 

Ng % 
πλεονεξίας καὶ φιλονεικίας καὶ ὅπόσ’ ἄλλα κακουργήματα πρὸς 


ἀλλήλους ἐπινοοῦσιν. 


. 387.—C/. with this table Vishyu-Purdya, book ii. 
poe i. and ii., and the Bombay edition, 1886. 
Stdmasa seems to be a mistake for Tana, 
Caitraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
rom an errongous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
Mitrm@inpurushidydsea. 

Sudivya seems to have risen from a wrong division of 
the words Paraswu (other readings Parabhu, Parana) 
Divya. The Bombay edition reads prayihparamadivyi- 

dydstusya. 
| " Antata; “he yame of Indra in the fifua Manvantara, can 
hardly be combined with the Vibhw of Sanskrit tradition. 

Strdhu Reca.—These words, whatever their proper pro- 
nunciation σιν he, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Muru is Sanskrit Oru Puru, but Pramukha is a 
gross mistaké, for the text has urupurusutadyumnapramau- 
khah, tc. Uru, Pura, Satadvumna, and others. 

Nabasa and Πάν ὦ po are, mistakes for Nabhaga and 
Dhrishta. | 

Virajas, Ascarvet, Neiogne ithe Sanskrit text runs 
viracdscorvarivamscaunarmohddyds, which Alberuni has 
divided into viraja-ascorvartvdiisea-mirmoha, Cf. Scor- 
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wart Varisea on p., 394. Wilson reads the second name 
Arrarivat. 

Mahtvirya, name of Indra in the ninth Manvantara, 
instead of Adbhiia, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: teshiim indid mahdviryd bhavishyatyadbhuté dvija, 

Sudharmdtman.— The Sanskrit text has Sarvadharmd. 

_, Devata- Viinupadevdsea, instead of Devavat and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words devavdnupadevaseu. 

Vicitra-adyd, a mistake for ricitrddyd, i.e. Vicitra and 
others. 

Orur, ctabht (sie MS.), Budhyya-adyd, a mistake for 
arurgabhirabudhnuyddyd, ie. Oru, Gabhiva, Budhnya, and 
others. 


P. 388.—TZhe same book relutes, viz., Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 
p. 20. 
On Priyavrata, v. ibid. 1). p. 107. 


DP. 389.—A prous women, viz., Arundhati, v. p. 390. 


P. 390.—On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, c/. Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ ssays,”’ 11. 310. 


_ BP. 391.—The almanac or calendar from Kashmir for the 
Naka-year 951 (A.D. 1029) 18 quoted in two other places, 
ll. 5 and i. 8. 


P. 391.—On the ancieut astronomer Garga, cf. Kern, 
Brhat δι πλέα, preface, pp. 32 seq. 


P. 392. Only by 525 years—Cf. on Vaundhan.ihira note 
to p. 54. 


P. 392. Karanasdra by VitteSvara.—Vide note ta p. 


P. 394.—This table is taken from Vishnu-Purdna, book’ 
111. chaps. i. and ii. 

2. Mancvantara : Dattu Nirishabha.—A mistake for Dat- 
font eau 


Svorrart Varnsea.—The ance has wrongly divided the 
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word scorvartydrinsee (ed. Bombay svorvarivdiiisca): Cf. 
note to p. 387. ὁ 
4. Manvantara: Jyote (read Syotis) Dhdmen.—Mistake 
for Jyotirshdman, 2 
Caitrogni, as the author has, is a inistake for C Caitrdyni. 
ὁ Varaka.—Kd. Bombay, | “amakes Wilson-Hi all, Wanaka, 
5. Manvantara: Rurdhvabéhu has risen through the 
wrong division of the two words ποία) εν ubdliae 
Apara has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words :—vrdhvabdhustathdiparah. 
Subdha (ρα μάλ ?)—Vhe Sanskrit text has s-dhdmean, 
6. Manrantava: Atiniman—The Arabic text has «/i- 


mdnu. Or are we to read alas! instead of .\as! ἢ 
(γα, (=and the Rishis) by mistake derived from 
the following passage :—sirpldsanniticarsha yah, 
ο. Mancantara: Hor 1} in the Sanskrit tradition Bhiarya, 


we 4 


Perhaps we must read __ a, instead of Be soe: 


Medhddhrviti (Wilson- Hall), medheimyiti (ed. Bombay ). 
Alberuni seems to have read | ‘ed με Ht, if we are not 
to read coOladre instead of ρον, 

10. Manrantare: Selyo(Wilson-Hall),—The Arabidé has 
something like Su/layd, 

Sukshetva,—-The Arabic has Nishere instead of δεν με οί ες 
Perhaps the e.uthor has overlooked this word and copied 
the fallowing one, viz., ἡ δ) οὐ ἐς 

Manrantara: Niseara, in the Arabic r/seara, 

Aynidhre = Ayntleyus, ‘Lhe Arabic has aguitiru poast, 
which is perhaps to be changed to peas Crynitejs), 

Nayghas»--Wryson-Hall, Anayhe, 3 

12. “κει ναι Sutaya, in the Sanskrit text sudapdsee, 
Perhaps the author has read sifaydsea, 


Dyuti ayd Isecyys have by mistake been derived froin 
the following verse— - 


tapodhritivdyitisednyahsaplameastutapodhanah. 


13. Munrantava: Luter darsicu, mistake for Tatradar- 
sin, for the Sanskrit text hats tateadarsten, 
Vyaya, mistake for Aryaya, The author seeins to have 
read dhritimién oynyaseu instead of dhritiimanaryayasen, 
14. Manvantara : “γένει instead of Aynihihuh, 
VOL. In Ζ 


« 
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Gnidhra—The ed. Bombay reads mdgudhognidhran- 
γί. Other readings, Gridhra, Aquidhva. 
Yuktasa and Jila are taken from the following verse—., 


\. e 
yuktas-tath@jitas-cdnyo-maniupurdn atak sru0e. 


P. 395.— Vilukhilyas are known as pigmy sages from 
the Vishuu-Purdua, but I do not find there this story of 
them and Satakratu. 


P. 206. Bali, the son of Viroeanda, and lis Vazir Venis 

, Pe | ᾿ ; ᾿ ε .3 ῃ 

ie. Sukras— Vide WVishunu-Pivdna, Wi. p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called after him Balirdjya; Ὁ. αι. 182. 


P. 397. Mishun-Purdnu.—This quotation is found ITT. 
11. p. 31. 


P. 398.—The second quotation from Vishiyw-Purdne is 
FTI. ii. p. 33. 
Kali, the son of Sashd (?).— Vide note to p. 382. 
, 1 


P. 398.—The names of the Vyisas of the twenty-nine 
Dvipara-yugas have been taken from Meshiun-Purdua, TT, 
11. pp. 34-37. ‘The author's tradition differs a little from 
the Sanskrit text,in sofar as he does not always combine the 
same Vyasa with the same Dvapara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both tradjtionr, 
except ZTrirrishan, for which the Arabic has something like | 
Triraita ov Trivyitta, “Besides, in the word Rinajyeshtha 
(in Arabic Rinajertu) the author has made a mistake. 
The Sanskrit verse runs tlius— 


᾿ . Κα ( Ἢ ? - ° A a qa, 
ἀγα γα saptadase vinazyoshtadase smyitanh.. 


Alberuni has read rawejyesh tosh{ddase instead of rinajyesh- 
tddase, and has wrongly divided these words into raea- 
yeshto-ushtidase mstead of rinazyoushtddase. Further, he 
has been guided by the analogy of syishtha (the name, of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jertu, in 
changing rincjyeshta into renagertia. 


P. 398. Vishuu-Dharma.—In mentioning . Vasudeva, 
Sainkarshana, &c., as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this source agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
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Bhigavatas or Piiicarfitras.— 17/:/¢ Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 
439, 440. 


P. 401s—The story of the birth of Vis: ἄονα, 2.c. Krishna, 
is related in the Vishnu-Purdua, book vy. chan. iii. 


€ 

P. 403. Lhe children of Kauraca, &e—Vhe following 
traditions are taken from the Mahdbhdiata: the dice- 
playing from book 11, or sabhdpurran ; the preparing for 
‘battle trom book v., or wdyoyaparran ; the destruction of 
the five brothers by the curse of the Brahmin from book 
XvL, or mausalaparran ; their going to heave: from book 

XviL, or mahdprasthdnikuparvan. | 


The introductory sentence of this relation, 2%.) οἱ, 


dkegoall oy be a8, literally, The children of Kanrava 
were over their cousins,’ is odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. VPiindu had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastinapura, at the court of Naurava, 1.6. Dhrita- 
rishtra, their uncle, the brother of Pandu. One expects a 
sentence like “The children of Naurava cherished enmity 
against their cousins,” but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done. 
The children of Naurava had “ the charge of their cousins,” 
&e. 


P.g07. On the chkshauhiut ef 11. 11. Wilson, “ Works,” 
2d edit., iv. p. 290 (on the art of war as known to the 
Hindus), 

Minkals seems to bea mistake for Alyrtilus. CY. 
Bvatosthenis Catasterismoriun Leliquia, rec. C. Robert, p. 
104. ‘Phe soasce of Albernuni seems iu have been a book 
like the chronicle of Johannes Alalalus, 

The second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus) ἡ μηλέας (rade note to p. 97), is found in the 

same book, Hratosthenis, &c., p. 100,98. For this informa- 
tion 1 am inflebted to inv colleague, Professor C. Robert. 


P. 408.+-The novber, 264,323 of people who ride on 
chariots amd elephants is a‘ mistake for 284,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this surplus of 13 men. 
However, the wroug number must be kept as it is, since 
the author reckons with it in the following computation. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


VOL. IT. 


P. 1.—The famous chronological chapter xlix. consists 
of ne parts of very different valine, Part i. ,on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishuu-Dharuwa, on which work cf. note to 1. 
p- 54. 

Part ii., on p. 5-14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
ie author had learned these things from any particu- 
lar book or author, he would have said so. His iffor- 
mation is partly what educated people among [indus 
believed to be historic and had told him, par tly what he 
had himself ebserved during his stay among Hindus and 
ZlseWhere. That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. 10, 11), and_that altogether the ae 
of historic chronology, as far as he was able to give it, 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly ἜΣ 5] 
by the authof himself (on p. 9). Whatever blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of AMberuni, but of his 
informants. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
vulgata amopg educated Hindus in the north- west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
not have been of a bigh standard, still it is much to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Jndweacf. p. 11, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8), that he might 
sqgme day learn something more of this subject, was realised 
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or not, I cannot make out. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered through his ‘Canon Masudicus, 
which he wrote some years after the /ndica, do not seem ‘ 
to betray that his‘Indian studies had made much progress. 

Tn all researches on Indian chronology, Alberunti’s state- 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. C/. among others 
the following publications :— 


Fergusson, On Indian Chronology,” “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vo’. iv. (1870), p. δι᾽; and “On the Saka, Samvat, and 
Gupia Hras,” vol. xii. (1580), ἢ. 259. ᾿ 

EK. Thomas, The Epoch of the Guptas,” ibid. vol. xiii. (1881). p. 524. 

Oldenberg, “On the Dates of Ancient Indian Inscriptions aud 
Coins,” “Indian Antiquary,” rS8t, p. 212. 

Fleet, The Kpoch of the Gupta tra,” ibid., 1886, p. 189. 

Drouin, * Chronologie οὐ Numismatique des Rois Indo-Seythes,” 
in ** Revne Numismatique,” 1885, premier trimestre, pp, 8 sey. 

M. Miller, ‘India, What can it teach us?” pp. 281, 286, 291. 


P. 2.—As the anthor had to compare a number of dif- 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce aul] of them, and for this pur- 
pose he chose the New-Year’s Day or first Caitra of the 
yeat 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(1.) AD. 1031, 25th rebruary, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar. om 

(3.) A. Persarum 399, roth Ispandirmadh-Mah. 

The Naurdz or New- Yeav’s Day of the Persian yefr 400 
fell on gth March 1037 Δ.1)., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period (Schrriin). 


P. 2, 1. 30.—This refers to the year of the kaliyuga 
3600, as pliers have elapsed τὸ divya years, or 3600 years 
of the present yuga. On the next page Aiberuni makes 
the calculation fer the gauge-year, or the year 4132 of the 
kaliyuga. A kalpa being a day of Brabman,; 8 years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8x 720+ 5 X60+4 X 2, or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,21 3,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed ἐν manvantaras or 1,840,320,000 
years, seven samdhis or 12,996,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 116,640,000 years, the k ritayu ga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; 80 
altogether of the seventh manvantara 120,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa 1,972,948, 132 years, and of ΠῚ 1116 
26,215,732,948,532 years, as stated p. 3, ll. 6-9 (Schram). 


DP. 2.10 wes Iuho told it to Yudl.shthira, d&e.—The 
author of Vishnw-Dharma refers in these words to the 
shird parvan (vanaparvan) of the Muhdbhiirata. 


P. 4, 1. 29.—From the beginning of Brahman’s-life.to 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6068 x 1008 x 4,320,000 or 26,423.470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras = 6 x 72 x 4,320,000. or _1,866,249,000 years ; 
twenty-seven cataryugas = 27 x 4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years ; three yugas +4132 years= 3 x 1,080,600} 4132 or 
3,244,132 years. The latter number represents the years 
elapsed of the caturyuga; adding to it successively the 
other numbers of years, we find the numbers given 1]. 29-31 
of thispage. The Arabicmanuscr ipthas 26,425,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425.456,204,132 (Schram). 


P64: τς, of. note tol. p. 158. 
Candrabija.—I first took the reading of the manuscript 


ee 
to be ROA, but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 


the last consonant, so that we may read τ na>. 


_ On the shushtyabda, or sixty-years cycle, cf. chap. xii. 
1. 123. ‘ 


DP. 6. The cpoch of the era of Naka, &c,—Alberuni 
speaks, of this era in his Cantun Masudicus (composed 
pay the reign of — in the ene terms : 


Gy Sl Kis wr Leash SE” a Ee Ls, ls) Sib ΜῈ 


Pel dads Κ AN πὰ B ph ust KAS = dc Isleive WwW) \S 


cat Lal wig: ae of the sixth chapter, re i, 
copied from the Codex Elliot, now in the ‘British Museum.) 

Translation: ““ 7ime is called Ada in the language of 
the Hindus. The.era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, is the Sakakdla, i.e. 
the tume of Saku. This era is reckoned, from the year of 
his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over it (ἴ.6. over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incothplete or current years. 

Then the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era wikh the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later author, ’Abfi-Sa‘id “Abd-alhayy Ibn Aldahhak 
Ibn Mahmiid Gardézi (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna): 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
erain Persian. Not having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans- 
lation made years ago :— 

“The Hitidu era is called | Ns , because , jis (dla) means 


Hime, and cS.4 (Suhr) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the indus a great deal of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival’ (Oxford 
manuscript, p. 352). 

The place ΑἸ μηδ" is also mentioned in the Chach nme 


Vide Elhot, ‘‘ Wistory of India,” 1. 139, 143, 207. 


P77. Al-aihand.—Cf. note to 1. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuscripts 
in Kurope. 


D>. §.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bardari, 
Muarigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha 7) 15 more or less con- 
jectnral. 

τω: identifies MJdriyga/a with Tul: ΩΣ (veoh. 11. 
302), {νος the Taxila of the ancients. The name ἡ) σα ει 
seems ie be preserved in'that of a vanye of hills lytay only 
éwo miles to the south of Shahdhes.: (Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p.111). The place 15 also mentioned 
in the Tihbuhati-Nisiri, Vide Ποῦ, ‘History οὔ India,” 
lls 271,273. 


DP. 9.—Durlabha, a native of Multin, ig only twice men- 
tioned. Llere the author «ποῦθε from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and Ὁ. 54 a inethod for 
the computation of churyana. According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Mirgasirsha, but 
the astronomers of Multin dommenced it with Caitra 


(p. 10). 


P. 10. Barhatakin,—The name occurs only in this one 
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place. If it were an Indian name, I should think of-some-. 
thing likel Vrihatkina (or Vrihathelu cSsm,). ΤῈ it is 
Turkish, it is a compound, the second part of whith 15᾽ 
tagin (a8 in Toghrultagin and similaitnames). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explaiged as Tibetan. 


ΠΡ, το. Var.—As the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with the preposition ὧν or with the accusative, we 
may read either (vr or v7. 


P. 10, 1. 25. LHe began to crecp ovt.—In the Arabic text, 
p..f.¥v, 8, read oi dX) instead of τ dol. 


Po. αι. Kanth.—Only the three consonants AWA’ are 
certain. We may read them Kanil: or Aanthhu, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Aunthiihu for Sanskritic Kan- 
tshhka. Thus the name Turk was pronounced by the 
Middle-Indian tongue as Zuwrukkhu, and Sanscritisized as 
Turuskha. 

This Aopyrus-story was reproduced by Muhammad 
“Aufi. Cf Miliot, ‘ History of India,” 11. 170. 


P. 13. Lagatdrnuvin.—The uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a Non-Indian (Tibetan 7) origin. 
1 at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
Tibetan king, Laugtarma, who abolished Buddhism, A.p. 
899 (v. Prinsep, ‘Useful Tables,” ii. 289), as our Lagatéir- 
miin:was the last of a ser‘es of Buddhistic kings, and as 
the names resemble each other to some extent. However, 
this combination seems delusive. . 


. σ- . . " Ὁ“. ° 
The name Nallar is written A’ally ES Could this name 


be ‘combined with A‘wlushka (Xalusha 7), which ¢.g. occurs as 
the name ‘of the Jrahmin minister of the Mahratta Rija 
Sambaji ? 


¥ 


P.13, 1017. The Brahman hings.—Vhe word sdmanta 
means arsed, ; - 

Kamali. was a contemporary of the prince ‘Amr Ibn 
Laith, whe died A.p.g11. CA Elliot, “ History of India,” 11. 
172. Is the name aehypokoristikon of one hke Kamulev- 
ardhana. ? 
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Anundapdla, Bhimapdla, and Tr ilocunapala mean hav- 
ing Siva as protector. If, therefore, thesé princes, like the 
Inde-Scythian Kes (ς f Drouin, Revue Numigmatique, 

1888, 48), were iva-worshippers, we must explain the 
name Jaipdl perhaps as ls 1.6. having Durgd (the 
wife of Siva) as protector. CY. the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, “ History of Tndia,” li. 403 seg. (in many points 
antiquated). 

The name 7rifocanupdla (here Tartcanpdl) has beens 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Puru 
Jaipal in Elliot, a, ἢ. 47, 463, 464. 


P13, 14. Lhe litter was hilled.—The Arabic manu- 
script has Gas, which may be read Gat (warratua est) or 
bs Cnterfeetis est). I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
tion of Trilocanapiila, or that of his death. 1 prefer, how- 
ever (with Reimaud), to read Nis, “1 was killed,” because 


evidently the author stood so near to the events in ques- 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa- 


tion, and that, in fact, an on «it (1.5) seems here entirely 
ont of place. 


VP. 13, 1. 22. The slightest remuant, literally onc blow 
ing fire, a Well-known simile for nobody. (7. Cy. Hasan, 
Nizami in Hlliot’s “ avery of India,” ii. 235.143. 


IP. 15.—-Mor ΑἸ αν and Yakub Thi Tarik,-«/. note 
to 1. 165, 169. 

Muhammad Thu Ishak of Sarakhs is mentioncd only 
here and in the ‘tables on pp. 16 and 48, besides in 
Alberunt’s “ Chronology ” (linglish edition, p. 29). : 


P. 16, 1.6 of the table.—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic revolution is meant, but the 
numbers whick Alberuni quotes leave no doubt on the 
subject. ‘he days of a kalpa are 1,577,916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 57,265, 194,142, give for one 
revolution 2721355208166 days, or 27 days 13 ἢ. 18 min. 
33 sec., whilst fhe anomalistic revolution of the moon is 
equivalent to 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 37 sec., an agreement 
so very close, that every doubt that there could be meant 
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anything but ti anomalistic revolutjon is completely ex- 
cluded. Moreofer, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,205,194, 642, 15 
equal to 57,75 3,300,000, the number af sidereal revolu- 
tions; and, indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, p/is the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re- 
volutions (Se/reen). 


P. 16.—The note in the table “The anomalistic revolu- 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c., is not quite clear, ae 
probably materially incorrect. I hat the tena: ll ἃς 
means the anomaly (ἀνωμαλία in Greek, hendye ates 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleague, Prof. Forster; bnt this note, which seems to be 
intended as a sort of explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by anomaly. 
Literally translated it runs thus: ‘The Higsef-d/hamar 
stands 1n the place of the wpsix, because the result is its 
(whose ? the apsis’ ?) share, since it (the hdssut-alhaimar) 

Σ 


is the difference between the two motions” (_ ac be Gy 
Ὄ oo 


a 
ογλλϑ λαὸ wv be Qa os (not aS) ὁ tke ight) 
Accordingly, we imust translate the term as “falling to 
the moon as her lot or share,” viz., ἐκ προ ΤΙ in Ar ‘abic 


κἂν ols) Aad). Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. 
Γι ὃ and It’, 8 write dcl> instead of dole 


1... 19.-——Abti-alhasan Gf Ahwiz is mentioned only in 
this place. Jie seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfazir: and Yaktb Tbn Tarik. 


P. 20. Anis procrastiiutionts.-— Vide the author's 
“Chronology” (Hnglish edition), p. 73. Addins, in 
Hindustani malinds. Wide Dowson, Hindustani Gram- 
mar,” p. 298 


a 


Τ᾽ 21, 1. 24.—-A. caturyuga or 4,320,000 solar years con- 
sists of £3.43 3,300 Junar months OF 1,602,999,000 lunar 
days; so one solar year has 371} ine ar days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar Cays of a year is 
11-43,. The proportion 360 lunar days: 11,4, days 
=. lunar days: 30 days gives for « the number of 
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97 Osi ie. which is equivalent to 976,%,"; τόν Vide p. 24 
. 53 (Srhram). | | 


c 


τ στ, t7.--Rand 22iii instead of 231i (Schram). 


P. 23. Pudqmedést.—This seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alfaziri and Yaktib. C/. the author’s ‘Chronology ” 
(Kinglsh edition), Ὁ. 15. 


ie 2 

P. 27.—The rule given in the firgt fifteen lines of this 
page is contpletely erroneous, and consequently the ex- 
ample calculated after this rule is so too, The right 
method would be the following :—“ The complete years are 
multiplied by 12; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. . The sum repre- 
sents the partial solar months. You write down the 
number in two places; in the one place you multiply it 
by 5311, 2c. the number which represents the universal 
adhimisa months. The product you divide by 172,800, 
ic. the number which represents the universal solar 
montis. The quotient you get, us fur as ἐξ contatis come 
plete months, 1s added to the nnmmber in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiplied by 30; to the pro-- 
duct are added the days which have elapsed of. the current 
month. The sum represents the candrihargana, 7.¢. the - 
sum of the partial lunar days.” These-two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions ; but 
as an adhimisa month is only intercalated when it is com- 
plete, we must first determine the number of adhimasa 
months, and, omillity the fractions, change them to days ; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, ‘the fractions 
of the adhimisa months are also multiplied, which is 
not correct. ‘This is at once seen in the examale which 
he works ont after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
runi himself did‘not seé'it. He is calculating the ahar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also for 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 51 minutes of 
the month already passed. ᾿ 

The adhimiisa days are nothing else than adhimiisa 
months converted into days. As the number of the adhi- 
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miisa months ae be a whole, so the number of the 
adhim4sa days nfust be divisible by 30. Accordingly, the 
number quoted, p. 29, 1. 30, not being divisible by 30, is 
at once: recognised as erroneons, and it}, astonishing when 
he says in the following lines, “If, in multiplying and 
alviding, we had used the months, we should have found 
the adhimisa months and Τὴ ultiplied by 30, they would be 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimiisa days.” 
“In this case certainly the number ought to be divisible 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
valne and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, so that thongh the number con- 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, p. 30, |. 9, the 
right week-day. 

Alberuni finds, p. 29, 1. 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa-to the seventh manvantara 
676,610,573,760. Turther, he finds, 1. 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manvantara till the beginning of 
the present caturyuga there have elapsed 42,603,744,150 
days, and, ]. 12, that till the beginning of the kaliyuga 
there hav. elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the present catur- 
yuga. Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 

caturyuga 1s 720,634,442.715 ; but as he finds, p. 30, 1. 5, 
that Seon the same cpoch to the gauge- -date there have 
elapsed 720,635,9 5 1,963 days, so the gauge-date would be 
1,509,248 days after the beginning of the kaliyuga. Now 
we know that the gauge-date 1s 2 a February 1031 (see 
p. 2, 1. 17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, vhilst,the first dav of the kaliyuga, as is generally 
known, coineides with the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the differ ence of the two dates 1s 1,509,220, and not 
1,509,248 days. 

ΠῸ this eesult we shall also come when working out 
Alberuni’s example after the Bares stated in the begin- 
ning of this note. Instead of p. 29, 1.16, we should then 
have: thee years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that yearare 1,972.948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 2 23,075, 377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gange-year there 15 
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no month, but only complete years; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par- 
tial solar months, We multiply it by 5311 and divide 
the product by 17342,800; the quotient 727,661 5333 § $3 
represents the adhimisa months. Omitting the frac- 
tions, we add 727,661,633 to the partial sular months 
23,675,377,584, and get 24,403,039,217 as the partial 
Innar months. By multiplying this number by 30 we 
get days, viz. 732,091,176,510. As there are no days’ 
in the normal date, we have no days to add ‘to this 
number, Afultiplving it by 55.73q and dividing the pro- 
duct by 3,592,220, we get the partial tmaritra days, viz., 
11,455,224.575' 83429. This sum of days without the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gauge-date. Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year consmences with 
a ‘Thursday, The difference between 720,635 951,035 
and the beginning of the kalivuga 720,6034,442,715 18, 
as it ought to be, 1,509,220 days (Schram). 

In,the beginning of chap. lii.,in the Arabic text,” * 8, 


it seems necessary to write 42 and φῶ iastead of ait 
and iS. 
| 


P. 20, 1. 10. Thirsday.—The Arabic manuscript has 
Tuesday. 


P. 30,1, 10-17.—This ought to run as follows :—We have 
found above 727,691,633 4453 for the adhiyiisa months ; 
the wholes represent the number of the adlitmfisas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727 661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimasa 
month. By multiplying this fraction ‘by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz, 34.°,) days,‘or 28 days ‘51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhimfisa month wants only 
1 day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become aecomplete 
month (Sc/rai). al ς 


P. 31, 1. 19.0% The number 1,203,783,270 is found by 
adding the 30 X 1,196,525 or 35,895,750 adhimisa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days (Schrunv), 
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Τ᾽,91;..1.:54: —The number of days from the beginning 
of the caturyuga to the gauge-date is here’ found by 
Palisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst Ὁ. 33,d. 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturyuga 
to that of the kaliyuga is found to be 1,183,438,350. The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1,509,220 days (Schram). 


P. 33, 1. 24.—The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are to 
multiply and to divide, gre different according té his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to Ar yabhata the elder, a caturyuga has 

1,577,917,500 days s (see vol. 1. p. 370, 1. 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon. they scem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa. ‘The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, as thes, give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon’s node and apsis the 1cooth part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370, 1. 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Aryabhata, the 
kalpa has 1008 caturyugas. But p. to, 1. 15, the numbers 
4.320,000 for the sun and 57.753,336 for the mooy are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley i in his * Historical 
‘View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, p. 179, as 
belonging t6 the system of the so-called spurious Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days betwen the beginning of the 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, to be 725.447.570,625, with 
the same sum, quoted by Alberuni, p.,33, |. 29, there can 
scarcely be a*doubt as to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725.447.570.625 is a curious 
one, giving Thursday for the first day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, Ὁ. 183: “It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown must be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of commbdn sense ‘of its béing a downright modern for- 
gery; and p. 190, “The spurious Brahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurious Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest.” Perhaps 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, if he had 
known that this “production of the last century” was 
already cited by Alberuni. 

When we adopt, these numbers for a caturysiga, 1.6. 
1,577,917,500 civil "days, 4,320,000 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,330 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 

5 3,433,336 lunar months, we find the numbers belonging 
to'a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yugas are of equal length. ‘Thus 
we get for a yuga 394,479,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and*consequently 12,960,000 solar months, and 
388,800,000 solar days,1 3,358, 334 lunar months,400,7 50,020 
lunar days, 398,334 adhimisa months, and 6,270,645 
finaritra days. ΠῸ find the number 725,449,079,845 men- 
tioned, p. 33, 1. 31, as the sum of days between the be- 
ginning of the kalpa and the gauge-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning oF the kaliyuga to our 
yauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi- 
plied by 12 give 49,584 as the partial solar months. ‘This 
number multiplied by the universal adhimiisa months 
398,334, and divided By the universal solar’ months 
12.990,000, gives 152344595 as the number of adhimisa 
months. This number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,107 as the mfmber'of the 
partial Innar months, which multiplied by 30 gives» 
1,533,210 as the number of the partial lunar days. , This, 
number multiplied by the universal tinaritra days6,270,645 
and divided by the universal lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,990}472792 as the sum of the partial tinaritra 
days; and 23,990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
1,533,210 gives 1,509,220 as the civil days elapsesl of the 
kaliynga till the gauge-date, identical with the number 
found in note to p. 27. These 1,509,220 days added to the 
725.447,570,025 days which separate the beginning of the 
kalpa and the kaliyuga, give the number of 725,449,079,845 
days cited p. 33.1. 31. J inally, the number of @ays elapsed 
of Brahman’s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi- 
plying the number of days in a pee 1.€. 1,590,540,840,000 


(see page 370, vol. 1.) by 6068, th Son amber of the kalpas 
elapsed before Ue present one (Schram). 


Resale se There is here the same fault as that which 
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led Alberuni to a false result, Ὁ. 27. The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping “the fraction of the 
adhimasa months, not before (Sehiai). 


P. 36, 1. 1.—The lacuna must have contained a phrase 
like this:-——‘‘In three different places; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
by 69,120." This follows clearly from the explanation 
which he gives in the following page (Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 9.—Read lwpar instead of so/ar, in the Arabic 


( ri, 7, last word), i waa instead of ἌΈΝΡΤΟ, ἢ 


P. 326,1. 10.-—The expression is a very concise one, so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (1. 14) by the 
‘middle number.”’-—It is to be understood in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘This number of the partial lunar,days is 
written down in two different places, one under the other. 
The one of these is “in the uppermost place” (1. 17); 
they multiply the lower number by 11, and write the 
product under i. Then they divide it, 7.6. the product, 
by 403,963. and add the quotient to the middle num er, 
4.e. to tke product of eleven times the partial lunar days 


@Schraie). 


P. 36, 1. 26.— A ona number of months A is to be 
divided by ὅς ΡΣ. If we wishoto get the same result 
by diyiding only by 65, we must subtract from A a cer- 
tain number .Y which is to be determined by the equation 


rie =F 


Soe Se. Is equation gives for A” the value 
653s δι 6% 
LNA, 
As Aes -), or, reduced, V= ἹΓ (433) 9). or at last 
: OS sos 
r ᾿ ΓΓῚ . td i Pei He 
Vs A(gyttzg) The equation AA ( 65 ass, ) can also 
Qe A Bo 
Tivss 


be written in the form 65,435, : (V5, = 4: NX, that 18, aS 
Alberuni states it (i. 30), ‘‘ the whole divisor stands in 
the same felation to ifs gractions as the divided number to 
the subtragted portion ” (Schr). 


P. 36,1. 33.—Alberuni has not made the calculation given 
VOL. If... 2A 
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above in a general way, but he has made it only for a 
special case, for the gauge-date. He‘finds the fraction 
sous, Which he,would find for every other date, as this, 
fraction is independent of the number 4 (Schraan). | 


P. 37,1. 2@.—Here again a certain number of finaritra 
days A is to be divided by 6322583. If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by 631}, or, which is the 
same, by 7,93, we must add to A acertain number JX, which 
18 determined by the equation 


ἡ = gapydag PA X= 4 (2 13 em ee attadl 


apts aes ον... τ: ᾳ -οὄ.. ᾿ 
£07k Θηβαΐδος a IIx 638098 " II x OZELE δὴ 


ΞΟ =d (7937 7O252¢! ὼω ἀξ ξ ἢ Ga way HF — A ( 97 ) 
γος: na 8 μὴ 0 391%4420 
or at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 


A ryt 
find Ve © esac a The ," are neglected (see Ὁ. 38, |. 9) 
(Schram). 


P. 38, 1. 25..-The Arabic manuscript has 77,139, instead 
of 7739, as Dr. Schram demands; v. Ὁ. 39, 1. 7, and p. 40, 1. δ, 


P. 39, 1. 20.—Here he grants that the 28 days which 
we get over 727,661,633 months are to be veckoned after . 
the beginning of the month Caitra, so that the result. 
found, Ὁ. 29, |. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra (Schram). 


P. 39, 1. 24.—The middle number was multiplied by - 
2481; a solar year has 3652453 days (1. 3€), or 52 weeks 
1 day and 2481 of aday. By adding the product of the 
number of years multiplied by 245} to this number itself, 
we get the sum of days by which tnese yéars exceed 
whole weeks.. The rest of the calculation és sufficiently 
explained by Alberuni himself (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 19.—This is the ‘samy dase as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If A is the, number of. 
months to be divided by 3234452, and we wish to sub- 
tract a number from 4 so as to get the same result by 


᾽ 
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dividing the difference by 32 only, we have the equation 


A ( δῇ τ ν 35552 \ op yng 6 
3298852 2160000 67500 )" 


.Alberuni has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge-date, and found the same fraction (Schran-). 


_ &. 41, 1. 20.—“ This number of days,” viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the given date (Achim). 


P, 41, 1. 33.—The MS. has 974 instead of 976. 


ΡΟ. 42, 1. 3.—-The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here taken as divisor instead of the number of aghimisa 
mouths, 1,593,336. ‘The fraction ought to be 976,/'24,9.8.4), 
= 976,3,35.5., the common divisor “74 (Se Arai). 


P. 42, 1. 6.—Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Puliga’s ‘calculation which is correct, although there s®@ems 
to be a lacuna in its explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a caturyuga 1,555,200,000 solar days 
and 1,593; 336 adhimisa months. Dividing the first num- 
ber. bY the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimitsa month sifms up 976, Ua days. So one w ‘ould 
number of solar days by πὸ number 9764'.°) UO ας; but 
Pulisa prefers | not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the*number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. ‘he number which is to be 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation, : 

Let D be the number of given solar days; we then have 


Ξὼ : 104064 = 4004 
πόσας Ξ Ὡς OT MED (eee) or X=D (7) 
970788 Say» 976 Pt ae ἢ “sos 336 
a? 1555200000 
Now 384 13 ἃ common divisor to 104, 064, and the divisor 


Aide it (Schre = we get A= D653 Ὁ an 6 ou just as Pulisa 
nas 1 CHAM 


4 
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P. 42, |. 22,—Noft only is it not ‘‘ quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,” byt it needs must be used as a divisor. 
This we see at ovge when, instead of working owt the cal- 
culation with special numbers, we make it algebraically. 

Let S be the number of solar days i in a caturyuga, and 4 
the number of adhimasa months in a caturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhimasa month sums 
up, will be found by dividing S by A. By this divisios 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the wholes be 
represented by ᾧ and the numerator of the fraction by &. 
We then have ΝΣ | | or S=AQi RK. Now if, the 
given number of solar days being D, we have to divide D 


by Q | 7 to get the number of adhimésa months, but as 


we wish to divide by Q alone, we must subtract from 7) 
a numBer Α΄, which w a be found by the equation 


R 
Τὴ 
R uv or \ - οι Δα μ( ft 
ae a ie ι 2 


As AQ Ris equal to S, we have T= Ἂν where 8 is the 


number of solar days in a caturyuga, which ntst necessarily 
be a divisor in this part of the calculation (Schrain ). 


P. 42,1. 3r.- As one tinardtea day sums up in 632984» 


δὴ 84 


lunar days (see p. 37, ] 17), we have again the equation 


L ὦ ΠΥΡΟῚ ᾿ 
cd a it » os » 
oN ZL Ἐν οι ἃ f (3 pecs) 


ον oS 63 Of. 4 


where 4 represents the number of the given lunar days, 


P. 44, 1. τ. -The number 720,635, 951,963 18 not 
correct, as we have seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
great by 28 days. But the number of ‘adhimfisa days, 
21,820,849,018 (1. 10), is also 28 days too gréat. So the 
difference is again correct. “There is the same fault as at 
p. 27. The ca!sulation ought to ran as follows:—The par- 
tial civil days which have elapsed up to our gange-date are 
720,635,951,935. This number is given, and what we 
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want to find is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this suf of days. First we multiply the num- 
ber by 55,739 and divide the product by 3,500,481» the 
quotientés 11,455,224,575 1284509 tinarttradays. Weadd 
11,45 5,224,575 to the civil days; the sum is 732,091,176,510 
lunar days. Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo- 
tient 24,403,039,217 lunar months (and no fraction; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
tonths only, or, what is the same, that the date corre- 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 5311 and dividing the product by 178,111, 
we get 727,661,6334 28224 adhimiasa months: 727,661,633 
adhimisa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months give 23,675,377,584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction. 
So we find the given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of a year. We 
find the same number of years of which the gawge-date 

consists (see Ὁ. 29, ]. 17) (Schram). 


DP. 45, 1. 12.—This rule must indeed be based on some 
complete misunderstanding, for it is absolutely errongous, 
as Alberuni ghtly remarks (Se/rew). 


P. 46, 1. 1—If we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa*or the caturyuga, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimisa months nor of fnaratra days ; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearisome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from’ the beginning of 
the kalpa norefrom that of the caturyaga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed. As such epochs are not free from 
fractions of the adhimiasa months and tinaratra days, these 
fractions must be taken into account (Schirur). 


P. 46, 1. 27.—The numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epoch is the year 587 Sakikila. “As we have seen, p. 31, 
11, 8-10, -that in the moment of the hgginning of our 
gauge- -date or of theyear Sakakdla 953, there have elapsed 
3:244,132 years of the caturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyuga till the baginnine of the 

year 587 Sakakila. We must now firtt calculate the 
adhimAsa months and tinaritra days for this epoch. After - 
Pulisa’s method (4 41, ]. 20), we have: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38,925,192 solar months or 1,167,755,760 
solar days. This, number multiplied by 271 and divided 
by..4,050,000 gives 78,1381943. As here the nearest num- 
ber is to be taken, we get 78, 139, which, subtracted from 
1,165,755,760, ¢ cives 1,167,677,621. This latter number 
divided by 976. gives as the number of adhimasa months 
1,196,391,2%,. Now 1,196,391 adhimiisa months are equal 
to 35,891,730 adhimisa days, which, added to 1,167,755,760 
solar days, give 1,203,647,490 lunar days. According to 
Pulisa’s theory (see p. 26, ]. 9), there are in a caturyuga 
I 03, 000,080 lunar and 25,082,280 tinaritra days ; so one 
tinaritra day sums up in 63 4 ἢ δ τα lunar days. Therefore 
we should have to divide the given number of lunar days 
LL by 63433732, but we prefer to subtract from Z a certain 
number VY, and to divide the rest by 6314 or τῷ, The 


ε 
number A will be given by the equation — re ee Le -τ- ce 
δ δυδτη y Ἢ 
11 7ω“--τι οἵ ἱ : : : ᾿ : 
---- 7 ati «ἡ This equation gives for 1 the value X = 
03 . 
, é I 
€ ποῦ τε —) Lor xX = =(_ 482, πε] Lor X = = 4 ) L 
793 ¢4 067 8980558 ° TAI57 3430 
x I T L 5 
or nearly 11 αἵ τῷ το: 
111 ᾿ 


Now J being equal to 1,203,64,7,490 Innar days, r'1 LZ, will 
be equal to 13,240,122,390 lunar days; this number di- 
vided by 111,573 gives 118,667,°;°,'.",°5. Taking the nearest 
number, we subtract 118,668 from 1 3,240,142;390 and get 
I 3,240,003,722, which divided by 703 gives 18,833,57542% 
as the number of tnaritra days. This added to the 

,203,647,490 lunar days gives for the tate of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184,813,915. ᾿ 

This number divided by 7 gives 5 as remainder. Now 
the last day before the present caturyuga was a Mon- 
day (see p. 33, 1. 11), therefore {he lastadey before cur epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days elapsed since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday‘ as I, as it is said, 
p. 47.1. τὸ. Now the whole method is easily recognised 
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as thoroughly correct. Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by zy 2#d3o0, We multiply thém by ἡ, ΕἾ,» which 


is sufficiently correct, as ,523} ( : 

᾽ 4050000 is eon to 14944338 
As besides the whole adhimisa months there is yet a 
tfaction of «3%, adhimisa months in our epoch, we add 5 
before dividing by 976. ‘I'he calculation of the dnaritra 
days has already been explained; but as in our epoch 
Besides the whole finaritra days there is still a fraction of 
437% tinaritra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 
703. The whole procegding is thus explained Schram). 


ΤᾺ 48, ]. 11.—The calculation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed le/orve our gauge-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day dcfore the first Caitra of the 
gauge-date, and if this is a Wednesday, the first Caitra 
itself is a Thursday ; cf. p. 30, 1. 9. 

The first day of this epoch corresponds to the day 
1.964.031 of the Julian period. Adding 133,655 to 
1,964,031, we have for the first Caitra 953 the day 
2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 48, 1. 21,--The 18th Isfandarmadh of Yazdajird’ 399 
corresponds in fact to Wednesday, 24th February 1031, 
the day before the fizst Caitra 953 Sakakéila (see note to 


p 2,4 17) (Schram). 


φ Φ e .Ψ 
DP, 40. l. 22. By sw years.—The Arabic manuscript has 
sever instead of sz’. 


DP. 50, 1. 1g—The method bere employed is based on 
Pulisa’s theory. According to this theory, the solar days 
must be divided by 976,4,°;.%, to get the adhimiisa months, 
Now 97 Ogi with sufficient accuracy is equal to 976,37; 
or 2 2 ᾿ς 2 Ps 2 

If s represents the number of solar months, the solar 
days or 30 S are to be divided by *°3**, or, what is the 
same, 90Q S must be divided by 29282. 

To get the fin&rftra days, the lunar days must be 
divided by 631 ὅτ (see note to ἢ. 46, 1. 27) Now 638 81} 
70 335 ἢ 0? 


is ΘΠ 58] to 75 οὐδ ὯΝ or with sufficient accuracy i 
I 
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or at least equal to 739302. So the multiplications and 
divisions δὲ this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are in- . 
herent to the epogh, The year 888 Sakakila conesponds 
to the year 3,2 44,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,067 years 
are equal to 38,92 8,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days. ‘nese solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give 1,196,502;4983, adhimAésa 
months, or 35,895,060 adhimasa days. ‘This added to the 
1,167,864,120 solar days gives 1,203,759,180 lunar days. 
Eleven times this number 15 equal to 13,241,350,980; this 
latter number divided by 111 573 gives ττϑόγδ ιν, 
or the nearest number 118,679. eee this from 
I3,241,350,980, the remainder is 13,241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,323?3 ἧν tinaratra days; 
these days subtracted from the lunar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last day 
aan the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33, 
. 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted is a 
ne so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the Week-day counted from Sunday asi. The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the day 2,073,973 of the 
Julian period. We have found in. our epoch the fr action 
6604 e ἄἀὐοῦ . 

29282 
or very nearly 488i. ees month, so we must add 
661 before dividing by 29282. 


4 
of adhimasa month ώ ἃ ὁ ὁ ὁ 0» which is equal to 


69,6008 $3 O38 
| 210902 
or nearly to 995.0)... Therefore we must add 96,601 béfore 
dividing by 210,902. <Alberuni has, instead of this number 
69,601, the number 64,106, 4 instead of 9, and the last 
three numbers reversed (Schram). 


The fraction of tnaratra days $33.18 equal to 
4 


P50; ]. 35. —_We had 780.months; adding thereto the 
23 adhimdsa months, we have 803 months, “which being 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, afid not 34060 days." All the 
following faults are the consequences of this one (Schram). 


TP. 51, 1. 2.—It onght to be “ adding thereto 69,601, we 
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get the sum 79,566, 6o1. By dividing it by 210,902, 
get the quotiente3 77, 1.6. ἀπαγῶῦγα days, anda ἘΝ ΑΝ of 
foros tc. the evamus.” (In the Arahic text, p. Fv, 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23,713 civil days. If we divide 
‘this number by 7, we find the remainder 4. which shows 
again that the last day before our gauge-date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23,713 to 2,073.973, we get for 
the first Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be (Schrum). 


DP. 51, 1. 4.—Read 377, instead of 307. 


P. σι, 1. 9.—This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding ones. It is assumed that 
one adhimdsa month sums np in 32! solar months. So the 
solar months are divided by 327 or by 728, or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by .3,.. For the time within 
which an. tinaritra day sums up, there is simply taken 
6319, and the lunar days are divided by 6319 or 7,°,*, or, 
what is the same, multiphed by .',',.. The epoch corre- 
sponds to the year 427 Sakakila, or the year 3,2.43.606 
of the caturyuga. This number of years is equal to 
38,923,272 ‘solar months, which, multiplic ἃ by 66,389 
‘and divided by 2,1QQ,000, give 1,196.33133658 adhimiasa 
monghs. The author has taken 1 τοῦ, 332 adhimiisa months 
and neglected the httle fraction - ἢ ὁ ὁ 0» 80 that he has no 
fractions of adhimasa months. ‘hese 1,196,332 adhimise 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 Iunar inorthe or 1.203.588,120 lunar days, 
Multiplying by 11, we have 13,239,469,320, which divided 
by 111,573 gives 118,661 193395 or 118,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239.469.320, we have 13,239,350,658, which 
divided by 703, gives 18,832,64622% for the see ἐμὴ of 
fnardtra. days. “So the fraction of finaritra days is ἢ ἢ 8, 
very near ¢o that adopted by the author ofthe ἐβὲτι κὶ ν]Ζ., 
$14, By subtracting the finaritra days from the lunar days 
we get as the number of civil days 1,184,755,474, which 
is divisible by 7. “So, as the last day before the catur yuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-day, 
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counting Tuesday as 1. The first day of this epoch corre-— 
apones to the day 1.995; 590 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 1, 1. 24.—It Ἔ easily understood why this enethod 
is called that of the SiddHinta of the Greeks. Itis assumed 
that an adhimisa month sums up in 32+ or #2 solarmonths,’ 
Now 5. ξ 5 solar months are equal to 14 solar years. There- 
fore this method is apparently an application of the cycle 
of nineteen years of the Greeks (Schram). 


Τ᾽, 52,1. 23--.32 months 17 days 8,g¢hati and 34. cashaka 
are only ce expression for 324 months (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 10.—The number of civil days is 192096; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 2. As in this method 
(see note to p. 51,1. 9) Tuesday is, to be reckoned as 1, 
this gives for the last day befere our gange-date Wednes- 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it 
ought to be (Schrane). 


DP. 52,1. 20. .fl-herhin.—This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The anthor calls it a cunon, 952)» tc. a 
collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations. Whether itezas an original com- 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. . The word seems 
to be an Arabic renderi ing of ahargana, Alberuni-quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gauge-date (p. 53). 


ΤΟ. 52, 1. 22.-If the epoch should fall 40,081 days after 
that of the era Yazdajird, it would fall on the first Caitra. 
of the year 664 Sakakila; but this is not the case. The 
first of Sha‘bin df the year 197 coincides with the begin- 
ning of Vaisikha 735. As there are 72 years to be sub- 
tracted, we should come to Vaisikha 663, and tp begin 
with the beginning of a year, thé epoch must be postponed. 
to Caitra 664. Ignt this is of no importance, as«we shall 
see that Alberuni altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Sciam). 7 
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DP. 52, 1. 24—These two dates do not agree ἴο ἃ day. 
The first Ferwerdinmih Yazdajird ‘coincides ‘with 16th 
June 682; 40,081 days later was Mojgiday, 12th March 
742, whélst the 21st Daimih of the year 110 of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, 11th March 742. But as the date 
ftself is erroneous, this is of no importance (Nchrazi). 


DP. 92, 1. 27.—As the numbers which form multiplica- 
tions and divisions in this method are identical with those 
of the Pajica Siddhantikda (p. 51), we can reckon the con- 
stants by the directieus there given. The epoch of the 
method of Al-harkan is the beginning of Shabifin of the 
year 197. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Vaisakha 735 Sakakila. So we should have for this 
date the following calculation :—-Subtracting 427 from 735 
years and 1 month, we get 308 years I month, or 3697 
months; 3697 multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives 
for the number of adhimisa months 1133335; the 113 
adhimiisa months added to the 3697 solar months give 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 lunar days. This number 
multiplied by I1 is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257,814; this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of dinaritra days 1789143. So we should have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch if, in fact, this epoch were 
the true epoch. Budéwe have to add 864 months to the 
interval, Therefore these 864 months, which must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, so that 
this latter is thrown back by 72 *years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multipled by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 26122 adhimiisa months. These together 
with tle 864esolar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, Which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703. 
give 417249 finaritra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found 26322 adhimisa months and 
417442. finaritra days. The number of adhimisa months 
inherent ἰδ our true epoch will then be 143333—26)5%= 
86228, or with sufficient accuracy 87 without a fraction, 
ang the mumber of fnaritra days 17891}5—417205= 
1371391, Therefore no fraction is to be added to the 
adhimisa months, whilst to the finaritra days there must 
be added 223, or nearly 14X24. Therefore we must add 28 


(not 38) before multiplying by τ. The 114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years; give 87,600 lunar days. Subtract- 
ing therefrom 1371 dnarfitra days, we have 86,279 civil 
days, Which being Uivided by 7 give as remainder’3. So 
the last day before*tais epoch is Thursday, and the number. 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divided, 
by 7, will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count- 
ing’ Friday as 1. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of the Julian period (Schr). + 


DP. 53, 1. u.—It must be 28, not 38 (see preceding note) 
οι). 

DP. 53,1. 6.—We must add 1, if we wish to have the week- 
day of the date itself, not that of the last day before it. 


P. 53, 1. 8—Here Iriday is considered as the first day. 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. This 
ought to have been remarked (Sciiqur). 


P. 53,1. 9.—Alberuni’s notes to this method of Al- 
harkan are perhaps the weakest part of his work. 1115 
very ¢irst remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The method is correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. If, as Alberuni would have them, they,were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it, were Minar 
too, then the calculation would simply ke nonsense; for 
finding adhimisa months 15 nothing else than finding the 
number which we mnst add to convert solar months into 
lnnar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
can one add anything to them to make them once more 
junar? GScAvenr), . 


P. 53, 1. 15.—The example he works out is as erroneous, 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
anybody who examines the method given on Ὁ. 52, that by 
the words (1. 29), “Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed. between the first of Shabin of the year+J97 and 
the first of the month in whichtyou happen to be,” there 
can only be meant solar months. ‘The author fixed the 
initial epoch in his calendar by saying “1 Sha b4n 197,” 
instead of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying. 
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“ first Vaigakha 735.” This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no conseqmence, induced Alberuni to think that he 
was to\take the interval in lunar mogths, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lunar months, and, he did not notice 
that lunar months in this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in fact, in the example, 
the interval in lunar months, for there “are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Sha bin 197 and first Rabi‘ 1. 422, 
and to these 2695 lunar months he adds the 864. montlis 
which he knows to be solar. Then he changes all these 
mingled months, of which the greatest part’ are already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they all were solar, and at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
the method. The only fault in the matter is that he did 
not understand the method. | 
If we wish to exemplify the method of the canon -1f/- 
ἡ αν in the case of our gauge-date, i. the first Caitra 
953 Sakakila, we must proceed as follows :—Subtracting 
from 953 years 735 years 1 month, we get as interval 217 
years 11 months or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
864. solar months, we have 3479 solar months. This 
multipiied by 7 and divided by 228 gives for the number 
of adhimisa months 106344; adding the 106 adRimisa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we get 3585 lunar 
months, or 107,55QJJunar days. We add 28, and multi- 
plyijg 107,578 by 11, we have 1,183.358, which number 
divided by 703 gives the number 1683743 for the finaritra 
days. , Subtracting the 1683 ¢tinaritra days from the 
107,550 Innar days, we have 105,867 civil days. We 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 953, 
and daviding by 7, we get as remainder 7. And as here 
Friday is censidered as 1, so 7 corresponds to Thursday, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday. By 
adding 195,867 to 1,991,819 we have for the first Caitra 
of the year 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as 
it ought @0 be (SeAvei). 


ase 


JP. 53, 1. 33.The emendation is as erroneous as the 
example was. The 25,938 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that of Yazdajird to the 
first Shabin 19%. But 25,958 days are equal to 87 
. Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months. Further, he 
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takes again the interval io lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing bet lunar months, 
whick he changessto lunar months as if they wee solar. 
So he gets a numbpy which is, of course, absolutely errone- 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new, fault by subtracting 1 instead of adding 
it.. And so by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the ed before our gauge-date (Schrazi.) 


. 54, 1. ,[2.—As the multiplications and divisions of 
re method have already been explained in the note to 
pp- 36 and ‘37, we have here to account for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. “The 
ssa is 854 Sakakfila, which corresponds to the year 

1,972,948,033 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we find 23,675,376,396 solar months, which mul- 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhimiisa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 51,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661,597;°;1,53, as the number of 
ndhimiéisa months. Adding the 727,661,597 adhimisa 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,408,037,993 nee months or 732,091,139,790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
(inaritra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602,999,000,000, | 
thelunardaysofa kalpa, givesforthenemberof tinaritradays 
11,455,224,0005 S4casi. Subtracting the 11,455,224;000 
tinaritra days from: the 7 732,091,139,79G lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the -begin- 
ning of the kalpa to this epoch 720,635,915,790, a number 
which divided by 7 gives as remainder 0. So, as the last 
day preceding the kalpa was a Saturday (see Ἢ. 28, |. 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from. 
Sunday as τ. he fraction of the adhimfsa months in- 
herent to the epbch has been found to be ,°4,43;. Now 
sy 18 equal to - 


before dividing by ὅς. The fraction of the ἀπατδῦτα days 
5 Β Ω͂ 0, Ἷ. 3. 
"5 aoe wee Now ἢ again 347481 Is equal to ease “or 


nearly ἐπ; so we add 686 before dividing by 703. 


703 


a “(Οὐ or very nearly ὃ ; so we add 29 
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The first day of this epoch coincides with the day 

2,061,541 of the Julian period (Schram). 

2 

ΡῬ. 3ς,]. κ. _This method consists, in finding first fie 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
“numbers are Pulisa’s. There are ina eaturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 57,753,336 revolutions of.the 
moon. The difference, 53,433,336, is the number of lunar 
months. In every lunar month the moon gains one revolu- 
tion or 360 degrees over the sun. Dividing 5 3,433,336 by 
the solar years 4,320,000, we find as oe πῶ τὸν δὲ of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year 12432345: τὶ "ΟῚ in every 
solar year the moon gains over the sun 12433375, revolu- 
tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no ‘interest, 
the moon gains over the sun 122778 revolutions, or, what 
is the same, I 32455" σ degrees: Now ἴον degrees are equal 
to 46 or to 463) minntes. So the moon gains over 
the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 463}. minutes. 
By multiplying the number of years by 132 degrees 
4634 minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
the moon has gained in the given interval ovey the 
sun. Now ,if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon’ had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longiteyle of sun and moon, But as this 
was eonly in the beginning of the caturyuga, but not at 
the moment of, our epoch, there is an initial differ- 
ence hetween the longitudes δὲ sun and moon which 
must be added. Our epoch, or the year 821 Sakakfla, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the caturyuga. 
Multiplying. 3,244,000 by the numker of lunar months 
53,433,336, and dividing by the number of solar years 
4,32¢€.,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon gained oyer the sun 40,124,477}4% revolutions. 
Dropping* again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
moon was*in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by 332 revolutions, orel 12 degrees. ‘Therefore these 
112 degvees must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method find in this*their explanation. The result for our 
gauge-dgte, 358° 41’ 46”, is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and seconds by whjch the moon is in advance of the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the solar year 821, that 
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is, in the moment when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning ‘of the lunt-solar year sun and,moon must have 
been in conjunctiop, the beginning of the luni-sofar year 
has preceded that of the solar year by an interval oe 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358° 41’ 46” i 
advance of the sun. Now as the moon gains 360 degrees 1 i 
a lunar month or 30 lunar days, so she gains 12° in every 
lunar day. Therefore dividing 358° 41’ 46” by 12, we get 
then umber of Innar days and fractions by which the luni-: 
solar year’s beginning preceded that of the solar year. The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatts and casha- 
kas. ‘Thereby we get 29 days 53 Ὁ chatis 29 cashakas as the 
tine by which the beginning of ‘the luni-solar year pre- 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreement with the frac- 
tion of the adhimisa month found on Ὁ: 31, 1.17. For 
4 ἀπ 5 Ὁ adhimisa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatis 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghatis 29 cashakas 
which he gives, p. 55, 1. 25, 1s ebtained by dividing 328° 
4l’ 46”, and not 358° 41° 46”, by 12 (Sehiam). 


PL 55,1. 17.—The Arabic manuscript has 328 instead 
of til 


55,1. 33.—The number is 132° 4624, and not 132° 46’ 
Nae the Arabic ae Be has). gplherefore the portio ᾿ 
aqane is not 11° 52” 50"), but 11 days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24” ; cad the porfio aensis not, O° 55° 19” 24} 
roi’, but o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27ii, 

The reason of this calculatién is the following In 
a year or 12 solar months the moon gains over the sun 
132° 4634. As she, gains 12 degrees in every lunar day, 
Ale twelfth part of these degrees will represent the suin 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con- 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhimfsa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing oO 
adhimifsa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27/1, the uumber of 
solar months within which ene adhimfsa month or 30 
lunar days sum up, will be found by dividing 3a days by 
Ο days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 77’. ‘This gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 ghati 55 cashaka. 


I. 56, 1. 1.— There must be a great lacuna, for the first. 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning: I am 
inclined to attrfbute this lacuna to the source whence the 
author }drew this information, 1.6. thee Arabic translation 
of Karanasiira. 


8 

P. 59, 1. 23.—The calculation should he made in the 
following manner :—The sum of days of the kaliynga is 
multiplied by the stay-cycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
civil days of a kalpa, viz., 1.577,916,450.000. So we get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
kaliyuga. But in the beginning of the kaliyuts all planets 
have not been in conjnnction; this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa. ‘Therefore to the fractions 
of revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the kaliyuga, we must add its place at this begin- 
ning itself, 1.6. the fraction’ of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliyuga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagupta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil days of the 
kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. ‘Therefore what he calls 
the basis, ought to be the fraction of every planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga multiplied by the civil days of 
the kalpa;,but hedwas made a great mistake. Instead 
ef nfultiplying the fractions by the civil days of a kalpa, 
viz., 15577;916,450,000, he has, multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz., 4,220,000,000. Therefore all num- 
bers given on p. 60 as the dases are entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the bases we have 
the following calculation : From the beginning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years ; 50 to get the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kdliynuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,972,944,000, and to divide them by 
the years Of a kalpa, 4,320,000,000. As*these two num- 
bers have the common divisor 432,000, we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4567 and divide them by 
10,000.' This will give us*the place of the planet at the 
beginniwg of the kaliyuga. We have thus for the single 
planets :— | 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions multiplied by 4567 

VOL, IT; 28 
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and divided by 10,090 give 1:,ο48,961,58 5 οσῦ revolu- 
tions ; so the place of Mars at the beginnfng of se kali- 
yuga is φύσιος of a eevolution. 

For Mercury, 175936,998,984 revolutions aii by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 8,191,827, 435) σοὺ Tevo- 
lutions; so the place of Mercury is ;{o%%o°o rovolntione: : 

Bor J upiter, 364,226,4 55 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 166,342,221 } ὅὍὍοῦ revolutions ; 
so his place is τοῦς revolutions. . 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 3,247,125,280,%%%t5 5 80 
her place 15 ον revolutions. 

For Saturn, 146,567,298 ee multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66,937,284,%;%', revolutions ; 
and his place is αὐ Tevolutions. 

Wor the sun’s apsis, 480 revolutiqns multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 21°9,7,,5,%, revolutions; and its 
place 1s αὐ revolutions. 

For the moon’s apsis, 488,105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by epee) give 222,017,945 ποὺ 
revolutions ; and its gas is τοσοῦ; revolutions. 

For the moon’s node, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided Ἢ: 10, 200 _ give 106,096, 5 10yo%o"o's 
revolutions; and its place is 44,48, revolutions. 

Multiplying now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
916,450,000, we get the following bases for the single 
planets :— 


For Mars, 1,573,813,867,23¢.. 
» Mercury, 1,566,555,451, 560. 


»» Jupiter, 1,575,549:575:325- 
» Wenus, 1,572,235,950,780. 


* Saturn, 1 1,.572,551,534,070. 

», the sun’s apsis, 340,829,95 3,200, 

», the moon's apsis, 550,061,674,470. 

», the ascending node, 671,561,241,120 (Schram). 


P. 67, 1. 14. A. H. 161 -—According to p. 15, thg year was 
AH. 154. Cf. note to i. 169. 


PF With the orbits of the planets cf Strya-Sid-- 
εἰ γι, xi. 90, note. 


Pp. 74 sey.—As for the Arabic ees of aoe 
pages, it deserves to be noticed that— 
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6 | 
(1.) cJaxal! eel means the trfe distancé = Sanskrit 
manduwkarna. | 
(2.)° That ΜΙ geal means the true distanec of the 
' shadow’s end ; and : 
(3.) Sinus totus, IO) Cae = Sanskrit frijérd or ἐγ γᾶ, 


means fhe sinus af tree zodiacal SUNS OF GO ee Le. the 
radius. 


fa 


ΤΟ ΣΑΣ 1. 17-88, ——Instead of ΤῸ = ἐν» fis Avatis manu- 


scrrpt has KC = ad which has been corrected by Dr. 
Schram. 


P. 75,1. 34.—The tacuna must be something like the 
‘following :— —‘* For KC must be divided by the divisor kept 
in memory ” (Schr). 


P. 78, 1. 27.—This and the two following passages are 
not clear. Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, but the true shadow ; and the shadow from which 
one is to subtract, i.e. 1581, is nothing else than the earth’s 
diameter, which alsg js neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always‘the same (Se τ μι). 


Τ᾽ 79. —Alkhwdiizni is mentioned here and i, 114 (on 
the, various colours of «clipsés). According to Lihrist, 
Ὁ. vir, he composed an epitome of the Sindhind (rah ima- 
SiuldhGnta). ΗΘ is famous as the author of a work on 
algebra, edifed by Rosen, London, 1831. C/. also L. 
Rodet, 2’ Alyébie P Alhkhuiiriziné ct les Methodes Indicune ef 
Grecque (Journal Asiatique,” 101 (1878), pp. 5. sry.). 


Θ ᾿ 
P. 82. Two suns, two moons, &r.—This theory, as well 
as the ex}fression fish (a name for the polar star’), seem. 
to be of Jaina origin. C/. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 201. 


P. 84.—C/. withethis table of the Nukshatras a paper of 
Thibaut, “The Number of the Stars constituting the several 
Nakshaffas according to Brahmagupta, &c.,” the “ ee 
Antiquary,” 1885,°p. 43; also Colebrooke, ‘“‘ Essays,” ii. 
284, and Stirya-Siddhdnta, p. 321. 
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P. 89, 1, 32. —In the Arabic text, p. ΓΞ, 15, read ram} 
instead,of wj2%!. The number of years is ie nots 2800. 


P. 90. Kildsinsale: term (also hildrisa) “is ex- 
plained in Sir eNigllhte, ‘note to 1X. 5. ‘ 

The work Ghitrrat-ulztjd/, only once mentioned, is per- 
haps identical with the Adéh-alyhurra, which Alberuni 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, Ὁ. 15 εἴ 
passim), Its author was Abti-Muhammad Alnit "ib Alamuli, 
who has used'the work of Yakab Ibn Tirik. Cf. note to 
1, 169. 


DP. go, 1. 21.—mendation of the khandakhddyaka (also 
on p. 91), ic. Uttarakhandakhidyaka. 

On Vijayanandin (I. 26), the author of Karanatilaka, ef. 
note ἴο 1. p. 156. 


P. 10o1.—The enumeration of mountains, here taken 
from the Mutsya-Purdna, may be checked by the help of 
Vish wa-Purdua, 11. 141, note 2, and n. ΤΟΊ seg. The last 
name is written be/dshir in the Arabic, which I cannot 
identify with an Indian name. Perhaps it is a blunder 
for maluishtr, which might represent mahdsaila. + Vide 
Vishuu- Purana, I. iv. p. 197. 


: ε e 
Ἐν 101.—On the Awrrel egend, cf. Vishuu-Purdna, 111. 
vill, p. 81, note. 


DP. 102.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
of Prajaipati (the lunar stations), occurs in its elements 
already in the Vedic period. Cf. H. Zimmer,. Altindisches 


Leben, pp. 355, 375: 


P. 104.—On the Hindu theory of elo and ‘low, cf: 
Vishnu-Purdnad, ii. 203, 204. The two names, φῇ which I 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written baharn 
and vuhar in the Arabic. 


P. 105. The Vishnu-Purdyva says.—The author seems 
to refer to Vishi'u-Purdna, 11. iv. p. 204: ‘The ‘tise and 
fall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) inches” (or finger-breadths). 
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LP. 106.—The author’s theory of the origin of the Diba- 
jit has already been mentioned, vol. i. 233. °° 
_ PP. g10.—As to the strictures of the author on the sin- 
cerity of Brahmagupta, cf. note to Ὁ. 25 (here 11. p. 263). 
The pas$ages which excited the indignation of Alberuni 
do not express the view of Brahmagupta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written prirev- 
Sdstrdnusirena, CP Wern, translation of Brihut-Saviihild, 


note to chap. ill. v. 4 (p. 445). 


VP. 114, L 12. ΑΔ ὑεῖς of eclipses—Read ipstead of this, 

colours of the eclipses. On Alkhwirizmi, c/. note to 11. 70. 

hat the author here mentions as a view of the Llindus, 
agrees literally with Strya-Siddhdnta, vi, 23. 


P. 116.—On the Khandolhddyaka, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Siulhimd, cf. note to 1. 153, 154. 


P. 118.—On the Brihajdtakam of Varahamihira, ¢/. 
note to 1. 219. 


P. 119.—Rules for finding the dominants or reg&®nts of 
the day, month, and year are given in the Siéry-Sid- 
dhinda, i. 51, 525 gil. 78, 79. 


P..120.—On the sridharda (Ὁ) of Mahadeva, not to be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
cf: note to 1. 157. 


P.-120. JTable of the serpents.—The names of this table 
must be compared with the names in Vishuu-Purdya, u. 
74,285. The words Suku and Cubrahasta seem to be mis- 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsuiu and Cakruhastu,. 


P. 12"—The names of the dominante- of the planets are 
not known to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronuyeiation of some of them remains uncertain. 


Pp. J21, 122.—The names of the gominants of the 
Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, Ucher den Vedakalen- 
der Namens Jyotisham, p. 94. Cf. also Stiryu-Siuddhanta, 
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vill. 9, pp. 327 sey., and Vishnu-Purdaa, 11. viii., notes on 
pp. 276, 277.- | 

Instead of Afitie, the deity presiding over Anuridha, it 
would perhaps be . better to write AMztra, and jn the. 
Arabic pxe (Vishyn-Purdua, ii. p. 277). ; 

The latter part of. this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from-confusion. : 

The regent of Uttarabhidrapada is, placed side by side 
with Pirvabhidrapada, whilst the latter station is left 
without its regent, which is aja chapdt (Sirya-Siddhdnta, 
Ὁ. 343). <A part of this word seems to be extant in the 


square for τόνδ), which has ,LS ,4'. Perhaps this is to be 
read Svin ajathapid, MsSae' “οἷν, in which case the Arabic 
copyist has made two blunders, dropping part of the word 
qetkepdd and placing it in the wrong square. 


P, 123.—On the sixty-years cycle ¢f. Stiryu-Siddhanta, 
1 §5, and xiv. 17; Varihamihira, Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 
20-53. 


P. 125.—For the names Samvatsara, Parivatsara, &c., cf 
Brthat Siihitd, viti. 24.5 Sirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 17, note ; 
Weber, Ueber den Vedukalender genannt Tyotisham, Ῥ. 
34-30. 

Pp. 127, 128.—The dominants of the single’ Justa .are 
given in Brihat-Senhitd, chap. viii. 2 Bh. ὦ a 

The names of the single’ years exhibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text (Brihul-Sdinhitd, viii. 2 7-52). 

No. 8, Cwtly instead of Midra, has risen from a wrong 
division of the words of the text— 

Srimukhabhdvasiheau, 
}.6. Srtinukha-bhiva-sdhrau, 

No. 9, Us instead of 9 =yuvan, is perhaps ἃ mis- 
take of the copyist of the Arabic text. 3 

No. 15, WAY, visha (in Kerp’s edition vrisha), is not a 
mistake, but a different reading. The word in brackets 
(Viishabha) is to be cancelled. ΕΝ | 


No. 18, (οὖ, mu, cannot be combined with pirthiva, 


It corresponds to natu. Cf. Kern's various readings to 
chap. viii. 35. 
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No. 30, κ΄. The name of the thirtieth year is dur- 
mukha. Perhaps the reading Pe, has risen from a 


wrong division of these words (viii. 38)— 
manmatho ’sya paratases ditrnukhah, 

«0 as to represent the elements -ca dur-, 

No. 34, “τὸν (Sarr), seems to be a faistake for Sarvare 
or sarvarin. 

No. 40, pardvasu #3 the reading of some manuscripts 
for parabhiva. Cf. Kern, various readings to vill. 41. 

No. 48. This year,is called dnanda by Kérn, but the 
reading of Alberuni, mkrama, occurs also,in Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Cf. various readings to vill. 45. 

No. 56. The 4). of the text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubhi (viii. 50). 

No. 57. wiydra or αὐ γε)", the reading of certain manu- 
scripts instead of udydri (viii. 50). 


No. 58 and 6o. The words SUS (instead of SUS,) and 


au 
"5 =raktiksha and kshuya, seem to be examples of a 


phonetic change between sf and 7". 
The same list of names is given in Stiryu-SiddhdMta, 1. 
55, note. 


P. 130.—-With thas chapter on the four parts of the life 
of a®Brahman ¢/. Vishyu-Purdua, book LI. chap. ix. 


‘P. 131.—-The tomplete verse »f Bashshir is this— 
“The earth is dark*but the fire is bright, 
And the fire is worshipped, since there is fire.” 
This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of, war from Tukbiristin “on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was born in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
Khalif Almahdi.. As he stood under the accusation of 
‘being a heretic (Zoroastrian or Manichwan), or, according 
to anothey version, because he had cam posed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding his great 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, A.H. 
[67 -Ξ Α. ‘D. 784. LA Ibn Khallikan, Vita, No. 112. 


P. 134, 1. 1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
has already once heen mentioned in connection with the 
islands Lanka and Vadavamukha, vide i. 307, 308. 
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Pp. 134, 135.—With this description of Aryfvarta of. 
Manu, ii. ff scqg.; Visishtha, i. 12; ands eetpe Grae : 
I, 9-12 (“Sacred Jaws of the Aryas,” translated by G 
Buhler, Oxford, 1879-82). 


P. 135.—On the vegetables which must notf be eaten, 
ef, Manu, v. 5, 4nd Vasishtha, xiv. 33. Wdlé seems to be 
= Sanskrit uidlekd. 


P. 136.—The contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to Vishyu-Purdya, book 111. chap. viii. 


Pe3 7. —The story of King Rima, the Brahmin and the 
Cuuddla, taken from the ‘Ramayan, vide in Wilkins’ 
“Hindu Mythology ” (Calcutta, 1882), p. 319. 


Pp. 137, 138.—The two qnotations of Alberuni from: 
the Bhayavcudygitd can hardly be compared with any pas- 
sage in the book in its present form. C/. note toi. 29. 


P. 139.—On the asramedhu or horse-sacrifice, cf. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” 1. 55, 56. 


Pp. 140, 141.—This legend, as given on the ‘authority of 
the Vishyu-Dharma, is not known to_me from a Sanskrit 
source. | 


P. 142.—As the original of this quotation from the 
Purdues is not known to me, the pronunciation of some of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 


P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagiratha, and the 
(Ganges, is related by H. H. Wilson, ‘“ Works,” vol. ii. p. 
168. Cf. also Wilkins’ “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Hdmdyedta., 


P. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Varihamihira’s Siwrirhetd. 


Pp. 145, 146.—The words here attributed to Gaunaka 
are probably taken from the Vishnu-Dharma. C7. note 


to 1. 54. 
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1 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is.-part of 
the legend of Siva’s fight with the Agura Jalaudhara. C7. 
Kennedy's ‘‘ Researches,” p. 456. 


Pr: 149.—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law-book, 
as in those of Manu, Apastamba, Gautarfia, and others. 
Alberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
*from any of these b@ks, but rather from his own experi- 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
himself had observed during his stay in India. 


P. 153.—Allajjij was governor of Babylonia during 
twenty years under the Omayyade Kalif ‘Abdulmalik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalid (704-714). | 


P. 153. That a Bréhmin, and a Canddla are equal to 
him.—Cf. the saying of Vyiisa, the son of Parigara, here 
vol. 1. p. 44. 


P. 155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, «/- 
Manu, iii. 5. 


P. 156.—On garbidhina, stunnitonnayanem, &e, cf. the 
| Dharmasdstra of Gagtama, viii. 14; also the Grihyustiras 
ΠῚ . 
of Agvalayana, i. 13, 14. 


P. 157. Thus, when KqQbul was conquered, &e.—The sen- 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author’s words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 
“(whidh prowes that he abhorred the gating of cows’ meat 
and’ sodomy? but that) he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail inthe history of Kfbul here alluded to 15 
not known’from other sources, c.g. αι, During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Mfbul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During: certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute, but 
Kabul always refined ander the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmia) kings of the Pala dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Kalif’s empire under the Abbaside Ma’miin; it 
had to receive a Muslim governor, but retained at his side 
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the Hindu Shih. The same double rule existed in 
Khwirizm.*. ὺ 4 

About A.D. 950c975 the city of Ki ‘bul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the ‘Hindus 
(and by Jews). KiAbul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Konigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollernss 
Kiven when they ceased to reside in Kabul, they had to be 
crowned there. 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by\ Alberuni, I under- 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
Pila king. ‘Our author applies a title of the Sasanian 
empire to the official of a Hindu empire. 

In what year the negotiation referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’min, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the pubiic opinion among Mus- 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as oe 
Khurdidhbih expresses it (Iilliot, “ History of India,” 
13), whilst, according to.Alberuni, they considered it = 
deed as unlawful, but were lax in punishing it. 


P. 157.—The Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula, who held 
Persfa under his sway, died A.H. 372=a.D. 982. Not long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of Mahmiid of Ghazna. 


P. 158.—’Iyis Ibn Mu dwiya was judge 1 in Basra unaer 
the Omayya Khalif Omat Ibn ‘Abdalaziz, and died there, ’ 
A.H. 122=A.D. 740. 


P. 159.—With the author’s description of the ordeals, 
cf. Manu, vill. 114 seg., and a translation of tlte chapter on 
ordeals from the Viyivahava Maytkha by G. Bihler, in 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, vol. 
XXXV. pp. 14 sey.; Stenzler, Die L julischen Gottesurtheile, in 
Zeitschrift. der Dautschen Mor genldindischen Geselischaft, 1x. 
p. 661. The last-mentioned πα of ordeal (p. 160) ig also 
described in Elliot's “ History of India,” i, 329 (the.Sindian 
ordeal of fire). 


: 
P. 164. According to a passage in the book Manu.—Cf. 
Manu, tx. 118. 
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P. 166.—For the first quotation from Pheedo,- 810, cf. 
note toi. p.65. She second quotation “can iardty be iden- 
tified with any passage in Phado, Perhaps it is derived 
from a cegmmentary on the following words, 810 :-— 


εὐλλὰ διεελημμενὴν γε, Oram ὑπὸ τοῦ σωματοειδοῦς, ὃ αὐτῇ ἡ 


ὁμιλία τε καὶ συνουσία τοῦ σώματος διὰ τὸ Bet ξυνεῖναι καὶ διὰ 
τὴν πολλὴν μελέτην ἐνεποίησε ξύμφυτον. 


ἂν 

ry r ὃ eo 5 

P. 167.—The quotation from Phaiy is found 11 50-- 
116A :— 

’ ¢ ¥ ᾿ x 
Θάπτωμεν δέ σε τίνα τρόπον 3 ὅπως ἄν, ἔφη, BotAmyy Ve, ἐάνπερ 
a ΄ἥ“ 

γε λάβητέ με καὶ μὴ ἐκφύγω ὑμᾶς, κιτ.λ. 

ϑ 7 > Q ? " Ν 9 , 3 , “ 

ἐγγυήσασθε οὖν pe πρὸς Kpitova, ἔφη, τὴν ἐναντίαν ἐγγύην 4 
a Cw ~ a ~ 
ἣν οὗτος πρὸς δικαστὰς ἠγγυᾶτο, οὗτος μὲν yap ἢ μὴν ταραμενεῖν. 
a ~ de > ΝΥ “ >. > , 3 ᾿" 3 ’ 3 “ 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ἦ μὴν μὴ παραμενξἕν ἐγγνήσασθε, ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνω, ἀλλὰ 
9 6 r ~ ~ 2 
οἰχήσεσθαι ἀπιόντα, ἵνα Κρίτων ρᾷον φέρῃ, καὶ μὴ ὁρῶν pov 
τὸ σῶμα ἢ καιόμενον ἢ κατορυττόμενον ἀγανακτῇ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ ὡς 
δεινὰ πά δὲ λέγῃ ἐν τῇ Tady, ὡς 1) θεται Σωκρά 

ul PAT XOUTOs μη ἐ λέγῃ ἐν τῇ ταφῃ, ὡς ἡ προτίθεται Σωκράτη 
ἢ ἐκφέρει ἢ κατορύττει, κιτ.λ. 

ἀλλὰ θαρρεῖν τε Χρὴ καὶ φάναι ποῦμον σῶμα Pe Teng 
θάπτειν οὕτως, Sus ἄν σοι pidov,y Kat μάλιστα yyy νόμιμον 
εἶναι. 


P. 768. Galenus, &e.—I do not know the Greek original 
δὲ this quotation. * (7. note to i. B. 35. 


P. 169.—The words of Viisudeva are a quotation from 
Phagaval-Citg, viii. 24. 


P. 171. Johannes Gramiunaticus.—vy. uote to 1. 36. 


Pp, 171. —the two quotations from Pharo are found in 
620 :— ; 


ἴσωξ τοῖνον ταύτῃ οὐκ ἄλογον. pa mpeorepay αὑτὸν ἀποκτιννύναι 
δεῖν, πρὶν ἀνάγκην teva θεὸς ὀπιπέμψῃ, ὥσπερ καὶ τὴν νῦν ἡμῖν 
παροῦσαν. — 


And 628 :--- 


eo» a3 εν \ > Pa εὖ ΜΝ 3 
. Σ ἐσμεν οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ οὐ δεῖ δὴ εαυτὸν ἐκ 
ὡς ἐν τινι φρουρᾷ ἐσμ ἄνθρ ἢ ear 
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ταύτην λύειν οὐδ᾽ EOP Opa EN κιτιλ. τὸ θεοὺς εἶναι ἡβοῦ 
τοὺς ἐπιμέλ. ουμένους καὶ ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἀνθρώπσυς ὃ ἕν τῶν κτημάτων 


τοῖς “θεοῖς εἶναι. 


IP. 174.—For ‘the Vishnu-Purvdiuda, vide note to i. 54. 
The reading Duge is not certain, as the Arabic text his 
ony w fae. 

The names Diliya, Dushyanta, end Yuydli have been 
verified by means of the index to* +P ishnuePuyd hut. 


P2075, last line.—On the festival of the birth of VAsu- 
deva-Krisisaa (Krishuajanmdshtam?), of. Weber, “Indian 
Antiquary,’ ’ 1874, p. 213 1877, p. 161; Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgentandischen Gescllsehérf vi. Ῥ. 92. 


1. 176,1. 11.—The Arabic manuscript has 21, 1... dtaj. 
For the word «ttitaja, cf. H. H. Wilson, “Essays and 
Lectures,” ii. 232. 


P. 176,1. 19. Devusint.—The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation from the root svap=to sleep. In 
Pratsrit slcep = stvino (Sanskrit srapna). Vide Vararuci,i. 3. 


P. 177, 1. 20.—Deotthini, also called deotthan and 
ditthwan. Uf. H. H. Wilson, ‘“@Hossary οὐ Technical 
Terms,” pp. 133, 134, 143, and “ Memoirs on the History, 


“ Folklore, and Distribnt) Mia of the Raees of the North§ 


Western Provinces of India,” δ H. Elliot, edited by J. 


Beames, 1. 245. 


P. 177.—The here-mentioned biishina-patca-rdtri seems 
to be identical with the bhishanva-paiic akam “mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” 11, 203. 


DP. 177.—The name (aur-i-r, 3,8, occurs ‘also ii. 1 70, 
and is apparently a vernacular form for quuré-tritiyd. Cf. 
Wilson, /. ἡ. p. 185. 


Pp; 178. —With this calendar of fe8tivals are to be com- 
pared the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The -Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 


ΡΟ 151 seg., and Garcin de ‘assy, Notice sur les fétes popu- 
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latres des Hindous, Paris, 1834. This chapter, as well as 
the preceding ona, would perhaps recefve p uchMght from 
the Jyottrvidhdbharanam, chap. xxi. Cf,Weber, “ Joyrnal 
of. the German Oriental Society,” vol. xxii. p. 719, and 
XXIV. Ὁ. 399. x 

° This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abji- 
Said Gardezi (manuscript of the Bodleian Library ,in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). C7. note to 11. 6. 


P. 178. Aydas.—The Arabic has only p55), which 


might be something like ajyu-divusa. 
Muttar.—This pronunciation is given by the munuscript. 
The name, not to be eonfounded with the Arabic name 
Mattd (Mattheeus), is perhaps identical with the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, ‘ History of 
India,” i. 145-153. ° 
° Hindolt-caitra.—Cf. Dola-ydtrad or Iolt of Wilson, 
p. 223. 
Bahand.— Vide Wilson, /. ¢., and rvasanfa, here 11. 179. 


ΤᾺ 179. Gaur-t-7.— Cf. note to 1. 177. 
P. 180. Gdihat (Ὁ), &e.—In the Arabic text the word ἰν 


must bé added before ,xk:. 


In the following &ye there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled up by the help of the Persian 
translation of Gardézi which runs thus :— 


» - 
ἰοῦ jay on! yas) &S Sa “ὦ 33) crs (ΕἸ6) we! cng IS 
LAD eleb ἡ». In another place Gardézi writes wg 


® 
P.181.—On Jivasarman, cf. note to 1. 164. 


Ῥ, 182. Kéré (?).—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 
the Arabié eopyist for (cuss, Kandlé (Gandi Ribat-alwméy). 
C7. note to*i. 317, and Elliot, “ History of India,” 11. 112, 
150; iv. 138; Bathaki, ede Morley, p. 274. It is the 


place where King Mas (id was murdered. 


P. 182. Ditbals = dtpavati (row of lamps).—C/. Wil- 
son, ‘Glossary of Technical Terms,” p. 114. Gardez has 


ἐῶ" 29), εἰζυα ἰῇ. 
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P. 183. Sdydrtam = sékdshtamt.—Cf. Wilson “ Essays,” 
‘di. 208. ὁ ° 


Pp. 18 3.—Cdmdhu seems to be = caturdas.. mdgha, 
madnsurtagu=midnusishtaka, pardrtaku=pdrdshtaka, and 
mahdtun = ἀφ, Cf. Wilson, “ Essays,” 1]. 18%, 
184, 181. 


P. 183.—The festival dholu seenk: to be identical with 
holi, holikd ov dol-jdtvd. (ΟἿ. Wilson, p. 147,210. Instead 


of dhola thé Persian translation of @ardézi has as ) 61. 
τ: “δι ἀκα : : 
P. 184. Simerdtit.—C7. Wilson, p. 210. 


P. 184.—Pryattanu is perhaps = pilpdshtamt. ΟἿ. 
pipdashtuka. 


P. 186.—On the 15th Miagha, as the beginning of 
kaliyuga, cf. Wilson, ‘ Essays and Lectures,’ ii. p. 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken bis information regarding 
the yuyddyd or beginning of a yuga from Vishnu-Purdna, 
Il. chap. xiv. p. 168. 


P. 187, 1. 5.—The number of lunar days, 1 603,000,010 
(sie MS.), must, according to Dr. Gehram, be altered to 
1,603,000,080. . 


P. 188. Vashurea—Onhe use of this term in astronomy, 
ef, Sdrya-Siddhdnta, ui, 6, note. 


DP. 188.—On Suigrye (2), of. note to 1. 336: 


P. 189, 1. 17, after the table.—The solar year is 365 days. 
15! 30% 22! 30!', not 365 days 30! 22ii zoiii οἷν, Accord- 
ingly the last line must run thus: “ (ἔνε. 1 day ‘115i 30% 221 
30'" are equal ta 492%)” (Schram). 


DP. 190, 1. 7.—The bhdgahdra is not 572, as the mannu- 
script has, but 576, and the fraction 3:35 (Schram). 


P. 190.—Auliatia (ἢ). The name is written τ J 
usylgw. A more literal rendering is this : ‘“ And that which 
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A. the son of S. has dictated of the same (subject), is based 
on the theory of Pulisa.” This author see ns t&’have been’ 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as 8155 Samaya (ii. 188). 


P. 190. Vardhamihir I note t3 i. 54. 
The terra shadasttimalcha is explained in Sdaya-Sid- 
dhdnta, xiv. 6, note. 


P, 191.—On the Pérvan, cf. chap. Ix. 


P. 192. Sathhitd.—he author quotes here the Brihat- 
Sarrhatd, chap, xxx. 24-26. 


P. 192.—On the book Sridhava, cf. note to 1.157 and 
li. 120. Is the word =sar vad hare: ? 


° P. 194.—With the theory of the karanas, cf. Strya- 
Siddhduta, τι. 67—69. 


P. 195.—For an explanation of the term bhukle, c/. 
Stirya-Siddhdnta, 1. 27, note. 


he names of the common aranas are found 
in Siti ya-Siddhanta, li. 69, note. 

¢ The other, names arp Indian numerals af ἃ vernacular 
stam pe The ‘corresponding Sindhi forms are barkhat (Ὁ), bid, 
‘vad, .cothé, panjo, ghahé, sate, atho, nad, daho, yarho, hdrho, 
érho, codho. Cf. Trumpp a “Sindht Grammar,” pp. 158, 174. 
The form pancdht (=the 1 15th) has, as far as I can see, no 
analogy in the vernacular dialects. 


PS 199.—S@iikrant7 means the sun’s entrance into a sign 
of the zodiac. Cf. Strya-Siddh dada, Xiv. 10, note. 


P. 200. Allein, —The way in which this scholar has 
transformed the Hindu theory of the Aa*®nas is instruc- 
tive,-as showing how Indian S&ubjects were handled by the 
Arabs before Alberuni, even by the most learned and 
enlightened among hem. *The first knowledge of these’ 
things wes probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation of the Brahma-Siddhdnta(Sindhind) and Khan- 
pakhddyaka (Arkand) of Brahmagupta. On Alkindi, ¢/, 
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G. Fliigel, Alkindi, genunnt der Philosoph der <Araber, 
‘Leipzig, 187 (in vol. i. of the Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgentandes).« ἣν 


P. 201.—The nriames of the υἱδλ δ, as taken from the 
Sridhava (of Mahideva?—cf. note to 11. 129), are nat 
known to me frorh a Sanskrit source. However, vadavd- 
mukha, yhora, and kdlardtri seem to be certain. The 


words δε and rah 45. might be plavakand juala, but ε s “ 


The other series of names of the vishtis, according to 
Alkindi, which by a mistake havee been omitted in the 
Arabic text! may be transliterated in this way :— 


(1.) Shilpt (séd/apadé 3). 

(2.) Jamadid (ydmyodadha 3). 

(3.) Ghora. 

(4.) Nastarinish. 

(5.) Darunt (dhdrint ἢ). 

(6.) Wayalt. 

(7.) Bahayiimani. 

(8.) Bikata (ryakta 7). 

Te 204. On the yoyus.—The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi. of the Siarya-Siddhdnta. 
Compare also in the same book it. 65, 66. ‘The technical 
term pd/a, which literally means fe (for itg astrological: 
meaning, (7. /. ὁ. xi. 5, note), has in Arabic been rerfdered 
by the word byte, ic. falding (page ", 14, 24), here ii. 207¢ 


| ΄ GO 
208,209. In the Arabic text on p. FP 44,7, read Ju instead 
of do, and to the word c+ ,dn, |. 16, it must,be added that 
the manuscript has ,..,\,aw. nd 


P, 205.—On the Aarayatilaka of Vijayanandin, cf. note 
to 1. 156. 


P. 207.—The bhuktyantara has been explained, ii. 19 5. 


P. 208.—Sydvaba/a (?) seems to,have been ἃ Hindu 
from Kashmir who had becomé a Muslim, and wanted, by 
means of an Artic book, to be informed on certgin chap- 
ters of Him/w astrology. The pronunciation Sydvabala is 
ont certain, The Arabic manuscript has siydwpal, 
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ΟΡ, 208.—On the Brahmin Bhattila, of note to.i. 157. 
The names of the yogas which he menticns ag@not known 
to me ‘from other sources. The names gondanta, , kdla- 
danda,, and vaidhrita are certain, and, barh is probably 
varshe.° 


P. 209. —-On Sripala, cf. note to 1. 164. ὁ 


P. 210.—With the, names of this table cf. ΠΕ 
dhinta, ii. 65, note (@lso p. 432). The <<: of the Arabic 


seems to be a mistake for eX, wishkambha ; Ko. 15, sais, 


a mistake for oS, ganda. 
Instead of dyushntant (name of the third yoga), the 
Arabic has ,S$\, (rdjakama ?); instead of ryttipdta it has 


elas (gatindta 3). 


P. 211.—The contents of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghujdtakam (ἐ.6. the smaller 
book of nativity) by Varahamihira, of which the chapters 
᾿ ii. have been translated by A. Weber (Jndische Studien, 

277 seq.), whilst the remainder has been translated by 
Η. Jacobi (De Astrologie Indie hori appellate oregina- 
bus. ‘Accedunt Laghajdtaki capita inedita Ui.—xii., Bonn, 
1872). Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
the paragraphs whiéh“we have in the Sanskrit text, and 
for cértain parts he seems to have drawn from some com- 
‘mentary. i 
The éxact meaning ofthe term seconds of the sturs (the 


same page, ll. 23, 24), γα) _sly, is not known to me. 


Rp. 21 3-21 5.—The table of planets 18 taken from chapters 
li. 111. iv. of the Laghiyjdtakaue. 
| For the reading of the terms natsargika, vimisra, and 
shaddya (pr. 21 57, 1 am indebted to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 
he number 25, 48, in the column with,the heading The 
scale of their magnitude, seems to be a mistake for 3, f: 


Pp. 217~219.—4L his table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghayjdtakam, chap. 1. 


Pp. 23 1, 222.—This table df the’ Howses has been taken — 
from Laghiydtakam, chap. i. 15. 
VOL. Ὁ. : ᾿ 2 Ὁ 
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Ῥ, 234.—The notes on comets and other meteorological 
subjects, with whiclt the anthor concludes his book, have 
been,taken from the Brihat-Sanhitd of Varihambhira. 


Pp. 237~238.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 10-28. 
The children of the fire are called hutdgasutdh in Sans- 


krit, in Arabic WL! o3,\, which I cannot explain. 


Pp. 241+244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. Xi. 29-51. “" 
The reading w Kay, instead of pudmaketu, seems to 


be a mistake of the copyist for H-ySed. 


P. 245. Book of the inedicine of rlephants.—On this and 
similar literature, τ}. A. Weker, Vor/esunyen tiber Indrsche 
Literaturgeschichtc, p. 289. 
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i= Aditya, 1. 215 

abda, ii. 118 

abdhi; i. 178 

Abhapftiri, 1. 200 

fibhAstala, i. 230 

Abhi, i. 303 

abhijit, i. 340, 341, 342; if. 66, 

* 85, 87, 127 - 

Abbira, i. 300, 301, 302 

abhra, i. 178 

Abika (4), 1. 299 

dcirya, i. 155 

Acid (Ὁ), di. 143 

Adarsa, i. 302 

adhaka, i. 162, 

adhas, i. 290 ᾿ 

adhimasa, ii. 20 seq., 
or partial, ii. 23 

*Adhishthana, i. 207; i. 19] Φ 

adhomvkha, i. ΟἿ 

Adi, i. 178 ; ii. 23 

ddi-purana, 1. 130 

Aditi, ii. 221 

Adittahaur, i. 206 

fiditya, i. 116, 179, 215, 

Adityaviara, 1. 213 

iditya-purina, if 1:0, 
229, 230, 282,424, 368 

idityaputra, i, 215 

adri, i. 178 

aga, 1. 178 

agastya, i. 132; ii. 66, 91, 92, 94 

Agastyamata,. 132 

Agdits (f), ii. 178 

fgneya, i. 290, 297, 301; il. 203 

Agneya, 1. B48 

Agni, i. 131, 178, 2429 342, 35% 
358, 394; ii. 121, 125 

Agniba (!)yei 394 

Agnidhra, i. 394 

agnihotrin, i. 102 


163, 164 


235 universal 


216, 291 
168, 217, 


a fo 


Agnijihva, i. 231 o, 
Agnimukha, 1. 231 
Agnitya, i. 302 
Agnivesa, i. 159 

agokiru, i. 220 
whan, i. 368 5 i, 26 
ahankara, i. ‘41 

ahargana, i. 355, 368; ii. 26, 27 

seq., 34, 46 seq., 48, GU, 116, 184 

ahari, ii. 179 
Ahirbudhnya, 1, 342 
fhoi, ii. 180 
ahoratra, 1 i. 359 
aindra, 1. 135 
Airdvata, ii, 245 
aisfina, i. 290, 297 ; it. 202 
aisinya, 1 δ 303 
Aja, 1. 842, 358 
Aja, ekapad, il, 122 
Ajodaha (Ayodhya), 
Akara, 1. 301 
ika‘a, i. 178 
akshara, i. 172 
akshauhini, 1. 
akshi, 1. 178 
Alika, i. 300 
Alisptir, iv 203 
Amarivati, 1. 271 
STE VAGIDUTA: 1, 271 
amavasya, 1 . 348 ; ii. 185, ‘197 
ambara, i. 178, 802 
ambaratala, i. 230 
Ambarisha, 1. 413 
Ambashtha, i. 301 
amrita, i, 54, 253, 262, 344; 11. 107 
athiaka, i. 140, 144 
armsaya, ii. 227 
arhsu, 1. 217, 230 
arhsumant, 1, Yl 7 
anala, ii. 123 

Anandapila, i. 135; ii. 13 


ἢν 66, 122 


1. 200 


179, 403, 407, 408 
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Ananta, ‘i. 237, 247, 298 
ι Ava, 1 205 “ 

An irtta, 1 300, 302 

Andhfa,1 299, 300, 80} 

Andhi cles $.,1 1723 

Andhii,1 173 

andi, 1 161, 162, 163 

ang’, 1 178, 301 

an,4ra, αι 128 


Anwzuis, 1. 131, 215, 291, 390, u. 


127 
anguli, 1. 1606 
Anlulydra, 1.153, 203, 1 6, 7 
αἰ, 1 407 "- 
Anila,1 342 
Anila, 1. 248 ." 
Annuddhi, 1 898 
Afijyana, 1 300 
anki, 1 174 
anta, 1.220 
Antaika, 1 342 
antara, 1 178 3 11 195 
Antardvip., 1 902 
Antinikshi, 1 398 
fAntuikshyi,u 235 
Antirvedi, 1 211 (notes). 
Antihili, 1 257 
antya, 2 175 
unty iyi, 1 101 
ἀπ, 337 
Anuhlida, 1 231 


ant Vtha, 1 218, 891, 393 ; 1. 85, 


86, 1-2, 176 
Anfia,1 253 
Anutipta, 1 262 
anuvatsiny, ἢ 125 
Anuvisvi, 1 303 
fpiddh ami, 1 133 
Apfiinmfirti, 1 394 
apana, 1. 339 
Apu i('),1 394 
Apuantr (4, 1. 300 
Apuantika, 1 $02 
Ayrs,1 342, 11 122 
Apistamb,, 1. 131 
apr uidbrishya, 1 372 
pau 18, 1. 247, 248 
Apstr, 1. 202 
Aipta purana kara, 1. 237 
Διὰ, 1. 215 
arinya, 1. 133 
Aiay ambashtha, 1. 802 
abuda, 1.176 
αὐ παῖ un, 1177 
ἀπ πᾶσαι, i 173 ° 
Aidin, 1 202 


airdr&, i 218; ii. 66, 84, 86, 121 

argha, τι. 95 

Arbant, i. 119, 121 

Arhata (9), u. 142 

A, 1 300 

Arjuna, i. 29, 52, 352, 408 ; ii. 138 

Arjuna ana, 1. 802 

arka, 1. 179, 215, 217", ii. 125 

farki, i 1. 215 

Arkutittha, 1. 200 

Avor, τ 205, 260 

arth, 2178 

Arthiy ashiva (2), i. 299 

Aruna, 1 259 

Aruni,t 2553 1 143, 238 

Arundhati, 1. 390 

Arum, a 394 

Arv wudbana (2), i. 808 

ary 4, 1. 1438 

Aryabhat, i. 156, 168, 225, 227, 244, 
246, 266, 267, 268, 275, 277, 280, 
370, 373, 376, 377, 386, τ 16, 17, 
18, 19, 33, 111, 190 

Ary tbh ta (of Kusumapmia), i i. 176, 
246, 316, 330, 335, 370 

Avyrka, 1. 254 

ΑἿΣ απ, i. 217, 242, 342; κἱ, 12], 
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diydshtvsita, 1 157, 386 

atyavuti,1 173, a 6 

asd, 1. 179 

asalr (2), 1 230 

Asin (ἢ), 1 858 

Asdvit, 1%209 

Ash iti Ὁ), 1. 215 

Ascitvari, 1. 387 ' 

dshidha, 1 211, 217, 218, 357, 358, 
403; 1. 96, 99, 100, °173, 176, 
179, 193 

ashta, 1.178 

ashtaka, n. 183 

ashti, i. 179 

Asi, 1. 202 

SS puny 1. 61 

asita, 1.215 3 11. 235 

Aslesha, 1. 218, 291, ay 84, 121 

Asmaka, 1, 800, 302 5 

Asphuyjit, 1. 215 

A4siamavisa, 1. 188 

agoka, τι. 180 

Astagin, i. 302 

qsthi, in 241 

asura, 1. 90, 247, 325, 331 

asvamedha, 1, 138 ; 3 1. Gy 189 

ASvavad ina, 1, 801 

A4vamukha, i. 262 
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Aévatara, i. 231, 247 

asvattha, i. 86 ; ii. 140, 141 

Aévatthiman, i. 133, 394, 898, 105, 
406 . 

fsvayuja, 1, 217, 218, 358, 403 ; ii. 
98, 1785 177, 179, 186, 193 

asvin, 1. 159, 178 ; ii. 122, 128 

asvint, i. 218°242, 869; ii. 84, 86, 
122, 128 

atala, i. 230 

-Atavya, i. 800 

A&tharvanaveda, i. 127, 129% 

atidhriti, i. 179 

atin, ii. 197 

Atinaiman, i. 394 

ativahika, 1. 63 

ftman, i, 351 

&tmapurusha, 1, 321 

Atreya, 1. 163, 300, 889 

Atri, 1. 131, 291, 301, 390, 394 

attataja, ii, 176 

atvh (8), 1, 348 

atyashti, i, 179 

Audumbara, i. 800 

Auliatta (ἢ), ii. 190 

Aurva, ii. 101 

Autata (%), i. 987 

auttami, 1. $87 

avama ii. 38, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 
54 

fivaneya, i. 215 

Avanti, i. 298, 301 

Avarta, ii. 244 

avasarpini, i. 371 

avasvasa, i. 339 

avyakta, i. 40 

ayana, i, 356, 366 ; if 118 

Ayapa (1), 1. 257 

dyurdaya, ii. 228 

ayuta, 1.175 

ayutan, 1.176, 177 

@ 


b= Budha, i. 2¢5 - 
Babrahan, i. 206 

Badara, i, 302 

. badhatau (1), i. 101, 102 
Baga, i, 208 5 

Baha, hr 2614 

bahand, ii. 178 
Bahimarvara, i. 261 ᾿ 
Bahréj (ve Bibroj), i. 205, 261 
Bahudfisa (ἢ), 1.259 ., «, 
bahudhf&nya, ii. 127 
bakshitadg), ii. 208 

bala, ii, 226, 230 
Balabandhu, i. 387 
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Balabhadra, i. 156, 157, 158, 225, 
227, 246, 288.2482), 241, 243,244, 
246, 278, 274, 27%, 279, “81, 282,° 
$17, 401, 403 ; it, 70, 75, b87 

Balabbid, it. 127 

Baladeva,; i.418 

Baladevapattana, i. 301 

balagra, i. 1.42 

Balahaka, ii, 10} 

balava, ii. 197, 199 

Bali, i. 117, 129, 231 387, 396; ii. 
8, 11, 145, 182 

Balirajya, ii. 182 

Ballavar, i. 205 

Balika (!), i. 257 

Baluvahin ἃ, 1. 207 

Bamahtr, i. 202 

Bamhanva (not Bahmanva), i. 21, 
173, 205, 316 

Banfrasi (Benares), i. 200 

Banavas, i. 202 

Bangla, 1. 158 

banij, ii, 197, 199 

Bafijula, 1. 257 

bara, i. 213 

Baraurila, i, 207 

Barbara, i. 261 302; ii. 129 

Bardari, 11. 8 

baradi (8), 1. 405 

barh, i. 359 

Barhamsil, i. 200 

Bari, i. 200, 201, 261 

barkhu, i. 359, 348 (?) ; ii. 197 

Baroda, i. 403 

Bardi, i. 208 ; ii, 105 

barsh, i. 259 

Barshavar (Peshavar), i, 211 

Barvaneat, i. 261 

Basarna (!), i. 300 

bava, ii. 197, 199 

Bavarij, i. 208 

Bazfna (5), i. 202, 205, 800 

Benares, i, 22, 156, 173; ii, 146, 
147 

Bhadatta (?), i. 156 

Bhadila (?), i, 157 

Bhadrakéra (!), 1. 299 

Bhadra, 1. 300, 301 

bhadrapada, δ 217, 218, 340, 358, 
403; it, 8, 98, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
193 

Bhadrasgva, i. 249 

Bhaga, i. 217, 358 ; ii. 121, 128 

bhagahfra, ii. 80, 189, 190 

Bhagavat, i. 255 

Bhagavata, i. 121, 131 


4oo" 


Bhagavati, 1.118, 120; ii. 177, 179, 


180 a. 
bha geya (ἢ), i. S49 
Bhagiratha, ii. 143, 144 
Bhiailsin, 1. 202 
bhaikshukf, i. 173 
Bhalla, i. 808 
Bhiinurajas (7), i. 156 
bhinw, i. 176, 215, 17 
Bhanuyasas (2), (of, Bhanurajas), i. 
157 
Bhanukacchra (?), i. 300 
bhara, i. 165 
bhara, i. 10. *: 
Bharadva, 1. 300 
Bharadvaja, i. 394, 398 
bharani, 1. 218; ii. 84, 122 
Bhhrata, i. 262, 294 


Bharata, i. 29, 117, 132, 134; ii. 1, 


147, 152 
Bhiratavarsha, i, 249, 
296, 297 
Bhirgava, i. 132, 215, 372, 398 
Bharma (7), ii. 120 
bharna (9), ii. 104 
Bharukaccha, i. 301 
Bhiatal, i. 211 
Bhati, 1. 205 
Bhiatiya, i. 1738 
Bhattify, 1 li, 208 
Bhatal, i. 260 
bhaumya, i. 215 
bhautya, i. 387 
bhava, ii. 127 
bhavaketu, ii. 243 
Bhavin (7), 1. 254 
Bhavishya, i. 131 
bhavishya-purana, i. 130 
Bhillamala, i. 153, 267 
Bhima, ii. 13 
Bhimapfla, ii. 19 
Bhimarathf, 1. 257 
Bhimasena, i. 403 
Bhishma, i. 133 
bhishmapaficaratri, ii. 177. 
Bhogaprastha, 1. 302 
Bhogavardhana, i, 300 
Bhoja, i. 300 ε 
Bhoteshar, i. 201, 206 
bhramara, ii. 92 
Bhrigu, 1. 77, 215, 291 
bhriguputra, i. 215 
bhriguloka, ii. 233 
Bhujaga, i. 342 «ς 
bhukti, 
205, 206, 207 


294, 295, 


i. 353; 11, 80, 83, 195, 200, 
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bhuktyantara, i ii. 195 

bhimi (1), i. 387 

Bhimihara, i i, 203 

bhipa, i. 179 

bhfiri, i. 175 

Bhirishena, i i, 387 

bhiirja, i. 171 

bhirloka, i. 45, 232, 283, 238 

bhita, 1. 90, 92, 93, 178 

Bhfitapura, 1. 303 

Bhuvanakosa, i. 1. 294 

bhuvarloka, i i. 45, 232, 238 

bibataé (?), 1. 215 

Bihat, i. 201 

Bihr6j, i“ 209 

bist (1), 1. 165, 166 

Bitra, i.,262 

Bitar, i, “259 

biya, ii. 197 

Biyaha, i. 259, 260 

Biyatta, i. 206, 259, 260 

Blv (8 plava), li. 202 

*Bodha, i. 299 

bodhana, i. 215 

Brahmadanda, li, 237 

brahmadi (!), ii. 116 

Brahmagupta, i. 147, 150, 1538, 154, 
156, 168, 223, 224, 241, 243, 267, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
312, 314, 335, 368, 369, 370, 372, 
373, 374, 376, 377, 886 ; ai. 4, 7, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 28, 31, 46, 
59, 71, 3, 74, 75, 76, 17, 78, 82, 
90, 1€0,%111, 112, 186, 189, 192 

brahméhoratra, 1. 33). 


brahmaloka, i. 233 Ὧν 

brahman, i. οὗ, 54, 72, 77, 89, 92, 
OF 100, 116, 118, 125,.129 ;. his 
sons, i. 131, 134, 1538, 155, "1B7, 


159, 176, 241, 256, 266, 321, 322, 
seq.. 831, 332, 342, 350, 362, 360, 
261, 363, 369, 380, 386 ; ii, 23 
life of, ii. 28, 63, 99, 115, 116, 
118, 120, 146, 147, 199, 237 
Brahman, era of, ii. 1 
brihmana, 100¢102, 104— 121 
brahmana (3), ii. 159 
brahmanda, i. 131, 99} acq., 237%. 
rahm4nda- -purana, i. 130 
3rahmAni, i. 119 
Brahmapura, i. 303 
brahma-pufafia, i. 130 
Brahmaputra, i, 387 
brahmarshi, i. 93, 247 
Brahmarfpe, i. 256 
Brahmasfvarni, i. 387 


INDEX. 


brahmasiddhanta, i.138, 153; table 
of contents, i. 154, 223, 224, 267, 
276, 582 ; 11. 110, 112 

Brahmavaivarta, i. 131 

Brahmin, ii. 95, 96, 98, 100, 109, 
110, 11%, 180 seg., 149, 151, 153, 

‘i 179, 180, 181, 183, 185, 191 

Brahmottara® i. "962 

Brihaspati, i. 132, 398 

brihaspativara, i, 213 

roudha, i. 215 

budhavara, 1. 213 

Buddha, i. 40, 119, 121, 158, 243; 
ii, 169 

Buddhodana, i. 40, 380 

Budhnya, i. 387 

burl (7), i. 204 


=candra, i, 215 
Cabrahasta (7), in. 120 
eadur ('), ii. 127 
,caitra, i. 212, 217, 218, 358, 369, 
394, 403 : : 11. 8, 10, 39, 48, 123, » 
173, 176; festivals, 11. 178, 186, 
187, 193 
caitra-cashati (Ὁ), ii, 179 
Caitraka (?), i. 387 
cakhaka, 1. 334 
cakra, 1. 714, 117, 118, 341; 11. 101, 
107 
cakrasvAmin, i, 117 3 11. 103 
Cakshabhadia (?), ii, 120 
Cakshu, 1. 261 
cakshukha, i. 387 
Caksleus, i. 201 
cAkshusha, i. 387 
calaketu, 11. 241 
Calitu (?), 1, 137 
c&amaha, 11. 183, 184 
camara, i. 140 
Camu, i, 120 
camf, 1. 407 © 
cana (2), i, 16% 
Catetk ly i. v02 
candala, i. 101, 
137, 188, 153 
Candan4, 1. 909 
ndar&ha, ¢. 260 
candra, i, 178, 215, 216 ; 11. 21, = 
cfrtdra, 1, 135, 215 
Candrabh4g4, i. oe 
Candrabija (3), :, 6 , 
Candra&ha, i 206, 259 
candrfibaigana, ii, 27 
candramA&na, i. 353, 354 
candraparvata, li. 143 ° 


239, 344, 381; ii. 
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Candrapura, i. 300 

candrayaaa, 11.178 

cintima (2), i. 344 © 

Caraka, 1. κ09, 162, 382 

Carmadviy, 1. 301 

Carmakhindila, i. 300 

Carmanvati, i. 257, 259; 11. 134 

Carmaranga, 1 302 

Carshayah ('), i. 394 

cashaka, i. 334 seg., 337 3 ii. 52, 58, 
189 

caturyuga, i. 325, 354, 369, 368 seq., 
372 scq., 886, 398 ; 11. 1, 2, 17, 18, 
28, 57 sey., 186, 189 

catushpada, 11. 197, 198, 200 

Caulya, i. 299 

caudahi, 11. 197 

caut, hh. 197 

cesht&bala, ii. 225 

chandas, i 1. 136 

chidra, i. 178 

cikitsé, i. 355 

Cina, 1. 261, 303; 11. 239 

Cipitandsiha, i. 302 

Ciranivasana, 1. 303 

citr&, i, 218, 342; 11 85, 121, 127 

citrabhanu, 11. 127 

Citrakfdta, 1. 301 

CitrAngada, 1. 120 

Citrapala, 1. 257 

Citrakata, 1. 257 

Citraséld, 1. 255 

Citrasena, i. 387 

C-n-d-sara (ἢ), 1. 143 

Cola, i. 501 ; 11. 289 

Colika (?), 1. 301 

Cyrwvana, 1. 231 


DADHY, i. 178, 235 

dadhimanda, 1. 230 

dadhisayara, 1. 156, 235 

DahbAla, 9. 202 

dahana, 1. 178 

dibariya (ἢ), 1. 344 

dahin, 1. 197 

Dahméla, i. 205 

Daibal, i. 208 

Daihak, i. 189 

daitya, i. 919 231, 237, 247, 248, 
267, 272, 279, 280, 364 3 1. 140 

daityantara, 1. 266 

Daksha, i. 54, 131, 291, 387 

dakshakula, 1. 357, 

dakehaputra, i, 387 

dakshina, i. 290 

Dakshinftya, i. 300 
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dakshindyana, i. 356, 357 Devika, i. 259 

Déamara, f. 303 Dhéaman, i. 394 

damariya (?), i7 344 Dhanaiijaya, if 231, 398 _ 
Damin, i. 254 dhanishtha, 1. 218, 291 ; ii, 85 
Damodfra, i. 403 dhanishtha, ii. 122, 124 
dainadharma, i. 133 dhanu, i. 166, 220 


Danak, i. 203 ; Dhanushman (!), i. 302 
dinava, i. 91, 231, 237, 248, 256, | Dhanya, i. 254 


272, 330, 881. ς Dhar, i. 202, 203 
danavagnru, i. 215 Dhara, i. 191 
Danda, i. 303 ; ii. 97 dharani, ἃ. 178 
Dandahamiar (?), it. 176 dharma, le 40, 132, 242, 291 
Dandaka, i. 300 Dharmaranya, i. 300 
Dandakivana, i, 301 dharmasdfvarni, i. 387 
dantin, i. 178 ΄ Dhitri, i1.,217, 238, 342 ; ii. 127 
Dantura, i. 801 | dhi, i. 178 
Darada, i. 261 " Dhivara, i. 262 
Daraur, i. 200 dhola, ii£ 183 
darbha, ii. 130, 131 Dhkrishna, i. 387 
Dardura, i. 301 Dhritaketu, i. 387 
Darva, i. 303 DhritarAshtra, 1. 108, 403 
Darvad, i. 209 dhriti, # 179 
dasagitika, i. 157, 386 Mhritimat, i. 394 
dasalaksha, i. 176 dhruva, i. 239, 241 
dasam, 1, 175 dhruvagriba (¢), ii. 180 
Daisameya, i. 303 Dhalika (?), i. 261 
Darva, i. 800 dhruvaketu (?), ii. 242 
Dasapura, i. BOL . dhura (7), 1.21] “Ὁ 
DasSaratha, i. 117, 306, 372 dhurfshadha, 11. 21 
Dasfrna, i. 301 Dhutapapa, i. 259 
Dasirn@, i. 257 dhyanagrahidhydya, i. 155 | 
dasasahasra, 1. 176 dibali, ii. 182 
Dasera (!), i. 302 dikshita, 1. 102 
Daseruka (!), i. 300 Dilipa, 3. 74 
dasra, i. 118, 342 dimasu, i. 359 
dasta, i. 166 Dipapaé, i. 262 
Datta, i. 394 Diptimat, i. 394% 
deotthinf, ti. 177 Dirggagriva, i. 302 
desgintara, i. 312, 314, 315 Dirghakesa, i. 302 


deva, 1. 90, 91, 92, 95, 159, 176, | Dirghamukha, i. 302 
247, 248, 252, 256, 266, 272, 330, |- Dirvarit (Dravidi), i. 173 
331; ii. 63, 66, 06, 99, 189, 140, | Dirvaridega, i. 173 | 


141, 177, 279, 280, 357 dis, i. 178, 179 
devagriha, ii. 178 Divakanbar, i. 210 
devaka, i. 380, 352, 369, 372 Divakara, i. 158, 215, 217 
Devakirti, i. 158 Diva-kfidha, i. 210 
Devala, 1. 132; ii. 235 divasa, i. 359 
devaloka, ii. 233 Divarsa (!), i. 301 
devamantrin, i. 215 Divaspati, i. 387 
Deviniga, i. 387 divya, i. 42, 374; ii. 235 
devapita, i. 215 divyfhorftra, i. 329 
devapurohita, i. 215 Divyatattva,& 157 ΄ 
devasini, ii. 176 div Savacsha: 1. 359, 368; ii. 2 
Devasgreshta, i. 387 Diyimau, i. 205 
Devata (?), i. 387 Dkish (?), ii. 140 


devejya, i. 215 domba, i. 101, 102 
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Dramida, i. 302 

drankshana, }. 161 

Dravidadesa, i. 173 

Dravina? ii. 101 

-drekk&ng, ii.. 229, 233 

drigbala, 11, 225 

» Drib&la (?),1. 800 

Drishadvati, i, 259 

drishtibala, ii. 225 

Drona, i. 188, 162, 163, 164, 254, 
8394, 398, 405, 406; ii. 101 

Drfita, i. 259 

Didahi, i. 202 

Digum, i. 201 

Daigumpar, i. 200 

dundubhi, ii. 128 

Dunpdr, i. 206, 211, 317 

Durga, i. 300 

Durga, i. 257 

Durgavivritti, i. 135 

Durlabha, ii. 9, 10, 54 

durmati, ii. 128 

durtama, (?), 1. 371 

DurvAsas, 1. 404 

Duryodhana, i, 133 

Dushyanta, ii. 174 

duvfhi, ii. 197 

duvé, ii. 174 

Dvaipfyana, 1. 398 

dvapara, i, 372, 397, 398 

dv&pat-yuga, .. 126, 373 ; descrip- 
tion, i. 380; 11. 5; its beginning, 
ii. 186 

Dvifr, i. 207 « 

dvij&vara, i. 216 

d¥ipa, 1. 168, 288, 234, 235, 236, 
243, 251 seq., 265, 295, 301,388 ; 
ii, 144. Ἂ 

Avisvabhfva, ii. 220 

Dyuti, 1. 394 

Dyutimut, i, 394 


Exaoarana, is 808 
ekam, 1. 175 
ekanakta, ii. 172 
Ekapada, é. B01 
Ekavilocana, i. 302 
Wiipatra, i# 120 


GA, i. 140 

gabhastdla, 1, 230 
Gabhastimat, i, 230, 296 
Gabhira, i. 387 : 
gadé, i. 199 

gagana, i, 178 

gAihat (?), ii. 180 
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Gaisién (1), 1. 137 

gaja, i178, 200 @ | 

Gajakarng, i. 231 

Gdlava, 1. 894 

gana, 1. 40¢ 

gana (?), ii. 181 

Ganaka, ii, 238 

Ganapati δ), ii, 121 

Ganardjya, i. 301 

ganda, 1, 203 

Candaki, i. 259 

gandanta, 1), 208 

gaudha, i. 42 ᾿ 

GandhamAf&dana, 1. 248, 249 

Gandhfira, i, 21, 249, 261, 300, 303 

gandharva, ͵. 89,01, 238, 247, 262, 308 

ganudharva, i. 296 

Gandharvi, ἢ. 142 

Ganga, i. 200 seq., 203, 253, 254, 
959, 261; ii. 144 

Gangidvara, 1. 199 

Gangisigara, i. 261 

Gangdsayara, 1. 201 

QGangeya, i. 202 

gara, il, 197, 199 

Garbha, 1. 236 

garbhadhana,-ii. 156 

Garga, i. 157, 342, 382, 390, 391 ; 
ii, 96, 110, 235 

garuda, i. 114, 180 131, 198, 194, 
231, 253, 344 

Ganda, the anchorite, 1, 132 

Gaudaka, 1. 301 

gaura, i. 161 

Gaura (7), ii, 148 

Gauragriva, 1, 300 

(uri (Gaudi), 1. 173 ᾿ 

Gaurt, i. 119; ii. 121,179, 182, 183 

Gaur-t-r (gauri-tritiyé), 11, 177, 179 

Gautama, 1. 181, 394, 398 

giyatri, 1.-147 

ghana, P. 140, 144, 146 

ghatt, i. 334 seq., 337, 838, 349, 362, 
366 ; ii. 48, 52, 56, 189, 190, 190, 
200 

ghatika, i, 279, 282, 286 

Ghora, 11. 202 

Ghorwand, ie 259 

Ghosha, i. 300, 303 

ghritamanda, i. 235 

Ghizak, 1. 259 

Girl, i. 302 

»Girnagara, 1. 301 

gita, quoted i. 29, 30, 40, 52-54, 
70-72, 73-74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
86, 90, 1038-104, 122 
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Gnidhra (!Y, i. 894 

ge, i. 178 . 

Godfvar, 1. 203 

Godavard. i, 257 

gokarna, i. 167 

Gomati, i. 259 

gomeda, ij, 285 

gomedadvipa, i. 235, 255 ¢ 

Gomukha, i. 231 

Gonarda, 1. 801 

Ciovinda, i. 299, 403 

graha, i. 140 

graha, i, 204 , 

grishma, i. 857 " 

Guda, i. 800 

gidhimana (9), is 158 

gahaniya, i. 344 

gulma, i, 407 

gunak4ra, ii. 80, 189, 190 

συ διά (9), ii, 181 

Gupta, ii, 5, 7, 49 

Guptak4la, ii. 7, 9, 49 

guru, i, 138, 140, 145, 146, 215, 
842 : 1]. 121 

Guruha, i. 802 

guvana-biatrij, ii, 182 

Guzar&t, i. 202 

Gvalior, i. 202 


Api (ἃ, i. 101, 102 
Hahu (!), i, 257 
Haihaya, 1. 802 
Hamsaumarga, i. 262 
Harhsapura, i, 298 
Harahaura, i, 298 
Haramakét, i, 207 
harbali (?),: ii. 180 

Hari, i. 254, 342, 362, 398 
Ilaribhatta (2), i, 141 
Haripurusha, 1, 252 
Harita, i, 131 
harivarhéa-parvan, i. 133 
Harivarshai, 249 
Harsha, ii..5, 7 © 
Haryatman, i, 398 
hasta, i. 218; ii: 85, 121 
hastin, i, 140, 141, 146 
hattha, i. 166 

hauhava (?), i. 408 
Havishmat, i, 394 
Havya, i, 394 
Hayagriva, i, 231 

helf, i, 215 

Hemagiri, i. 802 
hemalamba, ii. 128 
hemakita, 1. 247, 249 
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Hemakfitya, i. 301 

hemanta, i. 357¢ 

Hematila, i, 302 

hemna, i. 215 

Himagiri, i. 249 

himagu, i, 215 

himamaytikha, i. 215 

himarasmi, i. 215 

Himavan, i. 802 

Himavant, i, 119, 246, 247, 248, 
258, 201, 294, 295, 308 ; 1, 179 

Hindhu, ii#129 

hindoli-caitra, ii. 178 

Hiranmaya, i. 249 

Hiranyakasipu, i. 364 

Hirany&ksha, i. 23] ; ij, 140 

Hiranyargman, i. 394 

homa, i. 128 ; ii, 96, 133 

hor, i, 343 5 their names, 344 

hor4-paiica-hotriya (2), i, 158 

horAdipati, i, 348 

Hr&dini, i. 261, 262 

Hrishikega, i, 403 

Hudvuda (2), i. 800 

H ghaka (1), i. 300 

Hina, i, 800, 302 

HutAsga, ii, 127 

hutfgana, i. 178 


IDAVATSARA, ii, 125 


ikshu, 1. 235 

Tkshula, i. 257 

ikshurasoda, i. 235 

ikhtinu 8), ¥. 178 

Ikshvaku, i. 887 

118 (?), i. 230 

Ilfvrita, i. 248 

Indr® i. 89, 92, 98, 113, 119, 169, 
217, 231, 252, 271, 292, 342, 357 
361, 886, 387, 398, 396, 398; ii. 
101, 102, 116, 127, 128, 145, 246 

Indradvipa, i, 262 

Indradyumna, 1. 262° 

Indradyumnasaras, i, 262 

Indr&gni, i, 342, 858 ; 11. 121 

Indramaru, i. 248] 

Indrani, i. 120 

Indravédi (v. Autarvedi§, i, 211 

indriya, i, 178 

fhdriy4ni, i. 43 

Indu, i. 153, 178, 215; ik 421 

Traya, i. 206, 260 

Ir&vati, i, 259 

Iécfnyas (!), i, 394 

Ishika, i. 800 

ishtir; 1, 102 


w 
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ishu, i. 178 

févara, i. 81, 179, 361, 362, 363; ii. 
127 ° 

Φαρῦπαρί ), i. 202 

Jagara, i. 230, 300 

Jahr4var, 1,260, 300, 302 

Jailam, i. 206, 207, 259, 317 

Jaimini, i.°127, 132 

J4jahott, i. 202 

Jajjamau, i. 200 

Jajjanir, i. 206 

jalaketu, ii. 243 

JAlandhar, i. 205 

jalapradauika, i, 133 

jalagaya, i, 178 

jalatantu, i. 204 

Jamadagni, 1. 394 

jambu, i. 235; ii, 129 

jambuidvipa, i. 235, 243, 251, 258 

jan4 (2), i. 168 : 

janaloka, i. 232 

Jandrdana, i. 254 

Janarta (?), 1. 231 

Jandra, i. 202 

Jangala, i. 299 

J&angala, i. 300m 

Janpa, i. 200 

Janujangba, 1, 387 

Jarmapattana (3), i, 301 

Jadu), 1. 382 397 

jataka, i. 100, 157 

jatakarman, 11, 156 

Jatasura, i. 303 

JatMhura, i. 301 

Jtthara, i. 801 

Jatt, i, 401 

Jattaraur, 1. 202 

Jaun (Yamuné), i. 199, 200 8εη., 
206, 254, 259, 261 

Jaur, dlindu king, i. 200, 209 

jaya, ii. 127 

Jayanta (?), i? 231 

Jayant, i. 175 

Jayapala, 1.135: 11,18 

“ιν, 1.2Q9 

Jimata, ii, 101 

Pina, 1. 118% 248 

jinaloka, 1, 238 

Jishnu, i. 153 

Jita, 1. $9¢ 

jitu, i. 220 (? cettham)e 

jituma, i. 220 

jiva, i. 275, 358 

jivabarani, i, 844 


’ . 


Jivasarman, i. 167, 1643 ii. 181, 182 
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734, i 215 

Jringa,*i, 802 

jdga, i. 220 

J Adari, i, 211 

Jv4la (1), yi. 202 

jvalanafi. 140, 141, 143, 145, 146, 
178 

jyaishtha,®i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 403 ; 
ii. 173; festivals, 11.170, 193 

jyeshthaé, i. 2183 ii. 85, δύ, 122 

J yotis, 1. 894 

J yotisha, i. 300 

Jyotishmat, 1. 394 


KA, 1). 242 

Kabandha (?), i. 281; ii. 238 

Kabul, 1. 206, 259, 317 ; ii. 157 

Kaca (3), 1. 261 

Kacch, i. 208, 260 

Kacchara, i. 303 

Kacchiya, i. 300 

kadamba, i. 272 

Kadara, ii. 129 

Kadrf, i. 252 

Kaikaya, i. 302 

Kailasa, 1. 248, 302; ii, 142, 143 

Kailavata, 1. 302 

Kaj, i. 260 

Kajraha, 1, 9202 

Kakutstha, ii. 176 

kala, 1. 160, 335, 337, 362 

kdlabala, 11. 226 

kalabh&ya (?), ii. 231 

Kalajina, i. 301 

K&laka, 1. 302 

kAlamsgaka, 1). 90 

sAlanemi, 1, 231 

Kalanjar, 1. 202 

Kalfapagrama, i. 262 

kalaratri, i. 844 ; 11. 208 

kalasi, 1. 166 

K&latoyaka, i. 300 

Kféllavrinta, ii, 129 

KA&layavana, 11. 5 

kflay ukta, 1]. 128 

kali, i, 140, 882, 897 ; ii. 1, 198 

Kalidara, i. 262 

K@lika (ἢ), i, 261 

kalikala, ii. 1, 5 

Kalinga, i, 231, 298, 299, 301 

Kaliya, i. 231 

kaliyuga, 1, 325, 373; description, 
i. 880, 397, 399; ii. 1, 4, 17, 
18, 28, ἔς, 60; its beginning, ii, 
186 

Kalkoti, 1. 800 
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Kallar, ii. 13 

Kalmasha (?), iit 121 

kalpa, i. 54, 175, 279, 325, 332, 350, 
352, 904, 360, 3802, 368 8eq. 9 8b 3 9 
ii. 1, 15 seq., 17, 18, 23, 28, 57 seq., 
118 

kalp&hargana, i. 368 ; ii. 1% 

kalpana, i. 368 

Kalyfnavarman, i. 158 

Kamala, ii. 13 

kama, i. 140, 141, 145, 146 

kamandaln, i118 

Kambala, i, 231, 247 

KAmboja, i. 302 “" 

K&inrf, 1. 201 

Karhaa, i. 340, 407, 403; 

Kamyakavana, ii, ὃ 

Kanaka, i. 802; 11, 237 

Kanashtharajya (ἢ), 1. 808 

Ki anbfyat, i. 208 

K &iict, i. 301 

Kand, 1. 203 

Kandakasthala, i. 301 

Kandhar (Gi andhfir a), i, 206 

Kandi, i. 817; ii. 182. 

kAndin, ii, 128 

Kanik, ii, 11 seq. 

Kanik-caitya, ii. 11 

Kanir, ii. 8 

Kanji, ὑ. 200, 209 ᾿ 

Kanka, ii. 101, 238 

Kankata, i. 301° 

Kannakara, 1, 202 

Kannara, i. 173 

Kanoj, i. 21, 165, 173, 198, 199, 
200 seqg., 261, 317; ii. δ, 8, 11, 
129 

Kanthadh&na, 1. 302 

kany4, 1. 219, 220 

kapflaketu, 11. 241 

Kapila, i. 72, 182, 255, 302, 321, 
325, 397 

Kupishthala, i, 300 

karabha, i. 167 

karfla, i. 344 

Karamoda (?), i. 257 

karana, i. 155, 156,157, 354 ; ἴ.. 194 
seg., 197, 198, 200, 

karanacidémani, i. 157 

kar anakhandakh&dyaka, i, 156 

karan: aparatilaka, i. 157 

karanapfta, i. 157 

karanas4ra, i. 156, 317, oe ii, 7, 
54, 60, 79, 80 

karanatilaka, i. 156, 313, 848 ¢ ii. 7, 
50, 60, 80, 205, 2.06 


ii. 180 
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karara (Ὁ), ii. 181 
Karaskara, i. 800 
Karatoyé, i. 259 
kark (= khadga), i. 204 

kark&di, i. 356 

karkadannu (khadgadanta a i i, 204 
kurkata, i. 220 

Kar kota, ii, 120 


Kar koti tka, i. 247 3 ti. 120 
Karli, town, i. 317 
Karma, 1, ©62, v. Hramu 


karman, i. €21 

KArmaneyaka, i, 301 

Karmara, 1. 231 

karmendriffani, i, 44 

Karna, i. 133 

Karnapréyarana, i. 262, 300, 302 

Karata, 1.173, 801; ii. 135 

Karnat adesa, i173 

karsha, i, 163 

karttika, i. 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 
98, 173, 177; festival, 11, 182, 

“ 186, 193 

Karttikeya, 1, 54 

Karfr, ii. 6 

Karfisha, i. 300 

Karvata, i. 300 

KaSerumat, i, 296 

Kashuiir, i, 21, 22, 108, 126, 135, 
173, 174, 205, 206 ΕΝ 211, 258, 
303, 317, 391, 392; ii. 8, Gf" 104, 
148, 178, 181 

kashtha, i. 33 6 seqg., 362 

Kasi, i. “foo,° 300 

Kaéyapa, i. 216, 242, 252, 291, $94; 
ii. 96, 100 τος 

Kasy: apapura, ἢ . 298 

Kataifera, 1 1. 185 

Katy4yana, i, 131 

katt, 1. 206 

kaulava, ii. 197, 199 

Kaumari, 1. 120 

Kauninda, i. 303 

Kaunkuma, ii. 238 

Kauravya, i. 403 

kaurba, i. 220 ¢ 

Kausalaka, i. 301 

Kaushaka (?), 1. 262 

Kausiki, i, 259 

Kaustuba, 1. 261 

Kauverya, i. 801 

Kavan4, 3 1, 2ᾷ9ε 

Kavara, 1. 261 

Kavatadbaua (! ), i. 802 

Kavert, i. 257 

Kavint, i. 261 


INDEX, 


Kavital, i. 206 

Kavya, 1. 894 

Kfyabish, i. 259 

Kerala, i. 299 

Keralaka, 1. 801 

Kegadleara, i. 802. 

Kegari, i. 231 

Kefgava, i, 218, 361, 362, 403 

KeSgvara, i. 842; ii 121 

ketu, ii, 234, 236 

Ketumala, i, 249 

keturfipa, ii, 235 

kha, i. 178, 333, 350 

Khajara, i. 802 

khadira, ii. 99 

khanda, i, 156, 295, 802 

khandakbady aka, i, 156, 312; ii. 7, 
46, 49, 60, 79, 83, 86, 67, 90, 91, 
116, 119, 184, 187 4 

kbandakhadyakatippa (2), i. 156 

khara, ii. 127 

Kharapatha, i. 262 

kh&ri, i. 164 

kharva, i. 175, 176, 177 

Khasa (ἢ), 1. 26. 

Khasha, i. 301, 303 

Khastha, i. 302 

‘khendu, i. 179” 

Kumbhakarna, ii. 3 

Kh yati, i. 387 

Kiilind, i, 209 

Kikata, i, 262 

kilaka, ii, 128 

Kitanara, i 1, 262 

Kiyppurush# i. 249, 251, 262; ii. 
14; 


finnara, ἃ i, 91 
kinstughna, ii. 197, 198 
Kira, is 259 

Kira, i. 303 

Kirana, ii. 237 

Kirafa, i. 2629 300, 302, 303 
Kiri (v. Kanji), ii, 182 
Kirpa (!), 1. 257 

Kirva (?), i. 257 
Kisadya, i. 299 
Kishkinflha, i. 308, 301 
kishku, ἱ, 167 

Kodara (4, i. 300 
Kokala, i. 808 
Kolavana, i. 300 
Kollagirf, i. 201 
Konkena, i. 301 

kona, i. Zlib 

Kopa, 4.°300 

Kosala, i, 299, 300, 3Q1 
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koti, i. 92, 175, 176, 177, 236, 248, 
284, 808, 804 ἐξ 
kotipadma, i. 178 ᾿ 
Krala (%, 1 i, 80035 ii, 202 
Kramn, ii, 262 (v. notes) 
Ky: sthapatka, i, 231 
Kratu, #390 
kraufica,,j. 235, 302 
Kravya, Ἶ. 309 
kricchra, ii. 172 
krimisa, i. 60 
Kripa, i, 394 
Krira-samudra, i, 301 
kyishna, i. 61, 231, 255, 
krishnabhami, i. 239 
krishnapaksha, ig B59 
Kr ishnavaidarya, Ἷ 1, 3801 
krita, i, 178, 372 
Kritam4la, i. 257 
Kritamjaya, i. 398 
Krauficadvipa, i. 235, 254, 801 
kritayuga, 1. 116, 373; description, 
i. 379; ii. 182; its beginning, i, 
396, 397, 398 ; ii. 186 
kriti, 1. 179 ; ii. 129 
krittika, i, 140-145, 218, 291, 
ii, 84, 121 
Krisa (?), i, 383 
kriya, i. 220 
kroda, i, 344 
krodha, ii. 128 
krodhin, ii, 128 
kroga, i. 166, 167, 275 
Krfra (ἢ), i. 261 
krdrakshi (Ὁ), i. 215 
kshatriya, i. 101, 104, 125, 247, 
388; ii. 95, 98, 136, 155, 157, 
© 161, 162, 170, 191 
kshaya, ii. 128 
Kshemadhfrta (?), i. 303 
τς α δα ΠΡ Ια; 1, 120 
kshira, 1, 235, 284 
kshtrotiaka, i, 235 
Kshudramina, i. 802 
kshairité (8), ii. 186 
kshana, 1, 335, 337 
kshara, i. 235 
Kubata, i. 261 
Kubera, i. 419 ; ii. 115 
Kucetika, i. 303 
Kfidaishahr (?), ii, 181 
kudava, i, 162, 163, 164, 165 
Kuhf, 1. 259 
kuja, i. 215 
Kukura, i.800 
kala, i. 356 


257, 398 
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Kularjak, i. 207 Lanbag§é, i. 269; ii. 8 

Kulata, i. 261 Lang filing, 1, 257, 2 

Και κα, i. 344, 348 Lanka, i. 209, 367, 268, 301, 808, 

Kulinda, i. 298, 300 306 seg., 316, 370 

kulfra, i, 220 Léran, i. 209 

Kulfta, i. 808 Lardesh, i. 205 

Kultitalahada, i. 302 Lar}, i. 173 

Kulya, i. 299 Lata, 1, 153, 268, 269, 280 

Kumar, i. 257 ‘ Latadega, i. 173 

kumbha, i. 220 Lauhdvur (Lahore), i. 206, 208 

kumbhakarna, ii. 3 Lauhtir, cestle, i. 317 

Kumbhaka, 1. 321 Laukayata, i. 132 

Kumuda, i. 255; 11. 243 laukikakfla® ii, 9, 54 

Kumudvati, i. 257 lava, i. 336, 337, 362 

Kunatha, i. 808° lavana, 1, 285 

Kufijaradari, i. 301 lavanamushti, 1, 156 

Kank, i.200 " Javanasamudra, i, 235 

Kunkan (Konkan), i. 208 Likhita, is 131 

Kuntala, i. 299, 800 liklyya, 1. 162 

Kupatha (4), i. 262 linga, i. 117, 131, 181; ii, 102, 103 

kdra-babaya, (7), 1. 156 Litta (!), i. 300 

Kuraha, i. 200 liyaya, is 220 

Kurava, i. 802 Ipecana, 1. 178 

karma, 1. 191 Lohf&var, ii. 8 

kdrmacakra, i. 297 lokak&la, ii. 8 

karma-pur ana, 1. 130 lokananda, i, 157 

kuroh, ii. 66 Loni, ii. 6 

Kuru, i. 182, 249, 262, 292, 299,380 | Loharfni, i. 205, 208, 260, 316 

Kurukshetra, i. 308, 3165 ii. 147 Lohité, i. 259 

Kurura, i. 254 Lohita, i, 2313 ἢ, 148 

kusa, 1.€35, 397 Lohitanad}, ii. 143 

kugadvipa, i. 235, 254, 325 Lohitya, i. 301 ' 

Kushikana, i. 262 loka, 1, 59, 232, 238 

Kusapiavarana, i. 262 lokfloka,.i. 490, 237, 249, 284, 286 

Kusnari, 1, 206 lokap&la, 1. 247 : 

kusuma, i. 140, 146 Lapa (?), 1. 257 

kusumakdra, 1. 357 . 

Kusumanaga, i. 301 «| MapppyanpA (%), ii. 142 

Kusuimapura, i. 316, 980, 335, 370 Madhava, i. 403 

kutara, i. 120 Madhra (?), i, 300 

kuthara, i, 181 Madhu, 1. 394 

Kuti, i. 205 Madhustidana, i. 403 , 

kuttaka, i. 155 madhya(?), 1, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
145, 146, 175 

La, i, 140 madhyadega, 1. 173, 198, 251, 290 

Tadda (%), 1. 205 madhyaloka, 1, 59 

Jaghu, 1, 138 madhyama, ii, 195 

Lagattirmdan, ii. 13 madhyamiya, ii, 228 

laghu, 1. 145, 146 Madara, i. 302 

Lahore, i, 259 Madraka, i. 308 

Lahftr, i. 208 madri (?), i. 161 

laksha, 1. 175, 236, 284 Madura, i. 298 

Lakshimt, i. 564; ii, 182 Inada (ἢ), 1. BSB 

lAlaibhaksha, i, 61 Maga, 1, 21, 121 

Lamyhiin, 1, 259, 317; i¢. 8 Magadha, i, 299 


Lampdaka, i, 800 Magadha, i. 262, 298, 301 
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Magadha, i. 255, 394° 
mfigha, i. 211, 217, 218, 403; ii. 
177; festivals, 1&8, 186 


“magh&,*i. 218, 390, 391 ; 1i. 84, 121, 


124, B60 
mahabhgita, i. 41, 42, 321, 382 
Mah&cin, i. 207 
Mahadeva, 

118, 119, 


3623 ii. 6, 102, 103, 120, 125, 
140, 143, 144, 147, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 184, 192, 239 

Mahagaurt, i. 257 

Mahéaertva, 1. 301 

Mah&jambha, i, 231 

mah&jvala, i. 60 

Makakdla, i. 202 

mahfkalpa, i. 882 

mahakhya (?), 1, 230 

Mah&megha, i. 231 

Mah&nada, i. 277 

. Mahanfra, i. 259 

mah&uvavami, ii. 179 

mahdapadma, i. 175, 176, 247; ii. 
120 

Maharashtra, i. 299 
maharloka, i. 232, 238, 825 

Mah&rnava, i. 302 

MahA&égaila, ii. 101 

mabasanku, i. 176 

mab&tBla, 1. 200 

mah&tan, ii, 183 

Mah&tavi, 1. 301 

mahAtrij, ii. 183 

Mab@vik& (?), i. 257 

Mahdvirya, i. 386 

Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 841 

mftheya οἷ. 215, 300 

mabidhara, 1 i. 178 

Mahisha, i. 254, 299, 825 

Mahos&knisha, i, 231 

Mahrattadeshu; i, 203 

M&hira, i. 199, 202; ii. 147, 175 

Mahvi,, i. 206 

Mainaka, ii, 101 

maitra, i. 848 ° 

Maitreya, i. 63, 388, 397 

σις i” 174 
ivir, i, 202 

makara, i. 204, 219, 220; ii, 93 

makaridi, 4, 356 

mala, ii. 20 

Mala, i, 299 

Malada 48,1. 300 

malamfaa, ii. 20 


. 54, 92, 98, 94, 117, 
20, 121, 130, 131, 136, 
158, 176, 179 181, 292, 342, 361, 
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ΜΑΐανα, i. 178, 191, 202, 249, 299 
800, 303, 308 

Malavatt! ‘ka, i. 29° 

Malaya, ig 200, 247, 257, 90} 

Malayaparvata, i, 248 

ΜΑΙ: nd, aya. 301 

Malla, 17300 

Malvart, 1,173 

Malvashaw® i i. 163 

MAalyavant, i. 248 ᾿ 

τηᾶπα, i. 166, 358, 355 

M&nahala, i. 808 

manas, i. 44 

manasa, i. 157, 247, 255, 
ii, 143, 245 

Manasottama, i. 296 

manda, i. 215; il, 242 

Mandaga, i. 255 

Mandagir, i. 203 

Mandahtkar, i. 206 

Mandakini, 1. 257 ; 11, 142 

Mandakkakor, 1. 817 

Mandavahint, 1.257 

Mandavya, i, 157, 800, 302, 808 

Mandeha, i. 254 

mangala, i. 178, 215, 261 

mangalabfra, i, 218 

manguniha (?), ii. 245 

maniketu, ti, 243 

Maniman, i, 802 

Manittha, i. 157 

manmatha, ii. 127 

Manojava, i. 387 

mansartagu, ii, 183 

Mann, i. 131, 132, 157, 179, 241, 
386 ; his children, 387, 393 3 ib. 
110, "111, 118, 127, 162° 

wanushydhoratra, 1. 328 

manushyaloka, 1. 59 

manvantara, i. 179, 241, 291, 359, 
361, 367, 369, 372 seq., 386 seq.; 
their names, 387, 393, 398 ; ii. 1, 
2, 179118, 119 

Mara, i. 261 

Maraka, 1. 302 

mAargana, i. 178 

mirgaégirsha, i, 217, 218, 358, 402, 
403; 11. 10, 174; festivals, 182, 
193 

marici, i. 163, 242, 390 

Marikala, i. 302 

Marigala, 11, 8 

Bani i, 54, 131, 241, 321, 
340, 360, 372, 386 ; ii. 2, 3, 64, 66 

* markandey n®purfna, i, 130 

Maru, i. 261, 300 


256, 366 ; 
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Maructpattana, i i, 801 

Marukucca, i i. " 

Marut, ii. 199 

masa, i, 179, 359. 

masardhan, i 178 

miisha, i. 160, 161, 162 163, 164 ; 
ii. 206 

Mashaka (1), i. 299 

mAsopavisa, ii. 173. 

Mathara, i. 302 

Mathura, i. 300, 308, 401, 403 ; ii. 5 

matra, i, 139, 140 

matsya, 1. 131, 300 

MAtsya, i. 262. 

matsya-purina, i. 180, 168, 235, 

236, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254, 255, 

258, 261 271,' 984, ¢ 285, 286, 325 ; 
ii. 62, 65, 101, 102, 143, 245 

Mau, i. 157 

mausala, i, 133 

mifayé, i. 344 

Meda, i. 800 

Medhbadbriti, i, 394 

Megha, i. 231 

Meghavan, i. 302 

Mekala, i. 300, 301 

Meru, i. 243 seqg., 257, 265, 271, 274, 
302, 303, 308, 316; according to 
the "Buddhists 326, 327, 329 ; ii. 
82, 96, 129, 142 

meshag-i. 220 

meshidi, 1. 357 

Mihran, i. 260 

mimams&, i. 132 

mina, i. 220 

Mithila, i. 301 

mithuna, i, 219, 220 

Mirat (Meerut), i, 205 

Mitra, i. 217, 242, 3423 ii. 122, 199 

Mitrakhya, i ii, 115 

mnleccha, i, 19, 802 : ii, 187 

modaka, i. 136 

moksha, i. 70, 80; ii. 133 “ 

mokshadharima, i. 133 

mora, 1. 166 

Mravarta, i. 249 

Mriga, i. 255 

mrigalaichana, i. 187 ; ii. 102 

mrigasiras, ii, 86 

mnrigastrsha, i 1, 218, 842; 3 it. 84,121 

mrigavyfdha, i ii. 9] 

mritasarmjivan, i, 254 

mrittdila, i. 230 

myityasfra, i. 344 

Mrityu, i. 398 

Mriina, i. 261 
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Mucukunida, i i, 231 

Mudrakaraka (?), i. 299 

Muhr&n (Sindle), i. 204 

muhfirta, 1, 239, 287, 337, 338 eeg., 
341; their names, 342,° 366 ; ii. 
118, 119, 243, 244 

Mukta, i, 301 

mala, i, 218, 298; ii. 85, 122, 179 « 

Malasthana, i. 298 

milatrikona, ii, 225 

Malika (Ὁ, i. 800 

Maltanu fr ae thie) ας 21, 116, 153,5 
205, 21} 240, 260, 800, 802, 808, 
317 ; ii. 8, 8, ᾽, 54, 145, 148, 184 

Mindla (1). i. 299 

Mungiri, i. 200 

Munha, i, 208 

muni, i. 3, 178, 238 

Muiija, i, 231 

Muru, i. 387 

Mashika, i. 299 

Muttai,ii, 178 


"Napasa (?), i. 387 


Nabhaga, i. 394 

nadt, i. 335 

naga, i, 178 

naga, 1, 91, 178, 247, 267, 3443 ii 
120, 197, 198 

Nagadvipa, i, 296 

nigaloka, i. 59 

nAgara, i. 173 

Nagarapura, i. 156 

Wagaraqanigy itt, i, 257, 296 

Nagarjuna, i. 189 « 

Nagarkot, 1, 260; it. 11 

Nagha, 1,894 . 

nagug, i. 121 

Nagnaparna, i. 801 

Nahusha, i. 938 

Naip&l, i, 201 

nairpita, i, 290, 297, 301 

nairriti, ii. 203 

naisargika, ii, 215, 237 

naisargikabala, ii. 227 

Naitika (Ὁ), i. 300 

nakha, i. 179 « 

nakshatra, ii. 64 

nakshatramfna, 1. 353, 584 
akshatran&tha, i. 216 
akulz, i. 408 

Nalaka, i. 800 

ἠδ, ii. 185 © 

N&likera, i. 301 

Nalini, i. 261, 262 

nalva, i. 166 


bad 


? 
» 
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sdmakinan, 11,°156 

Naméavur, i. 203 

Namiyya, i i. 208 

Namuci, i. 231 

nanda, i178, 231, 401; ii, 120 

nandagola, 1. "401; ; ii. 148 

Nandanm& i. 257 

randana, ii, 127 

Nandanavana, i, 244 ; ii. 96 

nanda-purdna, i. 130 

Nandavishtha, i i, 803 

Nandikeégvara, i i. 93 

Nandha, i. 317 

Nara, i. 387 

Narada, i, 116, 131, 
96, 101, 236 

Naraka, i, 236 

naraloka, i. 59 

Narasimha, i. 365, 366 

narasimha. purfna, i i. 130 a 

Narayana, i. 94, 106, 118, 129, 132, 
176, 193, 202, 216, 241, 242, 342, 
363, 395 seq., 398, 403 ; li, 127, 
145, 167 

Narimukha, i, 302 

Narmadg§, i. 257, 259 

Naaikya, i. 300, 301 

natha, ii. 103 

Naumand (?), ii. 129 

navakanda, i. 197 

His va beudaprichauiins 294, 296 

navate, i, 178 

navin, ii. 197 

netra, i, 178 

nidagha, i, 357 

nihsv$sa, i i. 337 

nikharva, i. 175, 176 

Nila, 1. 231, 247, 249°; ii. 142 

Nilamukta, i i. 262 

nimesha, 1. 385 scq., 387, 362 

Nirahara, ii. 8 

niraksha, i. 267 

Niraémafa, i. 88F 

Nirbindhyaé, i. 257 

Nirishabha (Om 1, 304 

Nirmogha, i. 387 


237, 357 5 ii. 


-Nirmoha, 1. 394 


ee 3389 i ii. 128 
Niryteuka, 1 394 

Nifikara, 1. 842 

Niddara, i. 894 -. 

Niscira,, i, 259 

nigega, i. 2186 

Nishaba (2), i, 262 i 

Nishactha, i , 247, 248, 249, 257, 801; 
ii. 142 
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nishkubada 7), i. 231 
Nishprakampa, i 1, 894 
Nigvara,?i, 3%4 
nitala, i. 230 
nivra. i. 140 
niyutam, i..176, 177 
nripa, i.el7 
Nrisirhhavana, i. 302 
Nar, 1. 259 

ny: agrodha, §. 256 
nyarbuda, i. 175, 176 
nyayabhashA, i. 132 


ΟΜ, 1. 173 
odiéd (3), ii, 183 
Odra, i. 301 


PADA, ij. 23 

pada, i. 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
140, 160 

padamiasa, ii. 23 

Padha, 1. 300 

padina, i. 114, 131, 175, 176 ; ii. 

padmaketu, ii. 244 

Padmanabhi, i. 403 

Padma-Tulya (?), i, 300 

Padnfr, 1. 209 

Pahlava, i. 300 

Paila, 1. 127 

paitamaha, 1,153 

Pajayn (2), 1. 257 

paksha, i. 140, 143, 145, 146° 178, 
359; ii. 118 

pala, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

να] μα, ii. 131 

Palasini, 1. 257 

Palhava, i. 261 

pi, i. 161 
PMola, i. 3038 

Paiie ahasta, i. 387 

panc&hi, ii, 197 

lafic&la, 1. 133, 262, 298, 299 

pafica métaras, i. 42 

Paficanada, i. 260, 302 


120 


 pafica-s' ddhantiké, 1. 153 ; ; i. 7, δὶ 


190 
Pancasikha, i. 325 
paiicatantra, i, 159 
Panchir, i. 108, 259 
panct, ii. 197 5 
Paudava, i, 178 
Pandava-k@la, 1.1, 5 
Pandu, i. 107, 182, 133, 199, 800, 

380, 403 
Pandy: a, i, 293 
Panini, i, 185 

2D 
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Panipat, i. 205 

piniya, 1. 235 

Panjayavar (/),£1. 209 

panti, 1.166 

pAapagraha, 1 216 

Parf, 1, 257, 209 

paaka, u 173 

paramapadi, 11. 2 

palapadma, 1. 176 

parardha, i. 174, 175, 333 

parardhakalpa, 1. 533 

Paurdsara, 1. 44, 08, 107, 181, 157, 
369, 088, 394, 397; 1. 96, 208, 
235 

Parasiva, 1. 302 

Piragurfma, 1 380 

paragvidha, 1 203 

PAr iti, 1. 302 

paavasu, 1. 128 

Paresvat 1, 1. 158 

paridhavin, τι. 128 

Pariksha, 1 77, 1138 

parivatsara, 1 125 

Pariy Atri, 1. 247, 257, 259, 300 

Puymya, 1 217, 394 

Parn&s&, 1 257, 259 

paithiva, 1. 42, u. 127 

partina, 1, 220 

puvan, 1 1823 1. 115 seq, 119, 191 

Parvan, 1 209 

parv ua, 1. 140, 141, 148, 140, 146, 
178, 1 101, 199 

Parvatumaru, 1. 262 

parvati (7), 1. 181 

picima, 1. 290 

pashanabhtim, 1 230 

Pasupéla, 1 303 

pata, τ. 207 

patala, 1 59, 230, 397, i 140 

Pat rliputra, 1. 200 

patihy va, 1. 8 

Patafijah, 1 27, 55-56, 68-70, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 87, 93, 182, 189, 232, 
234, 235, 286, 238, 248 

PatheSvaza, i, 299 

patti, 1. 407 

pittrin, 1. 178 

Paulisa, 1, 153, 266 

Paundra, i. 301 

Paurava, i 303 : 

pausha, 1. 217, 218, 358, 403; ... 
174, 177; festivals, 183, 193 

pavaka, 1. 178 

pavana, 1. 178 

Pavant, i. 261, 262 

pavitra, ii, 180 
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Payoshnf, i. 257 
Phalgulu, 1. 802 
phalguna, i. 21'7, 218, 858, 408; 2, 
174; festivals, 1838, 193 
Phanikara, 1. 301 
Phenagir1, i. 302 
pilumant (2), 1. 129 
pinda, τι. 104 
Pindaraka, 1 120 
Pingala, i. 137 ; 11. 128 
Pingilaka, 1. 303 
Pinjaur,"}. 205 
Pipyala, i, 257 
Phuvdna (*),1 158 
Piéabika (> i 257 
pisiica, 1. 89, 90, 92, 2473 ri, 286 
Pita, 1. 255 
pitabhtiig), 1. 230 
pitamaha, 1. 178, 361 
pi.anda (?), 1. 142 
pitaras, 1, 89, 98, 232, 248, 330, 857; 
11 121, 128, 133 
pitri, 1. 342 
pitrlloka, 1 288, 236, 238 ; ii, 233 
pitrindmahorftr:, 1 328 
pitrip iksha, 11. 180 
pitiya, 1. 858 
Pivara, 1. 394 
plaksha, 1, 235 
plava, in, 128 
plavanga, 1. 128 
Pojjthana ('), 1 300 
prabhava, it. 127 
Piiadyumna, i. 118, 158, 398 
Pragyyt tisha, 1 299, 801 
prahara, 1 337 
Prahlada, 1. 365 
prajApati, 1. 89, 92, 94,159, 291, 357 
38, 1. 102, 121, 125, 127, 238 
prakpiti, 1. 41 
pram&na, i, 358 
piam€din, ii, 128 
pramathin, 1 127 ° 
pramoda, 1 127 , 
Pramukha (?), i 387 
prina, 1. 277, 884 scq., 387, 339, 861, 
394 
Pragastédri,i.002 "Ὁ 
pragna-giidhdwana (2), i. 158 
prastha, i, 162, 163, 164. 165 
eprasthfna, i, 133 
prathama, i. 295 
Prathangy (ἢ), i. 299 
Pratimaujas, i, 394 
Pratiagira (ἢ), i, 299 
Pray fga, i, 200; ii. 170 241 
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prayascitta, i i. 835 

prayuta, i. 175, gl 

preta, i, 90 

Prishakt, i, 262 

pritand, 4. 407 

prithivi, i. 238 

Prithu, 1. 292, 394 

Prithidakasvamin, i. 158 

Prithusvamin, i, 316 

Priyavrata, 1. 241, 387 

Proshtbapada, ii. 127 

‘puhdi (7), ii, 180 

pOhaval (?), ii, 183 

Puhlinga (!), i. 299 - 

Pulaha, i. 390 

Pulastya, i. 390 

Pulindra, i, 300 

Pula, i, 158, 154, 168, 469, 224, 
266, 275, 276, 278, 812, 818, 316, 
335, 339, 370, 874, 375, 876, 877; 
il. 4, 18, "19, 24, 31, 41, 42, 58, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 
208 

Pulisa-siddhauta, i. 153, 177, 275, 
333 ; ii. 31 

‘Ptikala, i. 802 

Pakara, ii. 147 

Puleya, i. 300 

Pulinda, 1, 262 

punarvasu, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 121, 

76, 180 

Puhcait (?), i. 167, 366, 367 

Pufijédri, i. 303 

punyalala, ii. 187, 191, o?% 

purfinas, i. 925 11. 136 @ 

purafia, i. 130, 258, 238, 264, 
$283; ii 110, 113.6 

Purandara, i, 387, 397 

parartaku, ii. 188 

Purika, 1, 301 

Parna, i. 262 

pirnimaé, i, 348; 11. 185, 197 ° 

purohita, ii. 1 

Purshiivar (Peghavar), i. 206, 259, 817 

Purshar (Peshavar ἢ)». i. 888 

Puru, i. 882. 

' purusha, & 31, 40, 6421 

purusha, 1. 24, 332, 333, 350, 351, 

60, 386g ii. 118 

Purushfda, i i, 300 

purushdéhorétra, i, 882 

Purushaparvata, i, 248 

Purushavar (v. Puree em), Ἢ 1é 

parva, i. 290 

pirvabhddrapada, i. 218, 
85, 122. 
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Parvadesga, i. 173 

parvaphalguni, i. 
121, £28 

parvashaglh4, 1. 218, 2915 ii. 85, 
122, 

pisuan, i. 217, 342, 358 ; ii, 122 

παρ μεν (ἢ), i, 181 

Pushkala,j. 254 

Pushkalavatl, i, 302 

pushkara, i. 235, 954, 261; ii, 120 

pushkaradvipa, i. 235, 255, 256, 284, 
286 


tS 291 ; ii. 80; 


Push pajati, i. 257 

pushya, i. 218, 291 ; ; li. 66, 84, 121 
pathi, i. 171 

paiyattanu (?) ii, 184 


Rapa (2), i. 281 

Rahab, i. 261 

raéliu, i. 293; ij. 234 
r&hucakra, 1. 292 
rahunraikarana (%), i. 157 


fii, ii, 11 


raibhya (?), i. 387 

raivata, i. 387 

Raivataka, i. 302 

raja, i, 162 

rajadharma, i. 133 

Rajagiri, i. 205, 208 

Rajanya, i, 802 

rfjarehi, i. 93 

rajas, 1. 40, 399 

Rajauri, i, 202 

Rajavart, i. 208 

rakshasa, i. 89, 90, 91, 92, 231, 247, 
248, 262, ; ii. 3, 128 

rakta, 1. 215 

ig ktabhaimi, i. 230 

raktaksha (?), ii. 128 

rakt&amala, i. 190 

Rama, i. 117, 121, 166, 209, 258, 
306, 307, 310, 372, 380, 397 ; ii. 
3, 13¢ 

Ramadi (2), i. 257 

Ramayana, i. 307, 310; ii, 8 

Rameshar (?), i. 209 

Ramsher (?), i. 209 

Ramyaka, i, 249 

randhra, i. 178 

Ranka, i, 192 

rasa, i, 42, 178, 188 

rasatala, i. 230 

rasfyana, i, 80, 188, 191, 193 


fyana-tantra, i, 156 
240; ii. Ra 


shitra, i. 301, 303 
raémi, i i, 178 
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ragmiketu (7), ii, 242 

ratha, 1. 407, 408 

réttri, 1. 359 

raucya, i, 387 

raudra, i. 344, 358 : ii. 128, 241 

raurayva, i. 60 

Ravana, i. 306, 307, 880; ii*3 

Ravanasiras, i. 179 

ravi, 1. 215, 216, 217,, $42. 

ravicandra, i. 178 

Rebha (?), 3. 387 

renu, 1. 162 

Revanta, 1, 119 

revati, i. 218, 291, 842, 869 ; ii. 66, 
85, 86, 122, 1 180 

ric, i. 128 

Rigveda, i. 127, 128 

Rihanjar, i. 205 

Riksha, 1, 257 

Rinajyeshtha (2), 1. 898 

Rishabha, 1,301 5 ii. 101 

rishi, i, 98, 106, 130, 237, 289, 241, 
4043 ii. 96, 103 

Rishika, i. 957 

Rishika, i, 801 

Rishyamtika, i. 301 

Rishyasringa, i. 394 

Ritadhaman, i. 387 

ritu (ἢ), i. 178, 857, 859; ii, 118 

Ritukdlyé, i, 257 

rodha,j. 60 

rodhakrit, ii. 128 

rodhini, i. 218 

rohint, i 218 344, 401; 1.66, 84, 96, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 121, 175, 176,177 

Rohitaka, i. 308, 316 

Romaka, i. 267, 303 

Romaka-siddhanta, i. 153 

rudhira, i. 61 

rudhirandha, i. 61 

Rudra, i. 94, 179, 342, 362, 363 ; 1]. 
120, 121, 140 

rudraputra, i. 387 

rukmaksha (?), ii, 129 

Rim, i. 268, 272 

Rumana (?), 1. 299 

Raimimandala, i, 262 

ripa, i. 42, 140, 178 

rfipa-patica (?), 4.179 , 

Rapaka, i. 300 

Rfiirasa (7), i. 261 

Rardhwab4hu (!), i. 894 

ruvu, i. 161, 162 


SaBari (2), i. 261 
fabda, i. 42 
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sabha-parvan, i. 183 

Sadasiva, i. SBT 363 
Saddané (?), i. 

sadhfrana, ii, 128 

sfgara, 1.178 

Sagara, i. 20; ii. 143, 176, 189 


-sagartam, 11, 183 


sahadeva, i, 403 
SahanyA, i. 202 
sahasram, i. 175, 177 
sahasrfmay, i. 179 
Sahawi (?), ii. 190 
eee 1.2394 
Sabya, 1, 247, 257 | 
dailasut&pats, i ii, 125 
Sailoda, ii. 143 
saindhava, i. 173, 261 
Saintra, 19153 
Sairtkirna (2), i. 801 
Saitindha, i. 303 
Saka, i. 300, 302; ii. 5, 6, 8 
Sika, i, 235 
sikadvipa, i. 235, 252, 253 
Sakak@la, i. 8366, 890, 391, 892; ik 
6, 7, 9, 28, 123, 129, 188, 190 
Sakata, i. 185 
Sikatdyana, i, 135 
Sakra, 1. 858; it. 122 
Sakranala, ii. 128 
gakti, i. 118, 119, 363 
sakuni, ii. 197, 198, 200 
&akvara, j. 241 
salaka, i. 239 
Salila, i, 261 
Salkot, Ὁ 3f7 ἃ 
él mali, i i, 235 
SAlmalidvipa, 1,200, 254 
Salva, i. 299 
Salvani (!), i. 300 
Salya, i. 133 
sama, 1. 371 
Satmalvahana, i, 186. 
siman, i. 129 
Samanta, ii. 13 
Samatata, i. 301 
simaveda, i, 127, 129, 396 
Samaya (?), i. 886, 337; ji. 188 
Samba, i. 118 
simba-purana, i. 180 
Sambhapura, i, 298 
Sambhapuruyatr4, ii. 84 
sarmdhi, i. 128, 364, 366,,369, 872; 
i 2, 17,400, 188, 225, 226, 244 
samdhi-astamana, i. 364 
samadhi udaya, i. 364 
samdhydrhéa, i, 872, 373 
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earnhit&, i. 157, 167, 298, 299, 320, | Sarayuégatt (7), ii. 148 
889, 391; fi. 66,486, 88, 92,107, | sarkara, i. 230 
110, 111, 115, 198, 126, 145,192, | surpa, fi. 159 


235 ° sArpa, 1.0858 
Sauii, 11. 141 Sarp4s, ii. 121 
amkaya,-il. 147 Βα δ, i. 285 
Samkarshana, i. 898 Sarsuti, i. 257, 261, 405; ii. 105, 
Samkhya,4. 8; quoted, i. 30, 48, 62, 142 we 
64, 75, 81, 83, 89, 92, 132 Sarva, i. 259, 261 
aarmkranti, i. 344; ii. 188, 189,190, | sarvadh4&rin, ii. 127 
19 sarvajit, ii, 127 
samuifra (?), i, 295 sarvari (1), 11. 128 
samudra, i. 175, 178 SarvatraPa, i. 387 
Samfibuka, i. 262 Saryati, i. $87 
Satnvarta, i. 131; ii. 24d fasalakshana, ii. 102 
samvartaka, ii. 101 Sadideva, i. 135 + 
Sarhvatsara, i. 2425 ii, 8, 9, 123, sasidevavyitti, i. 155 
125, 129 7 fasin, i. 178; ii. 115 
Samyamanipura, i. 271 gastra, ii, 241 
Sanaiscara, i. 215 sat, ii. 197 
fanaiscarabara, i. 213 Satabhishaj, 1. 218; ii. 85, 122 
Sanaka, i. 325 satadyummna, 1, 387 
Sananda, i. 825 Sditaka, i, 303 
Sanandand&tha, i. 325 Satakratu, i. 396 
sandarngaka, i. 61 Satam, i. 175 
Sandan, i. 209 Satanika, i. 77 
Sandi (?), ii, 142 Satarudra, i. 259 
Sangahila (érinkhala ἢ), i. 158 Satasirsha, i. 231 
Sangavanta (7), i, 261 Satditapa, 1. 131 
sangha, i. 40 Satavéhana, i. 136 
Sankara, i. 94 satin, ii, 197 
βαρ δ, i. 114, 131, 301, 338; ii. | sattra, i. 344 
, 120 a ; ratva, i, 40 
Sankhaksha, i. 231 Satya, 1. 157, 394, 399 
gankn, i. 166,175, 178 Satyaka, i. 885 
Sawkukarna, i. 231 satyaloka, i. 232, 233, 238 - 
ankupatha, i. 262» Saulika, i. 301 
sAnta (8), 11. 188 e>aumya, i. 89, 215, 296, 344, 358; 
Sautahaya, i. 387 , ἢ. 128 
SAntanu, i. 107 Saunaka, i. 77, 118, 126, 380; ii. 145 
éfuti, i. 198, 387 sauptika, i. 133 
SAntkka, i. 302 saura, i. 215 
santa, i, 358 saurabergana, ii. 27 
gaptan, i. 175 sauramfina, i. 8353, 354 
saptarshayas, i. 389 Sauvira, i. 298, 300, 302 
fara, i. 178 Sava, i. 259 
sara, i. 143, e favala, i. 60 
garabha, i. 203 Savana, i. 394 
Sarad, i. 957; ii. 98 sfiivana, i. 328; ii. 21 
sarada, i. 117, 303 siivanahargana, ii. 27 
Saradhfna,*i, 302 sivanaména, 1t. 353 
farasitiioukha, ii. 190 Savanhjulé, i. 257 
Sérasvata, i. 158, -300, 898 Savara (?), i. 300, 301 
Sarasvati, ii. 99, 142 sivarni, i, 387 
sirdvatijei. 158 savita, ii, J@1 
Sarayu, 1. 259; HH. 143 Bavitri, 1. 216, 217, 398; ii. 121 
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sayaka, i, 178 
corvart (1), i. 394 
s¢namukha, i. 4075 
Sesha, i¢231 
Seshakhya, i. 237 
Setnubandha, i. 209, 307 
Setuka, i. 299 
shadiya, ii. 215, 227 
Shakruna (?), 1. 257.6 
Shamilan, i. 206 
Sharvar, i. 200 
Sharvat, i. 259 
shashtyabda, ii, 5, 6, 123,4124, 129 
shat, 1.178; ii. 177 
Shataldar (Satlej), i i. 259, 260 
shatpaficisika, i. 258 
Shattumana (2), 4. 300 
shidda (?), ii. 89 
Shilahat, i. 201 
Shirshaéraha, i. 205 
ShmAéhina (?), i. 259 
sibi (?), i. 165 
Sibika, i. 301 
Sibira, i. 301 
siddha, i. 93, 192, 238, 247 
siddhamatyika, i 1,173 
siddhanta, i, 1538, 155; 3 of Pulisa, 
224, 266, 339, 374 ; . ii, 18 
Siddhapura, i. 267, 268, 303, 304 
siddh&rtha, ii, 128 
Sikhi,4. 262, 887 
sil&tala, i. 230 
simaratonnay anam, ii. 156 
sitnha, i. 220 
Simbhala, 1. 301 
Simhaladvipa, i, 233 
Sirmbhika (?), ii. 111 
Sindh, i. 173, 198, 206, 259, 261. 
270, 298, 300, 302, 310, 387 ; ii 
6, 8, 15, 48, 104, 129, 132 
Sindhusf&gara, i. 260 
Singaldtb, i. 209 
Sini, i. 257 
Sipr&, i. 259 
Sirvé (ἢ), i. 257 
fishya, i. 127 
dishyahitavyitti, i. 135 
Sigira, i, 857 
Sisumfira, i. 231, 241, 242 
Sidupfla, i. 165, 340, 341 
sita, i. 215; ii. 239 
Sita, i. 249 
Sita, i. 261 
sita, i. 178 
Aitadidhiti, i. 215 
Sitakala, i. 357 
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sitamsu, i. 178, 215, 216 

Sitamaydkhaneilin, ii. 125 

éitarasmi, i, 216 

Siva, i i, 131, 342, 362, 363 ;° ; ii, 128 
ivapaura, i. 261 

Sivaratri, ii. 184 

Skanda, i, 118, 131 ; il, 140 

skanda-pur Ana, i180 ὁ 

skandha, a metre, i. 144 

stri, i. 133 

éloka, i. 187, 182, 137, 147 

Smagrudhara, i. 801 

smriti, i. 1$1, 352, 372, 373, 374, 
886 ; ii. 110, 111. 

Sneha, i, 264 

sokakrit, ii, 128 

soma, i, 215, 216, 252, 258, 842 aii 
103, 123 

gompabara, i, 213 

Somadatta, i, 239 

somagraha, i. 216 

Somamantra, ii. 97 

pomanatha, i. 117, 161, 165, 189, 
205, 208, 261, 357, 405; ii. 9, 
103, 104, 105, 176 

goma-pnrina, i. 130 

Somagushma, i. 898 

Sona, i. 257 

Soshini, i. 344 

sparéa, i, 42 

sphuta, ii. 195 

aphutaya, ii, 228 

gravana, i. 218; ii. 85, 99, 122 

éravana, οἷ. Q11, 217, 218, 358, 403 ; 

98" 173, 176; festivals, etl Or 
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Sri, i. 118, 119 ii, 6, 199 

Sridhgra, i. 403 

Srt Harsha, ii. 5 

Srimukha, ii, 127 

SringAdri, i. 249 

Srigavant, i. 248 

Sripala, i. 164, 240 

Srtparvata, i, 248 

Srishena, i. 153, 266, 376 ; ii. 111 

Sront, i. 257 

sradhava (ἢ), i. B58, 33¢, 0336, 344, 
861 ; 1), 6, 120, 192, 201-203 

et&amasa (?), i. 387 : 

Stambha, i. 394 

sthanabala, ii. 225 

StrirAjya, i. 302 

Sub&hu, i. SOF 

Stbfra, i. 209. 

gubha, 1. 344 

éubhakrit, ii, 128 
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subbanu, ii. 127 

Suci, i. 387, 894 

Suddhogana, i. 380 Φ 

Sudharmétman (?), i. 387 

Sudivya (1), i. 387 

éQtdra, i#101, 125, 247, 302; ii. 6, 
95, 98, 186, 150, 152, 155, 157, 
163, 170 191 

Sugriva, i. 156 

Suhma, i. 300; ii. 101 

Suk (Ὁ), ii. 120 

Sukh4, i. 271 

Sukhapura, i, 271 

sukla, ii, 127 ᾿ f 

sSuklabhimil, 1. 230 

gSuklapaksha, i, 359 

Sukra, i. 132, 215, 858, 394; ii. 
121, 199 | 

gukrabara, i. 213 

Sukrita, i. 262 

Sukriti, i. 894 

Sukshetra, i, 387, 394 

Sukti, i. 257 

Suktibfim (?), i. 247 

Suktimatt, i. 257 

Sukarda, i. 261 

fiila, i. 119, 210 

Stladanta, i. 231 

Silika, i, 300, 302 

SumAli, i. 231 

Seamanpas, i. 255 

Sumantu, i. 127 

Sumedhag, i. 394 

Sunnam, i. 206 

sunya, i. 178» 

Suprayogs, i. 257 

sura, 1. 235 5 

Surasa, i. 257 

surakshas, 1. 231 

Stirasena, i, 299, 300, 302 

Surfshtra, i. 300 

Surefya, ii, 127 

surenu, i. ὁδὶ 

sari, i. 217 

Sarpa, i. 163 

Sarpakarna, i. 300 

Sarpak@raka, i. 300 

gry, i, 479, 215 

fryadri, i. 301 

siryaputra, i. 215 

Sarya;siddhanta, i. 153 

SusambRavya, i. 387 | 

Suéanti, 1.387 °° ¢ * 
ushmin, 1. 254 

sfitaka,*i, 355 

sutfla, i. 230 
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sutala, i. 230 

Sutapas, i. 394 

Sutaya, i, 394 

sitra, i. 308 

suvarna, i. 160, 161, 162, 163, 164 
Suvaznat sdimi, i. 303 
Suvarnadvipa, i. 210 ; 1). 106 
suvarnavagna, i. 230 
avadfidaka, 1, 235 
Svamukha, i. 302 

Svapada, i. 231 

Svargabhami, i. 262 
svargarofina, i. 133 
svarloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 397 
svarocisha, i. 387 

svarociya, i. 387 « 
Svastikajaya, j. 291 

Svat, ii. 182 

svAti, i. 218, 391 ; ii. 85, 99,100, 121 
Svayambha, i. 398 
svayambhuva, i. 241, 387 
Sveta, i. 248 ; 11. 142 
évetaketu, ii. 242 

Sy4mAaka, i. 303 

Syavabala (ἢ), ii. 208 


TAITILA, ii, 197, 199 
‘Takeshar, 1, 208; it, 8 
Takshaka, i, 231, 247; ii. 120 
Takshadila, i, 302 

tala, i. 290 

tala, i. 167, 230 
Talahala, 1. 302 
talaka, i. 188 
Tarakruti (?), i. 302 
Talakdna (ἢ), i. 800 
Talikata, i. 301 


eTaimalipta, i 202 


Tamaliptiké, i. 301 

Tamara, i. 262, 300 

tamnas, i, 40, 237, 399 
Tamasa, i. 257 

tamam, i, 300 

tamasd&kilaka, ii. 234, 238 
tambiru, i. 220 

Tamra, 1. 259 

Tamraliptika, i. 299 
Tamraparna, i. 301 
Tamravary fi, i. 257, 296 
Taua, i. 203, 205, 209, 298 
tandud, i. 204 

Taneshar, i. 117, 199, 205, 300, 308, 
_ 816, 317 ; ii. 103, 145, 147 
Tangana, i. 303 

Tankana, & 391 

tantra, 1, 155, 156 
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Tanvat (?), i. 201 

tapana, i, 178 

‘Gapasasrama, i. 4801 

Tapasvin, i. 894 

Tapt, i 57 

Tapodhriti, i. 394 

tapoloka, i. 232 

Tapomiurti, i. 394 

Taporati, i. 394 ᾿ 

taptakumbba, i. 60 
ara (%), i. 303 ; sii, 64 

Tarakékelia, i, 231 

tarana, ii, 64 

tarana, ii. 127 

tari, i. 171 

tarkehya-purana, ὃ. 130 

Tarojanapaéla, 11.48, 14 

Tard, i. 201 

Tarfipana (?), i. 300 

Taskara, ii, 238 

tattva, 1. 44, 179 

Tattvadardica (!), 

taukshika, i, 220 

Tavalleshar, i. 208 

Tharpura (ἢ), i, 300 

thohar (Sindhi), i, 192 

Tiauri, i. 202 

tikuni- (?)-yatrd, i. 158 

Tillita (7), i. 800 

Tilvat, i. 201 

Timinggladana (2), i, 801 

tiryagfoka, i. 59 

Tishya, i. 254, 372, 380 

tithi, i. 179 : ii. 194, 195, 201-203 

Toubé, i. 257 

tola, i. 160, 162 

trahagattata (ἢ), ii, 192 

trahi, trohi, ii. 197 

Traipura, i. 300 

tranjai, 11, 182 

trasanfya, 1. 344 

trayam, i, 178 

Trayyfruna, i, 398 

tretf, i, 372 


i, 394 


tretayuga, i. 258, 373, 397, 398; ii. 
186 


Tridhaman, i. 398 
Tridiva, i. 257, 262 
Trigarta, i, 300, 302 
triguna (?), i. 178 
triharkasha (?), ii, 191 
trihaspaka (?), ii. 191 
trijagat, i. 178 
trikAla, i. 178 
trikatu, i. 178 
Trikfta, i. 248 
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TrilocanapAla, ii. 18, 14 
Trinetra, i. 303%. | 
tritsarb4aka, 11,0223 
Tripava (ἢ), 1. 257 
Tripurantika, i. 248 


᾿ Tripurt, i, 801 


Tris4y&, i. 257 

Trisira, i, 231 

Trivikrama, i, 408 

Trivrisha, i, 398 

triya, ii, 197 

truti, 1, 335 (64. 887, 262, 868. 

Tukhara, i. 261, 302 

tulé, i. 165, 219, 220 

tuladi, i. 887 

Tumbavana, 1. 301 

Tuimbura, i. 800 

Tungabhdara, 1, 257 

Tuyaganana, i, 302 

Taran, i. 208 

Tvashtri i. 217, 342, 
121, 127 


3585 ii. 117, 


UDAKA, i. 136 

Udayagiri, i. 301 

Udbhira, i. 300 

Uddehika, i. 300 

udruvaga, i, 220 

Udunptr, i. 173 

udvatsara, ii, 125 

Udyanamariira, i. 262 

udyoga, 1. 133 

Ugrabhiati, i. 135 

Ujain, i. Sat 202, 259, 298, 301, 
304, 368 11, 313, 316 

Ujjayini, ii, 241 

Olyanda (?), i. 187 

Umadgvi, 1. 54 

Cmmalnira, i, 209 

dna, ii. 21 

dnardtra, 1,354; ii, 21 5 universal o 
phrtial, 23, 25, 34, ,37, 1863 187, 


i ca (ἢ), i, 231 
Upakana, i, 262 
upari, 1. 290 
Upavanga, i. 301 « 
upavasa, 11. 172 
Uraga, i, 262 
Ugdhabishau, i. 200 
Urdhvakarna, i. 301 
Urdvakuja, i, 231 
Urja,si. 894 7 * 
Urur, 1.387 ὁ 
urvarA, 1.178 
usanas, i. 77, 131, 398 
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Wéhkéra, i. 207 

ashnakila, i. 857 ΄' 

Jehtrakarna, i, 239 

Uskala, i. 801 

at&imaga (1), i. 387 

Utkalay i. 300 

utkyiti, i. 179 

Utpala, i.°157, 158, 298, 334, 336, 
337, 361, 367 

Utpalavint 19), i, 257 

utsarpini, 1. 371 

Uttama, i. 398 

Uttamaujas, i. 387 

Uttamarna, i. 300 

Uttanapéda, 1. 241, 248 

uttara, i. 290 

uttarabhddrapada, i, 218, 342 5 ii. 
85, 86, 122, 127 ν᾽ 

uttarakhandakbadyaka, i. 1565 ii. 
87, 90, 91 

uttarakala, i. 357 

Uttarakurava, i. 302 

uttaramédnasa, ii, 142 

Uttaranarmada, i. 300 

attaraphalguni, i. 218 ; 11. 84, 121 

uttarashadha, i. 218; ii. 85, 122 

uttardyana, i. 356, 357 ; 11, 169 

Uvaryahar (?), i. 200 


VADAVAMUKRA, i. 266, 267, 269, 272, 
278, 279, 802, 907, 327 ; ii, 201 

Vadatanala, j ii: 104 

Vadha, i. 800 

Vadhra, ii, 101 

wahini, i. 40% 

Mohirgira, i, 299 

Wabitia (!), i, 300+ 

vahnijvala, 1 i, 61 

Vaidarbha, 1 1,800 

Yaidega, i. 300 

vaidbrita, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vaicika, i. 300 

Vaidarya, 1. 90] 

Vaijhand, i, 206, 259, 317 

Vain ἃ, i. 257 

Vaitdhma (?), i. 344 

vaisakha, ὧν 217, 4218, 358, 403 ; 1]. 
123, 173 ; festivals, 179, 182, 186, 
193 

Sere i, 357 

Vaishnaviti. 120 

vaisvahara, i i. 178 

Vaisarhpayana, 1. 127° 

vaiéya, 1. 101, 125, 247, 302 ; ii. 95, 
98,186, 155, 157, 170, 191 

vaitaran}, fe 61, 257 
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Vaivaavata, i. 271, 887 

Vajasravas, i i. 398. 

vajra, Ὄ εν; $36; 241, 321, 380, 
386 ; 2, 3, 65,203 , 

vajrabrahinabaty&, ii. 162 

Vaka, 1. 399 

νακνα, "1. 215; ii. 101 

Valikhilna, i. 395 

Vallabha, i. 192, 193, 209 ; ii. 5, 6 

Vallabhi, i. 192; 6 

Valmiki, i. 398; 1. 3 

Vamana, i. 129, 151, 896, 408 

vamana®purdna, i. 130 

VarSavara, i, 257 

Vamsca (1), ἢ i, 394 

vana, 1. 178, 8500. 

Vanarajya, i. 303° 

Vanaugha, i, 302 

Vanav&st, i. 801 

VanavAsika, i. 299 

Vanga, i. 301 

Vangeya, i. 299 

Vanupadevas-ca, i, 887 

Vaprivan, i. 358 

Vapushmat, i. 394 

var (ἢ), ii. 10 

vara, i. 355 

Varaha, i. 131 

VarAhamihira, i, 23, 54, 117-121, 
153, 157, 158, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
219, 220, 266, 268, 272, 276, 297, 
299, 300 seqg., 320, 348, 339, 391, 
392; ii. 7, 51, 66, 70, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 92, 95, 103, 107 seq., 118, 115, 
116, 118, 123, 145, 190, 208, 235, 
239, 240 

varaha-purana, i. 130 © 


r Varabi, i, 120 


Varaka, i. 394 

Vardhamana, i. 301 

varga, 1. 297, 298 

Varicara, i, 301 

varnay 1. 100 

varsh¥ i. 359 

varshak Ala, i. 211, 357; ii. 94 

Varuna, i. 217, 242,271, 292, 342, 
358, 372; 11. 92, 115, 122 

varunamantra, ii. 97 

Varvara, Is 261 

Vaaé, ii. 241 

vasara, ii. 118 

vasanta, i. 357 ; ii, 179 

Vasati, i, 302 

Vasavas, ii. 122 

Vasishtha, ¥. 115, 131, 225, 239, 268, 
* 280, 340, 390, 394, 398 ; ΤᾺ 66, 96 
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vasishtha-siddhanta, i, 158 

vasu, i. 178, 291,342, 394 

Vasudeva, i. 29,2» 104, 107, 122, 
133, 145, 199, 218, 254, 440, 341, 
352, 362, 397, 398, 400 86.» 40] 
seq., 408 ; ii. 105, 197, 138, 147, 
148, 175, 176, 177, 178, ἣν 181, 
182 

Vasuki, i. 231, 247 ; gil. 120 
Vaaukra, i. 126 

Vasuman, i. 302 

vata, ii. 170 

Vataa, i, 299,300,501 # 

viyava, i. 290, 297, 302 ; ii, 202 

Vayavamantra, ii, 97 

Vayu, i. 292; ii. 68, 121 

vayu-purdna, 1, #1, 130, 168, 194, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 939, 241, 248, 
261, 257, 258, 271, 287, 298, 298, 
299 seq., 337 ; ii. 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

veda, i, 29, 31, 104, 125, 131, 132, 
178, 348, 393, 896, 398 ; ii. 21, 
22, 82, 95, 96, 110, 111, 131, 136, 
139, 140, 152, 179 

Vedabahu, i 1. 894 

Vedasmriti, i. 257, 259 

Vedasri, i. 394 

Vedavati, 1, 257 

vega, i. 344 

Vend, i,301 

Venaviisa, i i, 398 

Venumatt, i, 259, 302 

Venva, i. 257 

Vibha, i. 271 

vibhava, ii, 127 

Vibh4varipura, i, 271 

Vicitra, i. 387 

Vidarbha, i, 801 

Vid&asinf, i, 259 

Vidhbatyi, i, 217, 238 

Vidiéa, i. 257, 259 

vidyadhara, i. 91, 262 ; ii. ike 

vidyut, 1. 42 

Vidyujjihva, 1, 231 

vighatika, i 334 

vijaya, ii, 127 

Vijayanandin, i. 156, 343 

Vikaca, ii, 237 

vik&rin, ii. 128 

vikrama, ii. 127, 128 

VikramAditya, i. 189 

vikrita, ii, 127 

vilambin, ii, 128 

Vimalabuddhi, i. 158 

vinddl, i. 337 


. ii. 49, 90 


sii. 5, 6, 7, 129 
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Vinata, i, 252, 258 

Vinfyaka, i. 12@, 134 

-Vindhya, i. 247,@48, 257, 262, 301 ; 
ii. 92 

Vindhyamfli, i. 300 

Vipascit, i. 387 

Virdj, i, 241 

Virajas, i. 387, 394 

Viraiicana, i. 361, 362 

Virdta, i, 133 

Virificya, ἃ 342 

Virocana, i. 117, 231, 396 ; 

vi irodhin, i ii. 427 

visikha, i, 218, 231, 291, 
85,121 « 

visdla, i, 230, 344 

Visila&, i. 259 

Visdlyakarfana, 1. 254 

vigagana, 1, 61 

visha, ii. 159 

Vishnu, i. 94, 118, 130, 131, 216, 
217, 241, 242, 233, 255, 358, 365, 
382, 388, 894, 897, 808, 403 ; il. 
“107, 120, 121, 122 

Vishnucandra, i. 153, 266, 3763 1]. 
111 

vishnu-dharma, i, 54, 113-115 (9), 
126 (?), 132, 216, 217, 218, 241, 
242, 287, 288, 291, 821, 329, 331, 
332, 844, 803, 354, 358, 360, 372, 
379, 380, 381, 386, 387, 398; ji. 
2, 3, 21, 64, 65,402, 1215 140, 
145 (8, 174, 175 

Vishnupada, ji. 142 

vishnu-purina, i. 47, 60, 61, 63,7 
126, 130, 181, 286, 252, 285, 8°3 τῇ 
238, 218, 254,255, 256, 262, 325° 
887,388, 393 ; ii. 62, 105, 13], 
132 « " “ 

Vishnuputra, i. 387 

vishfi, 11, 197, 199 

vislfuva, 3 ii. 188 

visva, 1. 179, 342 

Viévakarman, ii, 121 

Visvamitra, i. 239, 8322, 394 

Visvarfiipa, ii. 238 

visvavasu, i}, 1280 

visvedevah, i, 357, 358 5 ii. 122. 

vitala, i, 230 

Vitasta, ii. 181 

vitasti, i. 167 

vitta (2), i i, 215 

Vitteivara, 1.7166, 392 

vivahapatala, i. 158 

Vivarna, i, 262 

Vivasvant, i. 217 
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Vivimda, i. 254 
viyat, i. 178 
Viyattha, i. 259 
Vodha,,i. 325 
Vokk4na, i. 302 
Vrihaspati, i. 181, 215 
Vrika, i. 299 
Vrikavaktta, i. 231 
vriscika, i, 220 
vriscikaloka, ii. 233 
Vrisha, i. 301, 387 
vrishabha (3), ii. 127 
Vrishabadhvaja, i. 307 
vrishan, i. 220¢ 
vrishnt, i. 344 
Vyitraghnit (?), i. 257 
vyitta, 1, 145 
vuhara (8), ii. 104 
Vy 4di, 1, 189-191 
Vydgramukha, i. 300 
vydkarana, i, 135 
vyakta, i. 41 
VyAlagriva, i. 301 
Vyana (7), ii. 121 
Vyasa, i. 44,104, 107, 108, 126, 127, 

181, 182, 184, 171, 238, 340, 311, 

352, 369, 394, 397, 398 
vy&samandala, i. 2388 
vyastatrairasika, i, 313 
vyatipfta, ii. 204, 206, 208 
Wyaya, i. 394 5 ii. 127 


YApava, j. 183, 404, 405 5 
yahi, ii. 197 
Yagna, i. 248 
gt ajnavalkya, i. 128, 181, 182; ii. 
» 174 . 


yajnopavita, i, 181 ; ii. 130% 136 
Seem 


427 


yajurveda, i. 127, 128 

yaksha, i. 89, 91, 92, 247, 262 

Yama, i. 131, 278 271, 291, 282, 
303, 342; ii. 115, 122 

Yamakoti, i. 267, 268, 272, 303 

yamala, ἰ.. 178 

Yamuna, i. 308, 316 

Y4&munasg,i. 300, 302 

yimya, i. 358, 

Yamyodadhi, i. 301 

Yasod4 (?), i. 382, 397, 401 

Ya$ovati, i. 302 

yatra, ifM178 

Yaudheya, i. 303 

yava, i, 160, 162 

Yavana, i. 153, 458, 300, 302; it. Καὶ 

Yivana-koti, i. 366 

Yavasa (?), i. 261 

YayAti, ii. 174 

yoga, ii. 191, 204 seq. 

yogay4tra, 1, 158 

yojana, i. 153, 167, 168, 169, 224, 
234, 236, 244 seq, 265, 311; ii. 
65, 67 

yojanas of heaven, i‘, 72, 74, 79 

Yima, 1. 119 

Yudbishthira, i. 340, 341, 390, 391, 
403; ii. 3 

yuga, i. 298, 367, 372 seg., 397 ; iL 
I, 32 124; their beginnings, 186, 
18 


yaka, i. 162 
Yuktasa, i. 394 
yuvan, ii, 127 


ZABAS, i. 210 
Zanba (3), ii. 142 
Zindutunda (ἢ), i, 261 
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ABDALKARiM Ibn ‘Abt AT'au ja’, 1.264 

“Abdallah Ibn Alrhukaffa’, i. 159 

Abd-alinnn‘im v. Abd- Sabl, i. 5 

sae Ibn Catlaghtagin, i. 
3] 

Abt-al'abbas Aléransbabri (v. Aler- 
anshalirt), i. 6 

Abd-al’aswad Al-du'ali, i. 136 

Abft-alfath Albusti, i. 34 

Abt-alhasan of Ahvaz, ii, 19 

Abd-Bakr Al-shiblt, i, 87 

Abt-Ma'shar, i. 804, 920 

Abd-Sahl 'Abd-almun'im Tin “Alf 
Ibn Nth Al-tiflist, i. 5, 7 (also 
under "Abd. almunim) 

Abi-Ygkih of Sijistan, his book 
Kash -almah jt, i. 64 

Abti-Yazid Albistéimi, i, 88 

“Adud-aldaula, ii, 157 

Afghans, i. 208 

Afrasial, i, 804 


Al-éréushahri v. Abf-al'abb&s, i. 6, 
4 


249, 326 
Alexander, story of his birth, i. 96 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, i. 320 
Alexancria, i. 153 
Alfazfri, i, 165, 303, 314, 815 ; 3 il. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 28 a 
Al-hajjaj, ii. 153 
*Ali Ibn Zain of Tabaristan, i. 382 
Aljahiz, i. 204 
Al jaihini, book of routes, i. 240 
Alkhalil Ibn "Ahmad, i. 138, 147 
Al-khwarizmi, ii. 79, 114 
Alkindi, ii, 200, 201 
Alma'mira, i, 21 
almanac from Kashmir, i. 391 
Almansir, Khalif, 
Al- -manstira, i, 2 178, 4,198: 
260, 316; ii, 6 
Ammonius, i i, 85 


Aphrodisius, i. 407 

Apollonius, de causis rerum, i, 40 “ 

Arabian astronomy (lunar stations), 
ii, 81,90 - 

Arabian metric, i. 188, 142, 144 

Arabian traditions, i. 170, 185 

Arabic literature, translation of Ca- 
~raka, 1.159; Kalila and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor- 
rupt, i. 162 ; 

Arabs, i. 802; different forms of 

matrimony with them, i, 108; 

their idols, i, 123 

Aratus, i. 97, 888; acholia on the 
Phenomena, i. 97, 384 

Archimedes, i, 168 

Ardashir Ibn Babak, %. 100, 109 

Ardiy4, ‘Eranian, i, 249. 

Aristotle getter to Alexander, i, 124, 
225, 226, 2323 puvotk) dxpboas, 
i, 3.20 

Arjabhar, ji. 19 ° 

Arkand, i, 312, 316 oll, ἢ, 48, 49 

Asclepius, i, 222 

Asvira, i. 207 


ΒΑΒΎΓΟΝΙΑ, ii. 153 
Bagdad, ii, 15, 67 

Balkh, i. 21, 260, 304 
Barhatagin, ii, 10 

Baridish, Eranian, i, 260 
Barmecides, i, 19 
Barshawifr, i. 109 

Barzikh, i. 63 

Bagzéya, i, 159 

Bashsbar Ibn Burd, ii, 181 ; 
Bhatta-Shah,j. 207 : 
Bhat&varyan, i: 207 


205, ¢ bist (=vishti), ie. 201 


Bolor wountains, i, 117, 207 * 
Bolor-Shah, 4.206 
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Buddlfists, i. 7, 21, 40, 91,9121, 156; 
their writing, 173; their cosamo- 
| graphic views, 249, 326; ii. 169 
Bashaug, i. 299 
Φ 


CALENDAR of Kashmir, ii. 5, 8 
Ceylon," 209 ; pearls, i, 211 
cheas, i. 198-185 
China, ii, 104 
Chinese, ii. 239 
Chinese paper, i. 171 
' Christianity, i. 6, 
Christians, their δ of the words 
Father and Son, i. 38 
Christian views, i. 69 
Christians, i. 94; ii, 188 
Christian traditions, ii. 151, 161 
clepsydree, i. 337 . 
Commodur, Emperor, i. 123 
Constantine, Emperor, ii. 161 


DAIBAL, i. 208 

Daizan, i. 109 

Danak, Persian, i. 163 

Denars, i. 809 

Dibajat (Maledives, Laccadives), i. 
233 5 ii. 106 

Dirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 

diz (Persian), i. 304 


IEMPEDOCLES, 1. 85 

era of ¢he realia of Sindh, ii. 48, 49 
era of Yazdajird, ii. 48, 49 » 
Krauian traditions, i, 249 
Eraushahr, i. 54 

Beigithonius, i, 407 

° 


Parrazs, i. 299 
arsakh, Peoifgn, i. 167, 
67, 68 : 
Fulda, i. 160 
Fhsayj, i. 299 4 
we 


sh 2 ii 


GaLENus, i, 922, 820; de indole ant- 
ma, i. 123; book of speeches, i. 95 ; 
book of deduction, i. 97; com- 
mentayy, to the Apothegms of 
Hippocrates, ii. 168; Protred- 

®ticus, £334; commentary-on the 

4. Aphorisins of Hippocrates, i. 35, 
86; Kanda γένη, i.127, 151 ὃ 

Gauge-year, ii. 2, 7, 28, 81, 39, 44, 
47, 48, 50, 53 os 

Ghazna, i. 117, 206, 317 

Ghaznan, ii. 103 

“gh@r, measure in Khwarzim, i. 166 


Ghurrat-alzijat, ii. 90 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii, 168 9 

Gilgit, #207 | « 

Girnagay Eranian, i. 250 

Girshah, i. 109 

Gospel, qupted, i, 4 

Greek legends, 1. 96 

Greek phjlosophy, i. 7, 24, 33 ” 

Greek Enetitions, i. 105, 2, 143; 
origin of the’alphabet, i. 172 ; on 
the astrolabe, i. 215, 21%, 220, 
222; on the Milky Way, 1. 231, 
289 ; the firat meridian, i. 804; 
on the cHariot of war, 1, 407 

HARKAN, li.52 , 

Hebrew, i. 36, 27,935 

Herbadh, i. 109 

Hindus, their language, i. 173 
classical and vernacular, i. 18; 
shortcomings of manuscript tra- 
dition, 1, 18; the metrical form 
of composition, i. 19; their 
aversion to strangers, i. 203 
their systeins of matrimony, 1 
107; the balance they use, i. 
164; relation between authors 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
i. 265; their architecture, ii, 144 

Hippocrates, his pedigree, i. 379 

Hower, i. 42, 98 

Huns, ii. 239 


[ΒΝ ALMUKAFFA, i. 264 

Impila, name of the rhinoceros with 
the Negroes, i. 204 

India, rainfall, i. 211, 212 


Isfandiy4d, 1, 193 
‘Islam, sectarian views, i. 81,263, 264 


Ispahbad (of Kabul), 11, 157 
"Tyas Ibn Mu‘awiya, ii. 158 


JABRIX¥YA, ἃ Muslim sect, i. 31 

Jalam "on Shaibén, i, 116 

Jam, 1. 304 

Jewish tradition on the tetragram- 
maton, i. 173 

Jews, i. 6, 109 ; ii. 240 

Jobannes Grainmaticus, refutation 
of Proclis, i. 36, 65, 226, 231 ; ii. 
171 

Jan, Arabised form of yojana, i. 167 

Jurjin, i. 258, 305 ; ii. 182 

Jhzajan, 1. 308 


e 8 
KABUL, i. 22 ; its history, ii. 10, 157 


435%, 
Kabul-Shahs, ii. 10 


Kaf mountain, i. 193, 249 


Kypiké'ts, i. 894. , 


“Kaikhugrau, i. 304 


Kalfla αὐδῇ Dimna, i. 159 

Kandi (Ὁ), ii. 182 

Kangdiz, i. 304 " 

Kanz-alihya, title of a book of the 
Manickgeans, quoted, iv 39 

kardajAtf i, 245, 275 Ὁ ii. 205 

Karmatians, i. 116, 117 

Ka'fs, i. 193 

Kashmir, i. 117 

katad-birdas, i. 195 

Khandakhadyaka, Arabic, ii. 208 

khém, Eranian, i. 249 

Khoten, 1. 206 , 

Kbay4l-alkusafaini (by Alberuni), 
ii, 208 

Khuraés&n, i. 21 

Khwiarizm, sea of, i. 258 

Khwdarizmian measures, i. 166 

kirtés (papyrus), i. 170 

Kitéb-almanshorat (by Ptolemy), ii. 
69 

Kit&ib-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 

Koran, i. 4; Safi interpretation, i. 
83, 88; quoted, 1. 170, 222; 
sectarian interpretations, i. 263 ; 
quoted, i, 264; ii, 111, 113 

Kulzum, i. 270 

Kumai®@ islands, i. 210 

kurtak, Arabic piece of dress, i. 
180, 239 


LACCADIVES, i. 210, 283 

Langa (dove-country), 1. 309 

Langab&lts, i. 241, 310 

davang (=clove), 1. 309 

Louhbf&niyya, i, 316 

lunar stations (of the Hindus), i. 
297 


Maumtp (Yamin-aldaula), i. 22, 
117; ἢ, 2, 18, 103. . ἡ 

Makr&n, i. 208 

Maledives, i. 210, 233 

Manda, Arabic, i. 163, 164, 166 

Mant, i. 48, 64, 553; his Book of 
Mysteries, i. 54, 264, 881; ii. 
105, 169 

Manicheeang, i. 7, 39, 111, 123, 159 

Miftah-ilm-albai’a (by Alberuni), 
1, 277 

mikyas, Arabic, i. 166 4 

mithkal, i. 160, 161, 163, 164 
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Mu'awiyas Khalif, ἢ 124 
Muhammad Iba AlkAsim, the con 
queror of Singh, i. 21, 116 
Muhammad Ibn Ishak, of Sarakhs, 
it, 15, 16, 18 . 
Muhammad Ibn Zakariyy4 Al-rfzi, 
i, 319 . 
Muhammira (Buddhists), i. 380 
Mukl, Arabic, a tree, i. 208 
Mulamma, Arabic, kind of wood, i, 
911  ς é 
Multén, i. 121, 
Muttazilaig § 
Myyjtilus (ἢ), ἃ 407 , 


Nakp, a play, i, 182 

Nauroz, ii. 2 

Nikah-alrgakt, i, 109 . 
Nile, sources, i, 270 

pninfoahr, Persian, i. 343 
nimbahra, Persian, 1, 214 
Nimroz, ¢ 198 

Nishapar, i. 305 

niulbahr, ii. 225, 228, 229 


ORDEALS, ii. 159, 160 
Oxus, i. 260 


PaPER, i, 171 

papyrus, i, 171 

Persian, i, 403 vazidaj=guzida, i. 
158, 213, 214; susmdr, i. 241 * 

Persian grammar, technical term, i. 


Persian ποι, i. 138 

Persian traditions, i. ὯΙ, 63, 49°, 
109, 193, 304 , 

Plato, ἐ 43, 65, 67; Leges, i. 10 
1235 379, 385; Banerceei, 36, 
223, 231, $22; Phedo, i. 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85, 86; ii, 166, 
1€7, 171 | 

Pontus Euxinus, i, 25% 

Porphyry, quoted, i. 48 

Proclus, i, 57, 86 

Ptolemy, Almajest, i, 226, 269; 
geography, 298, 390 ; ji..69 

Pythagoras, i. 65, 75, 85 


Ramm, island, i. 210 

rafl, Arabic, i. 163 

Rome, i. 806 ‘ 
Romylus and Remus, i 11 
Rustam, ii. 246 | 


SaBuxrtaain (N&sir-aldaula , i 22 


INDEX. 121 


βακακᾶβα, ιἱ. 46,.47, 49, 6Q, 51, 64, 
55 

Sakilkand, i299 ° 

Samaikand, paper δ, i. 171 

Sarakhs, 11. BS 

Satti, 11. 155 

Seven Rishis, i. 394 

Shakh (=Saka *), 11. 48, 49 

Shamnaniy¥a (sramana), i. 21 

Shaptrhan, i, 804, 308 

Sh4sh, i. 298 

shauhat, Arabic, hind @f wood, i. 
211 

Shilt&s, 3. 207 eo, 

Shughnan-Sha®, 1. £06 

Sicily, i. 124 e 

Sidar, Arabic, piece of dress, i 180 

Sijistan, 1. 198 

Suhonidesg, 1. 172 

Sindh, Muhammadan conquest, 1. 
21, 22, 165; Enanian, 1. 260 ᾿ 
mission from Sindh to, Bagdad, 
1. 15 

Sindhind, i. 153, 332, 3683 in 90, 
191 

Slavonians, ii. 167 

Slavonians, sea of the, i. 258 

smallpox (a wind blowing from 
Lank&), i. 309 

Socrates, i. 25, 85, 1703 1.171 

Sozdiana, 1. 249 

spéu-rgahia, Pgrsian, i. 828 

Stoa, 1. 98 

Sufala, i. 904, 211, 270; 119104 

Sufi, explanation of tke werd, i. 33 

Stig, 1. 551] ὁ 

magjem, i. 8, 57, 62, 69, 76, 83, 87, 
88 ᾿ 

[πὸ μους in Khwéi&zn, i. 

” 
susind:, Persian, i. 241 


uv 
Syria, i, 270 
Syniac, paddsépd, i. 88 
TARKIB-AL'AFI λας “(v. Yahdab), et: 
316, 263; 11. 67 o° 
Taitaruy, 1. 67 
Tashkand,*1. 298 
Tausai, 1. 109 
Tibet, 1.9201, 206 
Tibetans, i, 1, - 
Tiarnndh, i. 260, 302 
Tiz, i. 208 


Thian, @ 208 
Turks, Sa@, 206, 252, 302; 11 10, 
135,178 δ 
Taz, Persian, natne of a tree, 1,171 
Φ 


Uwnana,1 207 e 
Uzain (ujun), 1. 308 


VAKHAN SHAH, 1. 206 
vellum, 1. 171 


WAKWARK, Island, i. 210 


Ya'kts Ibn Taitk, his Zarkib-al’a- 
flak, 1 169, 303, 312, 316, 353; 
11. 15, 18, 23, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
67, 68 

Yazdajyid, his era, 11, 48 

Yemen (distinguished t1om Axabia), 
1. 270 


ZABAT, i. 21035 11. 106 

Zany, the nations of Eastern Africa, 
1. 202, 2705; 1. 104 

Zarkan, i. 7 

Zindik, 1. 264 

Zoroaster, 1. 21, 91, 96 

Zoroastrians (in Sogdiana), i. 249, 
260 ; thei dakhmas, ii. 167 
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